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SPEEDY COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA—CANALS ACROSS THE 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ, 


A Bill is now passing through the House of Commons, for the incorporation of 
a Company, whose purpose is to make a passage for ships from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, deena’ the narrow country which connects North with South 
America. The immense advantage arising from such an undertaking, must be 
apparent to every one who looks at a map of the world. * * * There only wants 
now a canal through the Isthmus of Suez, and then the two great desiderata for 
which all geographers have sighed, would be accomplished, and little of circuit- 
ous navigation left in the world.—EXxaMINER, March 13, 1825. 


THE readers of our earliest Numbers will remember, that about twelve 
months ago, March 1814, we devoted an article to the subject of uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and after a full development of all the 
details that could be given in illustration, concluded with venturing to 
predict that this important undertaking would, ere long, receive that seri- 
ous consideration to which it is so justly entitled. We are gratified at 
seeing that the expectation was well-founded, and to learn that it is thus 
already fulfilled. From the consideration of this subject, the mind is 
naturally impelled towards an inquiry into the practicability of a similar 
union between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean ; the Isthmus of Suez 
and that of Darien being constantly associated, in our recollettion, from 
their similarity in size and position, and the impediment which each offers 
to a more speedy communication between distant quarters of the globe. 
In the very first Number of The Oriental Herald, we drew the public 
attention to the difficulties of steam navigation by that route to India, 
a project which was then seriously entertained, but which has since been 
judiciously abandoned. The same objections do not apply, however, to 
the hope of shortening the route of navigation for sailing vessels, such as 
are now in use, between Great Britain and her Indian empire ; but more 
especially for vessels of a smaller kind, which would then maintain a 
speedy and uninterrupted intercourse between all the European, Asiatic, 
and African ports of the Mediterranean, and those of Arabia and Abys- 
sinia in the Red Sea. 

At the present moment, when capital is so superabundant as to be 
seeking channels of profitable employment in every country under the sun, 
we shall perhaps render an acceptable service to merchants and capi- 
talists, as well as to our literary and geographical readers, and, above all, 
to the cause of huthanity,—te best interests of which are most effectually 
promoted by undertakings that unite hostile nations in the bonds of reci- 
procal interest,—by devoting a portion of our work to the consideration of 
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the subject proposed. The period for such a discussion is favourable, from 
another circumstance also, and one of even still greater importance than 
the abundance of unemployed capital, namely, the present state and con- 
dition of Egypt, and the enlarged views and enterprising character of its 
present celebrated ruler. We learn, by advices received from Alexan- 
dria, during the past month, that the commerce of Egypt was rising to a 
degree of splendour which astonished all the European residents in that 
country ; and the government of the Pasha is said to have been spoken of 
with the same respect as that of the most enlightened in Europe. A 
number of intelligent Europeans were already in the service of this prince ; 
the government monopolies were giving way to free-trade; an insurance 
company had been established, an institution never before known under a 
Mohammedan government; a public journal was on the point of being 
established ; and every other indication of the spirit and feeling of the 
country manifested a thirst after improvement, and a zeal among all 
classes in the pursuit of great nats «wit which has never been wit- 
nessed there since the days of the Caliphs, Kg, 

The independence of Egypt, which most persons acquainted with its 
present state, regard as not very remote, may perhaps be thought still 
wanting to secure the success of any great project undertaken for its be- 
nefit : but, although there is always a greater degree of insecurity under 
despotic than under free governments, yet even this insecurity is often 
effectually counteracted by the powerful claims of self-interest, which, 
in such a case as we dre supposing, would compel even the despot to 
promote the stability of relations that could never be interrupted without 
greater injury to himself than to others. We proceed, however, to the 
immediate object of our inquiry :— 

In tracing the history of the communication by water, which formerly 
existed between the Mediterranean and the Red Seas, it is curious to 
observe the discrepancies that occur with respect to it in the testimonies 
afforded by the Greek and Roman writers. That a canal did once exist 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, sufficient to establish such a communica- 
tion, is evident, not only from the express words of Arabian authors, but 
also from the vestiges of it which yet remain; but at what era it com- 
menced, and under whose auspices it was finally completed, is still open 
to considerable doubt. Herodotus, the earliest author who notices it, 
asserts that this canal, known at a later period by the denomination of 
Fossa Regum, was first contemplated by Pharaoh Necos; that it was 
begun by him, and that one hundred thousand Egyptians perished during 
the progress of the work; that he desisted from it on being warned by an 
oracle, that all his labour would turn to the advantage of a barbarian ; 
and that it was afterwards undertaken by Darius, who completed it. 
He expressly states that it commenced at Bubaste on the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile, and that it terminated in the Red Sea; and describes the 
length of it as extending to a navigation of four days, and its breadth as 
sufficient to admit two triremes abreast. 

A testimony so explicit, from an intelligent observer who visited Egypt 
very shortly after the period assigned by him for the completion of the 
canal, and whose description almost implies that he was an eye witness 
of its operation, would appear entitled to the most infplicit confidence, 
were it not that we find Aristotle, who passed over the same spot only a 
century later, completely contradicting it, This writer declares that the 
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Pharaohs and Darius, who had promised themselves great advantages 
from the completion of the canal, had at length given over the work, 
after having ascertained that the Red Sea was higher than the soil of 
Egypt, which would, consequently, have been overflowed and destroyed 
had the canal been opened as proposed. Diodorus agrees with Aristotle 
in his account of the cessation of the enterprise, and in the reasons 
assigned for it; and then proceeds to state, that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
had not been deterred by the former failures, but had again undertaken 
the works, and had succeeded, by means of a new canal, furnished with 
sluices, to be opened and shut as occasion required. With this state- 
ment, that of Strabo coincides, who adds, that in his time the merchants 
of Alexandria found an issue from the Nile to the Red Sea, to penetrate 
into India; but, varying from all the other authorities, he places the 
junction of the canal with the Nile at Phaccusa, nearly thirty miles 
lower down the river than Bubaste. 

According to Pliny, with whom concludes the list of Roman writers 
who notice this navigation, it was open from the Nile only as far as the 
Bitter Lakes ; and he assigns for its stoppage at this point, the same rea- 
son that was previously given by Aristotle ; adding to it another, that if 
the waters of the Red Sea were poured into the Nile, those of the latter, 
of which alone the Egyptians drink, would be spoiled. He then pro- 
ceeds to describe the routes of commerce across the Isthmus, three in 
number, which were pursued by caravans; and would thus appear to 
conclude the question as to the state of the canal at that time, did he 
not afterwards mention the river of Ptolomy, which passes to Arsinoé 
(Suez), which could scarcely have been any other than that portion of 
the artificial communication immediately adjoining the Red Sea. 

To reconcile these differences, it has been suggested by Major Rennell, 
in his excellent and valuable work, ‘ The Geographical System of Hero- 
dotus examined and explained,’ that the canal formed by Darius had 
become early choaked up, from a want of attention to the backwater, at 
its opening into the Red Sea; and that it might thus either have been 
forgotten, or that Ptolemy, on re-opening it, might have wished to dis 
credit the belief of the fact, from a desire of having attributed to himself 
the whole glory resulting from the undertaking. If such, however, 
were his ambition, the same cause probably operated to render his own 
canal of equally short duration, since we may collect from Plutarch that 
this also was not open in the time of Cleopatra, her vessels having been 
drawn across the Isthmus, a distance of thirty-six miles, probably from 
the Bitter Lakes to Suez. 

At a subsequent period another work was undertaken by Adrian, 
which has also been regarded as having reference to the same object,— 
that of commerce. The Trajanus Amnis, as it was denominated by that 
Emperor, in honour of his predecessor and adoptive father, may, how- 
ever, have been rather intended, in common with numerous other canals 
which intersect the soil of Egypt, for the purposes of irrigation, since it 
is mentioned by Ptolomy the geographer, who lived at the time of its . 
formation, but who does not even allude to any navigable canal. It 
extended from Cairo as far as the Bitter Lakes, and must in its course 
have fallen into the line of the older canal, near the site of the modern 
Belbeis. Major Rennell conjectured that this communication, from a 
higher part of the Nile, had become necessary to keep open the canal, as 
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the small fall obtained from the older point of conjunction rendered it 
liable to be continually obstructed. In this point, however, from. the 
absence of actual surveys at the time at which he wrote, he was com- 
pletely in error; observations having since proved that no fall could exist 
in the absence of the inundation, the level of the Nile, even so high up 
as Cairo, being, in its low state, fourteen feet below the high-water mark 
at Suez; consequently, all conjectures founded on such a supposition 
must be incorrect. 

Up to this time, therefore, it will have been seen, that we are far from 
possessing any proof of the existence of a navigable canal so positive as 
to preclude the possibility of doubt. During the periods in which Egypt 
was possessed in succession by the most powerful monarchs of the earth, 
the Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, the enterprise was either 
not completed, or remained open only during a very brief space. _ In the 
year 622, however, it appears from the historical details given in El- 
Magqryzy, and in El-Makyn, that the navigation was actually opened by 
the Arabians. Under the reign of the Caliph Omar, Amrou, his general, 
re-opened a canal of older date in the neighbourhood of Cairo, con- 
ducted it to join the Amnis Trajanus, between Hank and Belbeis, cleared 
this as far as its junction with the Fossa Regum; and having thus 
re-established a communication with the Bitter Lakes, completed the 
junction of the seas by forming a canal from these lakes into the Red 
Sea. The canal thus opened, remained navigable for upwards of a 
century ; and although, during this period, it had doubtless suffered much 
damage, owing to the inattention and unsettled habits of the people to 
whose care it was intrusted, vessels still continued to pass through it, 
until it was at length closed on the sea side by order of the Caliph 
Giafar el Mansour, with the view of cutting off the supplies from a rebel 
at Mecca, who was aiming at becoming independent. 

Since this period upwards of a thousand years have elapsed without 
any attempt at the restoration of this important commun. ation with the 
East; and their course has witnessed the progress of the destruction 
which has overwhelmed it. Among the various causes which have con- 
tributed to its ruin, perhaps the most injurious has been the shifting 
nature of the sands through which a considerable portion of it passed ; 
nor have the inundations of the Nile contributed less to its subversion in 
those parts which were exposed to their annual influence. From the 
basin of the Bitter Lakes, evaporation has been equally active in with- 
drawing the water which formerly covered it, and this portion of it is 
now, consequently, incapable of navigation; while, at the opposite extre- 
mity, that adjoining the Nile, nearly the same effect has been produced 
by the filling up of the Pelusiac branch, from which the canal originated. 

But though the work of destruction has been thus active during many 
succeeding centuries, there yet remain throughout nearly the whole 
course of the canal traces sufficient to mark its general direction, which 
have been repeatedly adverted to by travellers who have casually visited 


» its different parts. ‘To no one, however, of these intelligent individuals 


did it ever occur to enter into a detailed investigation of the facts which 
yet remained as authenticating evidences of the testimonies of ancient 
writers with respect to it; nor, indeed, was such a task at any time 
within their power, until the invasion ef Egypt, at the close of the last 
century, by the French army. To secure the command of the shortest 
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and most expeditious channel of communication between Europe and the 
East, formed, in fact, a leading object of that expedition; and no sooner 
had its active and enterprising leader established himself sufficiently in 
Egypt, than his powerful mind seized upon the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself for instituting an extensive inquiry, with a view to the re- 
opening of the canal. In the commencement of the labours of the en- 
gineers and scientific men, to whom the investigation was committed, he 
personally shared; and when compelled to quit them, in pursuance of 
his military duties, he made every arrangement for the safe continuance 
of their researches. To these we are indebted, not only for a detailed 
account of the course pursued by the ancient canal, of the various soils 
which it traversed, of the means by which it may be restored, and of the 
expense to be anticipated in re-opening it, but also for an examination 
of the sources connected with the. country itself, whence considerable 
funds might be derived, as well as of the profits which might be expect- 
ed to result from it. On all these points our information may, therefore, 
be regarded as at least approaching nearly to the truth, inasmuch as the 
report was prepared by some of the most able engineers, at the express 
order and under the eyes of Napoleon, whose deep and declared interest 
in the undertaking must have induced them to take every possible means 
of assuring the correctness of their calculations. 

According to their admeasurement, the whole length of the navigation 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, extended to about thirty-three French 
leagues; and commercing from the Pelusiac branch, which flowed into 
the Mediterranean, near the modern Tineh, may be regarded as com- 
posed of four principal parts. The first of these, about five leagues in 
length, is situated between the opening from the Nile near Bubaste, and 
the commencement of the Ras el Wady. Its direction is towards the 
east, and the soil through which it passes being alluvial, is consequently 
extremely fit for working, and well adapted to preserve the form to 
which it may be excavated. This portion is annually covered by the 
Nile, and considerable remains of the old canal are still occasionally 
cleared to retain the waters after the inundation has ceased, for the pur- 
poses of irrigation. 

The second portion of the canal comprised the whole length of the 
Wady, in a direction prolonged also towards the east. This valley, whic: 
probably formed, at some remote period, one of the numerous channels 
through which the Nile discharged itself, is, in extent, about fifteen 
leagues ; and through its course may be perceived traces of the canal, 
amounting in the whole to about thirteen leagues. In several places these 
are of considerable depth, and may readily be restored, as they are filled 
only by the deposits of the Nile, which render its bottom so fruitful that 
it is cultivated even by the Arabs. ‘Towards the eastern extremity of the 
Wady, the sand-hills of the desert begin to appear, and particularly on 
its southern side. That these were partially present even at the periods 
at which the canal was proceeded in, is evident, from its being turned in 
this part towards the north, out of its usual direction. Since that time 
they have, however, much increased ; and those parts of the canal which 
are not now to be traced in this portion, have been overwhelmed by these 
shifting masses, which would present a formidable difficulty in keeping 
open a channel. This may, however, be effected, by a proper introduc- 
tion of rushes and other plants adapted to fix moveable sands, the bene- 
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ficial effects of which are visible on all sandy coasts, and which have 
even been successfully employed, in several instances, to recover these 
from the sea, and render them useful. 

The third portion of the navigation, about eight leagues in length, 
traversed the Bitter Lakes in a south-easterly direction, Their basin is, 
im some parts, from two to three leagues in breadth, and is at present 
almost entirely deprived of water. It consists principally of a loose 
crust, covering cavities, many of which are sufficiently deep to swallow a 
man, intersected by a few rills; and along the centre there exists a 
‘mere channel. The water contained in these is intensely bitter and salt, 
and its flavour is communicated to the surrounding soil. 

The fourth and last portion of the canal passed in a direction towards 
the south, from the southern point of the Bitter Lakes, to the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea, near Suez. Its length was about five leagues, 
crossing an isthmus composed entirely of sands, which have succeeded in 
more generally and completely obliterating its traces than in the other 
portions. Notwithstanding, however, the successive accumulation of the 
shifting materials which surround them, the vestiges of its course are 
very evident. It appears probable, that at an early period the isthmus 
was less elevated than at present; and the French engineers have even 
conjectured that a communication may have existed between the sea and 
the lake at high tides, and in very heavy rains; thus forming a natural 
gutter, which may have given the first idea of enlarging it, by art, into a 
canal. If this did ever exist, it seems, however probable, that the over- 
flow of the Delta must have ensued, unless the progress of the sea had 
been prevented by locks or dams at the northern extremity of the lake ; 
and as such an occurrence never took place, it seems fair to conclude, 
that no communication was ever open until it was effected by art, after 
the necessary precautions had been previously adopted. 

Such are the leading features at present existing of the canal of com- 
munication; and if to these it is added, that both the Trajanus Amnis 
and the canal of Kaliub are still maintained in the neighbourhood of the 
Nile, and that they may be traced along their course, through the alluvial 
soil, as far as the junction of the former with the Fossa Regum at Bel- 
beis, a general idea will be obtained of the whole of the actual remains 
connected with the ancient navigation. 

To renew this is represented as the most desirable course to be pursued 
in re-opening the communication between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, and particularly so in a commercial point of view. The flat- 
ness of the shores of the former sea, along the northern part of the Isth- 
mus of Suez, presents an insurmountable obstacle to the formation of a 
settlement suited for a mercantile depot; for which Alexandria seems to 
be almost the only position along the coast that could be selected. To 
re-open the old canal would also be especially beneficial to the internal 

commerce of Egypt, since a communication would thus be formed be- 
tween its principal stations and Suez: but the point of junction with the 
Nile should rather be near Atrib or Bubaste, than at Cairo; as this latter 
would compel vessels to ascend the river to an inconvenient height, if 
they were destined to Alexandria, Rosetta, or Damietta ; with each of 
which places the communication from the former point would be easy, 
either by means of canals, or by the branches of the Nile. - 
In treating of the plan to be adopted for again rendering navigable the 
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ancient canal, it will be most intelligible to refer to it, as consisting of 
the four principal portions already adverted to, each of which will form a’ 
distinct level. The first of these is recommended to be excavated to the 
level of the low state of the Nile; and as it should be capable of receiy- 
ing the whole of the inundation, its banks must be raised about twenty 

two feet, or four feet above the highest rise. As the height of the 
water contained in it will be variable, a lock will be required at its junc- 
tion with the second level, to enable vessels to ascend or descend from it, 
In this range will be included such portions of the relics of the old canal 


as by their depth and direction may be rendered serviceable, which willy» 


produce at once a saving both of time and expense. 

The bed of the second level should also correspond with the low state 

of the Nile, in order that it may be left dry when necessary during the 
annual stoppage of the navigation, for the purpose of being cleaned. Its 
greatest depth need not exceed eighteen feet, and its supply of water 
should be derived by an upper canal from Cairo, to be formed by re- 
opening the Trajanus Amnis. The navigation of these levels will com- 
mence only when the Nile has risen six feet, and cease when it has de- 
ereased to the same point; it will consequently be practicable for seven 
ereight months during the year, or froin about August to March. It 
would be useless to attempt to prolong this time, since the navigation of 
the Nile itself scarcely exceeds this term. As their waters wiil be lower 
than those of the Bitter Lakes, until the Nile is fully swelled, it will be 
necessary to have also at their junction a lock, which must be furnished 
with a sluice to carry off any occasional mixture of the brackish water 
into the lower parts of the desert. 

The vast basin‘of the Bitter Lakes will form the third level, which will 
require no excavation, as its bed is upwards of fifty feet below the waters 
of the Red Sea. This should at first be filled through the former levels 
from the inundation of the Nile, and the same means may be annually 
had recourse to, to remedy the successive lowerings by the lock, which 
will, however, be but trifling, on account of its great extent. Its waters 
should be maintained on a level with the low water at Suez, which will 
render it navigable in every part; and to guard against any obstacle 
which may occur to navigation from their being lower than those of the 
succeeding portion, which will vary with the state of the tide, a lock will 
be required at their junction also. 

The fourth level will comprise the canal to be re-established between 
the lake and the Gulf of Suez. Its bed should be ten feet below the 
level of the low tide, and its banks must be sufficiently raised to enable 
it to receive, in very high tides, six or seven feet of sea-water, which will 
be extremely serviceable in keeping up a head-water to assist in the navi- 
gation of the Road of Suez. For this purpose it will also require to be 
furnished with a lock and with tide-gates. 

For the profiles to be given to the different sections of the canal, no 
general rule can be laid down, as these must depend on the nature of 
the soii w be excavated; a less slope being obviously required in the 
alluvial districts than in those where the loose sand would be likely to 
slip into and impede the channel. The breadth of the canal will, there- 
fore, vary considerably, as will also its depth in the respective levels. 
The length to be opened will be about twenty-five leagues; the remain- 
ing eight being occupied by the Bitter Lakes, which require only to be 
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furnished with an adequate supply of water to render them at once 
navigable. 

Sufficient, however, will not yet have been effected to render this 
canal accessible.to Europeans. To Cairo it will, indeed, be highly ad- 
vantageous, as that city will thus be enabled to receive direct the goods 
of the East; but to reach Alexandria, and consequently, the Mediter- 
ranean, it will be afterwards necessary to clear a portion of the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, and the canals of Fara’ounyeh, and of Alexandria, as 
well as to improve the navigation of the boghazzes of the Nile generally. 

hat these works are also beneficially practicable we have the same au- 
thority for stating ; but into their details it is at present unnecessary to 
enter. Of the whole of them, including every possible charge, and 
giving to the works of art, to the bridges, and to the fortifications neces- 
sary to protect them, a degree of elegance and solidity corresponding with 
the general importance of the enterprise, the estimated expense will amount 
to less than 1,200,000/. A considerable deduction may be made from 
this in consequence of the works undertaken by the present enlightened 
governor of Egypt, for the restoration of the canal of Alexandria, which 
would amount, if this were effected, to nearly 300,000/. The requisite 
number of labourers could be readily procured from Cairo and the ad- 
joining country; and if ten thousand men were kept constantly employ- 
ed, the whole of the works would be completed, and the navigation be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Red Seas open throughout, in about 
four years. - 

As, however, it is obvious, that much of the advantage to be derived 
from this outlay of capital will be peculiar to Egypt alone, not only in 
the improvement of her internal traflic, but also in the barrier which it 
would secure for her against the incursions of the Arabs; to compensate 
for these benefits, the undertakers would be justified in demanding from 
her government, if not a share of the expense, at least a territorial right 
to all such land as might be recovered by them in the progress of their 
labours, whether from the sands or from the waters, and particularly the 
whole extent of the Wady or valley. This, which includes about 
10,000 acres of land capable of cultivation, of the real value of at least 
251. per acre, may be regarded as productive of an annual profit from 
the richness of the harvest, of one-tenth of this sum,. or about 25,000/. 
The deserts to the north and south of this valley are also well adapted 
for planting certain trees, particularly firs, which, from the excessive 
dearness of fuel in Egypt, would speedily become very productive; and 
the re-establishment of the banks in rendering navigable the necessary 
canals in the Delta, would at once recover upwards of 100,000 acres of 
land, which might be immediately thrown into cultivation, as it would 
require no previous cleaning. ‘The fishery of the canal and of the lakes 
would also prove another source of advantage; that of Lake Menzaleh 
having returned into the treasury upwards of 2500/. per annum; and 
when to these are added the tolls on vessels-passing along the canal, it 
will be evident that the proceeds must furnish a source of considerable 
profit. Some idea may be formed of the extent of the commerce be- 
tween Cairo and Suez, from the fact asserted by Volney, that upwards of 
20,000/. are annually paid to the Watat and Ayaidy Arabs for the t 
escort of caravans and merchandise. 

A distinct yet most important part of the subject has been hitherto un- 
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noticed, as being entirely unconnected with any portion of what had been 
attempted at an earlier period ; it is that which relates to a direct canal 
from Suez across the Isthmus to the Mediterranean Sea. The impossi- 
bility of forming on the flat shore of the latter a mertantile depot, has 
already been adverted to, as presenting an obstacle to commercial com- 
munication ; and the difficulties of its navigation are also considerable, in 
consequence of the numerous projecting points, and banks caused by the 
deposits of mud brought down by the Nile. But, notwithstanding these 
impediments, a canal, capable of navigation at all periods of the year 
is so extremely desirable, that it is gratifying to find that the physic 
features of the Isthmus present every facility to such an undertaking. 
The most direct course would be, to open a channel from the Bitter 
Lakes, in a northern direction, which passing along the eastern side of 
Lake Menzaleh, would fall into the Mediterranean near Tineh, In this 
line, however, sufficient levels have not been taken to enable a decided 
judgment to be formed; but in one lying parallel to it, at a short dis- 
tance to the west, from Mougfar to the point of Lake Menzaleh, nature 
herself seems to have taken the first steps towards effecting the desired 
communication, by means cf a long strip of low salt ground, forming a 
continuation of the Wady, and which has undoubtedly, at some distant 
period, afforded an outlet to the waters of the Nile. Along its sides 
the desert rises sufficiently to confine in almost every part the waters 
which might be let into it, and few banks would therefore require to be 
constructed: an ample supply of water being readily to be obtained from 
the Bitter Lakes, from which this channel is, in fact, separated only 
by an artificial mound. The expense of forming a canal in this line, 
practicable for merchant vessels, and which might even be rendered suf- 
ficiently deep to carry frigates, has been estimated at 103,000/.; and if 
to this sum be added 86,000/. for the level, locks, &c. between Suez and 
the Bitter Lakes, the whole amount of expenditure, for a distinct and 
independent communication, would be about 200,000/. 

In many respects such a canal would be more valuable than one con- 
nected with the Nile. Its navigation would not be interrupted during 
the low state of that river, and thus advantage might be always taken 
of the season favourable for quitting the Red Sea, which, in the medium 
time of the monsoons, does not sufficiently correspond with the late 


swellings of the Nile. It would also be free from the deposits of mud - 


left by the inundations; and as the reservoir from which it would be 
supplied would be inexhaustible, a current might be constantly kept up 
suthciently strong to carry off the sand brought by the wind from the 
desert: its force might also be so confined by jetties at its exit into the 
Mediterranean, as to keep the roads constantly open and deep. Such a 
plan would therefore seem, on many accounts, the most desirable to be 
adopted : there exists, however, one grand objection in the dangers to 
be apprehended from the incursions of the Arab tribes who surround it. 
Into this question, however, and into others connected with the subject, 
it is impossible now to enter; but sufficient grounds have already been 
adduced to prove, that this great undertaking is, in many respects, more 
worthy of general attention than most of those which at present agitate 
the public mind. 
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THE HOUSE OF ATREUS,. 


Asasued before the Bard, the royal dame * 
Of Agamemnon stood, 
But scarcely quelled her blood, 
Fierce-heated by a base flagitious flame $ 
Save when he raised the strain 
What time the purple main 
Is sprinkled with the stars’ uncertain light, 
Seen through the fading train of Day 
Swift sinking down the ocean way, 
Leaving the world to Ethiop-tressed Night : 


But then his mighty numbers on her soul 
Fell like a rushing storm, 
And brought Atrides’ form 
Back, swift-awakening passion’s old control ; 
Her best resolves awoke, 
And spurned the strengthening yoke 
Of guilty Eros, hoping none had known 
The conflict of her inward mind, 
Shook by the blast of every wind, 
And leaning to the wrong when left alone. 


Still as the song weit on, of lofty Troy 
Telling the stirring tale, 
And each propitious gale 
Invoking, to re-waft the chiefs, with joy 
And golden conquest crowned, 
And calling up around 
The sceptered shades of long-departed kings, 
To scent the steaming sacrifice, 
To feast on splendid spoil their eyes, 
And hear joy’s notes burst from a thousand strings ; 


The beating heart of Clytemnestra rose ; 
She saw her much-loved lord, 
With glittering helm and sword, 
Glorious returned, triumphant o’er his foes : 
Swift from her golden seat 
She started up to meet 
His fond embrace--/Egysthus met her eye! 
Gods! how she loathed the adulterer’s form, 
And now with blameless passion warm, 
Fled from his sight with many a bitter sigh. 


This roused his wrath ; and when the bard divine, 
Raised by his theme, pursued 
The brightly rolling flood 
Of song, and prophesied that o’er the brine 
Atrides’ lofty bark 
Its homeward course should mark, 
Crowned with heroic trophies of the field,— 
Impatient of the theme he fled, 
Deep-stung by new awakened dread, 
Or glimpses of his future fate revealed, 





























The House of Atreus. ' i] 


But vice is deaf to wisdom, and his eye 
Blind to the coming cloud, 
Driven by tempests loud, 
Which fate gives forth across his path to fly: 
‘Egysthus doomed Apollo’s priest 
To death, nor, when his song had ceas’d, 
Knew that the destinies would move along 
With march as rapid and secure 
As if his ears did still endure 
The boding notes of that prophetic song. 


Now half their course the stars had wheeled in heaven, 
And heavy sleep had thrown 
His spell on earth—alone 
JE.gysthus’ breast by brooding ill was riven : 
(The watchman on the tower 
Had felt the mystic power, 
And his light slumbering dog beside him lay ;) 
Shaking: his drowsy ruftians then, 
Like tigers from their midnight den, 
They fell upon their unsuspecting prey. 


Iligh in Mycene’s regal dome they found, 
Seated beside his lyre 
In purple bright attire, 
The Bard, with fairly sculptured gods around : 
Amid the founts of song, 
Forgetful of his wrong, 
The poet’s soul was wandering light and free ; 
Or else upon the Trojan strand 
His winged fancy took her stand 
Where the Greek tents o’erlooked the chafing sea. 


Seized, bound, and threatened, to the ready bark 
The Muses’ son they bore ; 
And from the much-loved shore 
Launched out, ere yet the early rising lark 
Had cooled her downy breast 
Upon the wafting west, 
Or shot up high to watch Aurora’s car, 
Brightening with its saffron wheels 
The orient wave that first reveals 
Her lamp, which dims so quick the morning star 


And now the cold wave foams against the prow, 
Which cuts its brazen way 
Along the dusky bay, 
Swift as the sea-fowl scuds when tempests blow ; 
Indignant on the lofty stern 
The early Naiads might discern 
The Bard, his mantle waving in the breeze ; 
lis eye upon the twilight hills 
Of Argos bent, now slowly fills 
With moistening tears that drop into the sea. 
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The House of Atreus. 


But soon the hoary main with purple light 
Was sprinkled by the dawn, 
While all the stars, withdrawn, 
Far in the west encamped with routed Night. 
; And zephyrs soft as sleep came out, 
/ And sported on the waves about, 
Wrinkling the deep; while on the galley flew, 
Till down the steepy heaven the sun, 
Did swift to Eve’s embraces run, 
And up crept Cynthia’s light as soft as dew. 



















































From out the deep-hushed silver main now rose 
A little painted isle, 
Where, bright in Dian’s smile, 
Green mossy slopes aud woody tufts disclose 
A scene of beauty, crowned 
With nodding rocks, that frowned 
High toppling overhead; while on the shore, 
4 Broken by many a Naiad’s cave, 
The rippling soft incessant wave 
Kissed light the smooth round pebbles, evermore. 


j Here moored the galley, here the minstrel lands ; 
And hence at break of day 
The sailors steer away, 
While silent on the desert beach he stands. 
Nor man, nor savage beast 
The woody isle possessed, 
But climbing goats, wild birds, and timid deer ; 
With these to herd, with these to roam, 
With these to feed and find a home, 
Was now his lot throughout the changing year. 


But ere the second sun rolled down his light 
Beneath the western wave, 
Cloud-rending tempests rave 
O’er the wide sea, and round the mountain’s height, 
/ysthus’ galley borne 
With weeping crew forlorn, 
Before the driving wind now backward cast ; 
Sought the minstrel’s isle to gain 
To shelter life! but sought in vain: 
They perished near it in the howling blast. 


The poet, touched with pity, saw them driven 
Along the mighty rock, 
Where from the tempest’s shock, 
And rain, and fiercely drifting snows of heaven, 
IIe’d sought a cavern-shade, 
That by the Triton made, 
Or scooped by Ocean, housed him from the wind. 
There the dreary years he told, 
And tamed the goats, and formed a fold, 
And struck the warbling lyre to sooth his mind ; 
And there his eyes were closed by more than mortal-kind. 
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BARRACKPORE MASSACRE=BURMESE WAR--AND PRESENT STATE 
OF THE NATIVE ARMY IN BENGAL. 


Tue details which have already been presented to the British public 
on these important topics, few and imperfect as they appear, have 
nevertheless, been sufficient to excite a very deep and powerful sensation 
throughout all classes in England, and to make many tremble with ap- 
prehension for the fate of our Eastern Empire. The full and accurate 
information which has been transmitted to us from the very scene of 
action itself, extending to the latest possible date, has placed in our 
possession materials which no man dared to publish in India, and which 
few, perhaps, would venture to give at the length they deserve even in this 
country. They appear to us, however, of so much importance to a right 
understanding of the particular state of events and feelings in that distant 
quarter, that we avail ourselves of the earliest. opportunity to lay them 
before our readers :—and that we may not in the slightest degree diminish 
the interest which we conceive they are likely to create in English bosoms, 
we present them in the words of the writer himself, describing the 
impressions of one on the spot, in a Letter transmitted to us from India, 
by the latest arrival from thence, under date of November 19, 1824 : 


The miserable conduct of the present rulers of India, particularly ex- 
emplified in the management of the Burmah war, if it has been justly re- 
presented to the people of England, must have already fully prepared 
you to hear of fresh disgrace and misfortune to the British Empire in the 
East. But I am sorry to say that your most gloomy forebodings will 
come far short of the disasters which the wretched system of measures 
followed hare now brought upon us. In the month of May last, we 
reckoned it a sufficiently dismal thing to live in the apprehension of a 
Burmese invasion, and of Calcutta itself being sacked by any part of the 
enemy which might happen to take advantage of the unprotected state of 
our frontier, discovered to them by the melancholy affair of Ramov, The 
month of November has commenced with a prospect far more extra- 
ordinary—the slaughter of our own troops in the very neighbourhood of 
the capital, and by order of Government; so that we have now at our 
own doors more than the horrors of war, in seeing our own arms turned 
against our native troops, on whom the British in India have hitherto de- 
pended for security and protection. 

On Monday the Ist of November, Calcutta was filled with astonish- 
ment by the report of a mutiny among the regiments of Sepoys at Bare 
rackpore ;—by what occasioned, could not then be generally ascertained ; 
and as the public press is compelled to be silent on such subjects, the 
darkness in which we were held increased the general anxiety. How- 
ever, it soon began to be whispered about, that the troops destined to 
proceed against the Burmese refused to march on this service, until cer- 
tain grievances they complained of (regarding draught cattle in particu- 
lar) were listened to by Government. It was consequently expected 
that their claims, being brought to the notice of the supreme authority, 
would be inquired into, and every thing quietly settled ; till, next day, a 
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rumour spread of the horrid catastrophe at Barrackpore. We were in- 
formed that the Commander-in-Chief had gone to the spot, and ordered 
the 47th Regiment Native Infantry, with part of the 26th, and also of 
the 62d, to be fired upon by the artillery ; that they were, at the same 
time, surrounded by the cavalry of the body guards, and some regiments 
of the King’s troops, who were also ordered to fall upon them ; by which 
measures a great portion of them (amounting to several hundred men) 
were massacred in cold blood—blown to pieces by the artillery—or cut 
down by the hands of their fellow-soldiers ! . 

I cannot express the horror felt among the inhabitants of Calcutta on 
the announcement of this bloody transaction; deplorable, if necessary ; 
if unnecessary, still more lamentable for the sake of humanity and the 
British name ;—a transaction which nothing but the most outrageous con- 
duct on the part of the Sepoys could justify; and yet nothing was al- 
leged against them, but that they had sought a redress of grievances, 
and requested certain small indulgences to be allowed them, some of 
them apparently reasonable, in setting out on a difficult and dangerous 
service. Even supposing their deserts to have warranted capital punish- 
ment, humanity shuddered at the effusion of so much blood—the blood 
of our own men, who had ever sustained a good character in our service, 
unless demanded by a necessity so overwhelming that it admitted of no 
other expedient. Yet it appeared they had been cut down in cold 
blood, defenceless and unresisting! Would not the punishment of a 
few, it was asked, have sufficed to strike terror into such a passive body 
of offenders, without introducing among them the hand of indiscriminate 
massacre? Nothing could explain so monstrous a transaction, but the 
supposition, that the evil genius of Amherst had given the finishing 
stroke to his administration, by turning the sword of our army against its 
own bosom. If this example was necessary to preserve the obedience of 
the native troops, how miserably precarious is the tenure of our autho- 
rity! If it was not necessary, may God forgive those who have brought 
this stain upon the British name. 

To enable you to form as correct an opinion on the subject as possi- 
ble, I shall state whatever has come to my knowledge through the ac- 
counts published here, and the private reports which are best vouched 
for, and most generally received. But as the Government is so deeply 
interested in creating an impression on this subject favourable to itself, 
and from the measures taken to suppress such intelligence, those who 
know facts of a contrary complexion are prevented from making them 
public, I have no doubt that the efforts made to delude the people of 
England will be successful; since many of them have such erroneous 
ideas of this country, that they are ready to believe any thing told them 
by persons in authority, even when these are, as in this case, determined 
to be, as far as possible, the only historians of their own acts. ‘To a few, 
at least, it will be satisfactory to know the impression made by these 
things on the disinterested inhabitants of Calcutta, who are near the 
scene of action, and are consequently enabled to judge for them- 
selves. 

After a dead silence had been preserved for some days, Government 
felt the necessity of giving some representation of the proceeding to the 
public, and a short paragraph accordingly appeared in the officeal Ga- 
zette, published by authority, extremely brief and unsatisfactory. A 
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Burmese War, §c. 15 


day or two after a sort of demi-official account was published in the 
‘* Bengal Hurkaru,” vouched for by the Deputy Judge-Advocate, as 
editor of that paper, who declares the former official statement to be by 
no means correct: and he himself, although, in some respects, very cir- 
cumstantial, is o»liged to slur over the most important parts of the 
affair, declaring that info its causEs he cannor enter. ‘These, how- 
ever, are absolutely necessary, to enable us to form any judgment at all 
on the subject; and it argues ill of the part acted by Government that 
it seeks concealment, and issues erroneous statements, as here averred 
and confessed, in its own Gazette. 

This affair will be found to be connected with the very appointment of 
such a man as Lord Amherst to be Governor-General of India, with the 
view, as is understood, of making him the instrument of certain niggardly 
measures, which a high-minded Governor could not be found to carry 
into effect. The stand made by Sir Edward Paget, against the sweeping 
retrenchments meditated in the army, has postponed the evil day; but 
all who have reason to apprehend that the pruning knife of retrenchment 
will soon reach themselves, have regarded, with secret satisfaction, the 
remonstrance of the Sepoy troops at Barrackpore ; because it will teach 
their masters that they may go too far, and repent when it is too late. 
The military officers see their brothers of the Civil Service wallowing in 
wealth, while every farthing is grudged to those arms by which it is ac- 
quired and secured. It might have been anticipated, that the pinching 
system, which, of late years, the Government is labouring to introduce, 
cannot fail to disgust every order in the army. 

One of the innovations is to withhold from the troops, when marching, 
the assistance they had formerly received from the officers of Govern- 
ment in procuring carriage to transport their baggage. The troops at 
Barrackpore, when ordered to proceed against the enemy, complained 
that they could not get the necessary draught cattle. How far this 
grievance was well founded may be estimated from a few local circum- 
stances which I shall here state :—The Government itself had found the 
difficulty of obtaining a supply of bullocks to be so great, that for several 
weeks before this period, its agents about Calcutta had been employed in 
seizing upon the people’s cattle by force, paying what price they thought 
proper to the helpless owners, who must submit to lose their property, 
unless by a sufficient gratuity they could bribe the agents in this work to 
forbearance. It need hardly be remarked, that their known rapacity 
would not suffer such an opportunity to pass without reaping a rich har- 
vest; and it may justly be doubted, whether a tenth part of the money 
charged against the Treasury for this purpose ever reached the pockets of 
the unfortunate men who were spoliated ; many of whom, living by the 
labour of their bullocks, must have been besides deprived of the means of 
subsistence by these being taken forcibly away from them, under cir- 
cumstances in which they could not be replaced. When Government felt 
it necessary to adopt such extraordinary measures, can we wonder that the 
Sepoys, who possessed no such extraordinary powers, felt it impossible to 
provide themselves with draught cattle, and were unwilling to proceed on 
an expedition without the means of carrying along with them the bag- 
gage and cooking utensils which the rules of their religion or their 

abits of life have made them consider necessary to their comfort and 
existence? In ordinary times, and in our own Indian territories, the 
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magistrates have found it necessary to afford their assistance in getting 
the troops carriage, notwithstanding the above resolution of Government 
to withhold the influence of their authority for this purpose: the diffi- 
culty must evidently be much greater in a time of scarcity, when ad- 
vancing against an enemy. ‘he reality of this grievance is, besides, 
acknowledged in the most unequivocal manner by the Government itself, 
which agreed to advance 3000 rupees to each regiment to assist in pro- 
curing carriage. But this failed of inducing them to march, since they 
declared the money insufficient for the purpose, and tendered it back, when 
they were told that if that sum would not do, they must do the rest them- 
selves, or march without carriage. The proceedings of Government in 
appropriating what bullocks they wanted by force, shows that something 
more than money was required to supply such a want. Besides their 
baggage, the troops were desirous of carrying with them a certain num- 
ber of days’ provision, apprehensive of the scarcity prevailing on our 
eastern frontier, and, no doubt, further alarmed in consequence of the 
negligence displayed by Government in supplying our troops at Rangoon, 
the accounts of whose sufferings, well known in Calcutta, must have 
reached and dispirited the troops at Barrackpore. 

The dearth of provisions, the high price of bullocks, with the other 
hardships and discouragements which the campaign threatened, led the 
men to think that, to balance so many unfavourable circumstances, they 
should receive double batta, the allowance that used to be made to the 
troops when in a hostile territory. It is well known that these men enter 
the army with the view of saving a portion of their pay to support the 
connexions they have at home ; their object, in general, being to marry, 
and to retire and spend the remainder of their days in the bosom of their 
families. If they are led into a country where the expense of living is 
high, and their slender pay is to be further reduced by extra charges for 
carriage, it is evident that they must leave their wives and children, and 
others depending on them, to starve, being unable to save any thing, as 
usual, for their support, unless an increase of pay be allowed in such 
emergencies.’ Jf it be argued that the Government are not obliged to 
attend to these considerations, it will, I believe, be equally dithcult to 
prove that regiments, like the 47th N. I., not raised for general service, 
are obliged, by right, to be employed in an aggression on the Burmese 
territories. For this is as completely beyond the ordinary limits of the 
Company, and of Hindoostan, the usual theatre of war, as the empire of 
China; and if it be maintained, that our native troops, not enlisted for 
foreign or general service, are bound to engage in such distant expedi- 
tions, we have practised upon them a most disgraceful imposition, which 
will destroy all confidence for the future in our honour and good faith. 
When we demand of our troops extraordinary duty, not calculated upon 
in the compact they formed with us, should we be surprised if they ex- 
pect to receive that extra allowance of double batta which long custom 





1 At this conjuncture, another circumstance, it is stated, conspired to disgust 
the Sepoys, viz. the illiberal conduct of Government in respect to certain articles 
of their equipment. Their first breach of discipliue, you will afterwards find, 
was not putting.on their kuapsacks. I wish the cause of this were cleared up 
satisfactorily, that we might know whether it was this or some other petty 
clipping, that made them consider a certain high individual a mere “ pice- 
changer.’’ ' 
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had established as the due remuneration of active service against the 
enemy, beyond our own territories. 

A few words will satisfy you that no common consideration would have 
induced them to enter our service, if they had imagined that the terms 
of their enlistment exposed them to be led against the Burman Empire. 
Superstition has taught the natives of India to look upon this, in common 
with the other countries on our eastern frontier (in particular Assam), as 
the land ef magic and enchantment, which is destined to prove fatal to 
every hostile army that crosses its boundary; where, it is believed, we 
have to contend with a race of conjurers, armed with much more than 
mortal powers. The source of this superstition is explained in Mill’s 
‘ History of British India,’ vol. ii. p. 202, where, speaking of the Assa- 
mese, he says, (quoting the authority of the Alumgeernamah,) “ Several 
armies from Bengal, which had been sent to conquer them, having been 
cut off, of some of which scarcely even tidings had ever been received, 
the natives of Hindoostan consider them wizards and magicians, and pro- 
nounce the name of that country in all their incantations and counter- 
charms. They say that every person who sets his foot there is under 
the influence of witchcraft, and cannot find the road to return.” At the 
present day the Burmese are regarded in the same light by the people of 
India, who are too ignorant of geography and history to discriminate 
between them and the supposed race of magicians, if any such distinction 
ever existed. Consequently, our present enemies are to them clothed in 
all the imaginary terrors of blind superstition. This feeling has been 
wonderfully fostered by the-melancholy affair of Ramoo, and the miserable 
condition of our troops at. Rangoon, which are easily conceived to be 
strong corroborating proofs that the British, who had hitherto triumphed 
over every Indian Power, are now succumbing before a people wielding, 
as of old, the invincible weapons of enchantment. As an illustration of 
the notions of the Indian populace, it was currently reported, and believed 
among the natives of Calcutta, that when we fired upon the Burmese 
through the power of their magic, nothing came out of our guns bu* 
water! It might appear ridiculous to mention these vain delusions if we 
did not know that it is by such foolish notions the multitude is ofter 
governed, in every part of the world; and by their ebb or flow that states 
are everturned. The people of our own country believe that the law of 
England is the perfection of human reason! that our constitution is the 
best possible political invention ! and that our Indian subjects enjoy under 
our rule all the happiness which can fall to the lotofman!* How happy 
it is for a Government, while such convenient delusions run in its favour ; 
but how fatal when they turn against it! You may remember that the 
tricks of a weak old woman almost overthrew the throne of Aurungzebe. 
This powerful Prince was justly afraid to expose himself to destruction, by 
employing merely simple force to resist this rising deluge of fanaticism ; 
and, like an able politician, by pretending to have found a countercharm, 
he combated the witch with her own weapons, and saved his empire. 





2 It will surprise these optimists to hear that, in our Eastern territories, since 
the disaster of our troops at Ramoo, monthly bonfires celebrate this event as the 
signal of the downfall of British power. Although I cannot vouch for this 
myself, I have heard it from an individual whose testimony is ‘worthy of every 
respect ; and I have no doubt but the future historian of India will date the de- 
cline of our Eastern Empire from Lord Amherst’s reign. 
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With such an example befo.e them, it surely could not be difficult for 
the present rulers of India, enjoying all the advantages which modern 
science has given the military art, to inspire their troops with confidence 
against the power of Burmese magic. 

‘ But, from the very disastrous character which the war has more and 
more acquired, from the ill-concerted measures pursued on our part, and 
the ill success resulting, there was really too much excuse for the natives’ 
imagining that Government was really under the influence of enchant- 
ment. How else could a people, which has hitherto been filled with 
astonishment at the talents of the British in the art of war, account for 
the want even of common capacity in our present measures? What but 
witchcraft could induce our rulers to declare war before we were prepared ; 
leave our frontier unprotected, or its few defenders to perish for want of 
support,’ so that the capital itself was conceived to be in danger ; send 
down an army to Rangoon at the commencement of the rainy season, to 
lie there uselessly for many months, in a highly sickly climate; and, 
above all, after placing them there, leave them to perish in great num- 
bers for want of provisions? It is a fact that a great number of vessels, 
in the pay of Government, were lying idle at the moorings off Cal- 
cutta, in Rangoon River, or other places equally unprofitable, while the 
army was allowed to melt away miserably for want of fresh supplies! 
What excuse can Lord Amherst offer to those whom these measures have 
deprived of sons, brothers, husbands, fathers ?—to the East India Com- 
pany, whose army he has paralysed ’—to the British nation, whose glory 
in the East has been tarnished ? Every succéssive account from the seat 
of war shows the more clearly the pernicious consequences of the irra- 
tional plan adopted for conducting this enterprise. After four or five 
months spent at Rangoon in useless struggles with the enemy, chiefly 
reducing their stockades, operations not conducted without loss, and 
extremely harrassing to our troops, who suffered much from performing 
marches in the sun, and plunged to the middle in water, from the an- 
nual inundation.—After enduring all this, I say, for several months, the 
invading army is, by the last accounts, unable to advance a single step 
into the interior, and had only secured a mile or two of country where 
the camp stood. As might be expected, great sickness prevailed, and 
the sufferings of the invalids being aggravated by the great scarcity of 
provisions, which amounted almost to a famine, the mortality was dread- 
ful, particularly in the 13th Regt. Light Infantry.* While about one- 





3 This was the case with Capt. Noton’s detachment. ‘This ill-fated officer was 
promised a reinforcement, which, if sent as stipulated, should have reached him 
the day before that on which he and his party were destroyed! To these false 
hopes of relief, which induced him to hold out till it was too late to retreat, and 
which were then cruelly disappointed, we must attribute the disgrace that followed. 

¢ It was very lately mentioned in the Government Gazette as a matter of 
much congratulation, that, from an accidental capture of bullocks, provisions 
began to be pretty regularly served out to the hospital, For how long previous 
had a starved fowl or sheep, the only fresh meat procurable, been selling at a 
thousaud per cent. and upwards, on their price in Calcutta, and were not tu be 
had at even these prices? Before this temporary relief, the ordinary state of 
things may be imagined fromthe following extract, which you may find in one 
of the latest numbers of the Calcutta ‘John Bull,’ a paper that would not 
exaggerate the sufferings of our troops :— 

« We understand (says that Paper, Nov. 4th), by private accounts from Ran- 
goon, that fresh provisiohs continue searce, Poultry, of all kinds, is said to be 
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half of the men are reported to be cut off by these united causes, the 
rest are so much debilitated, that of a whole regiment, consisting lately 
of seven to eight hundred men, not a hundred are in a state to take the 
field, and even, of these, hardly one could undergo, without danger, the 
fatigue of aday’s march. This being the condition of the most efficient 
portion of the unfortunate army at Rangoon, so far from being able to 
advance in prosecution of the invasion, it is sufficiently evident, that 
all Sir Alex. Campbell can now do, is to defend his position with a 
force thinned and debilitated by disease and famine, and disririted by 
their long and unavailing sufferings. 

The diiliculties of our situation there were, doubtless, much aggravated 
by our mode of treatingthe Burmese. At the first landing of the invading 
army at Rangoon, every inducement, | am told, was held out to the natives 
of the country to throw themselves on our protection, by flaming procla- 
mations, inviting them to come in and place confidence in the humanity, 
the honour, and magnanimity of the British, who had not come as ene- 
mies to the people, but to chastise their unjust and oppressive Govern- 
ment! A line of conduct corresponding with these professions might 
have been attended with the happiest effects; since that part of the 
people lately subjected to the Burmese power might have been expected to 
revolt as soon as possible, and place themselves under any other autho- 
rity from which they experienced better treatment: But, strange to say, 
notwithstanding the pledges held forth, and the obvious policy of con- 
ciliation, the peopl were exposed to the most barbarous treatment when 
they happened to fall into our hands. When men are found carrying 
arms against the invaders of their country (especially when, as in this 
case, serving under a despotic government, their conduct is compulsory, 
not voluntary,) they are entitled to expect mercy from a civilized enemy. 
Yet it is well known, that it is a rule with the British army to give no 
quarter to those miserable wretches, multitudes of whom are, from day to 
day, thrown at our mercy, and deliberately massacred, when they have 
no power of resistance. For when the stockades, in which their chiefs 
place them, are reduced (and how can they stand before British science 
and bravery?) the garrisons of half-armed savages found within, then 
perfectly helpless, and without means of escape, are given over to indi- 
scriminate slaughter; what is called a “ killing party” of our troops being 
left behind to finish the butchery at leisure, should the rest of the corps 
he required, in the meantime, for other service. A gentleman, alluding 





out of the question ; but if, by chance, a stray fowl appears, from seven to nine 
rupees is the purchase-money. A very poor sheep, from six to twelve pounds 
weight, fetches from twenty-five to thirty-two rupees. A little fish is occasionally 
caught.” 

Arain, the state of our troops, so early as the Ist of July, is described in the 
following extract of a letter, dated from the Camp, near Rangoon, published in 
the ‘ Scotsman in the East,’ of Sept. 4th :— 

‘‘ Our mode of living, since 1 last wrote to you, has undergone a mournful 
change, The fowls have entirely disappeared; and as to bullocks, they are only 
supplied, at distant intervals, to the sick. Not a morsel of fresh meat has graced 
our table for a month ; while the salt junk, which usurps its place, is of so bad a 
quality, as to distress the olfactories of the dullest nose in the mess ; and were it 
not for abundance of excellent pine apples, which a few philanthropic Burmese 
regularly bring to our market, greatly fear that the red puddle of our veins 
would soon acquire the livid hue of the scorbutic, ‘There have been 2000 men in 
hospital for two months past !”’ 
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toone of these scenes, wrote, that the bayonet did dreadful execution ; 
the very reflection on which, afterwards, made him shudder. It is im- 
possible to think of it without blushing for the honour of the British arms. 

This horrid practice seems to have infused a spirit of callosity, which 
is hardly credible even with some of those merely accompanying the 
army. An anecdote is told of a person in charge of one of the trans- 
ports employed to convey the troops, that soon after the fall of Rangoon, 
wishing to try a new rifle, he laid it over a rest, and deliberately took aim 
at an old Burmese man, a villager, who came out of one of the huts on 
the other side of the river, where no fighting had taken place, and who 
appears to have been simply drawn by curiosity to gaze on the fleet riding 
at anchor‘in the river; nay, it is possible, he may have been enticed by 
the very proclamation inviting the inhabitants to come in, and was just 
admiring British greatness and humanity, at the moment he was coolly 
shot in a manner worthy of savages, and left to linger and die like a dog 
upon the banks of the river; his countrymen fleeing, to save their own 
lives, after such a cruel example. I need not add, that the person who 
did this was execrated, but he was not punished ; nor is it the only in- 
stance of similar cruelty which has reached our ears, and has passed 
with impunity. 

Can we be surprised to learn, that the inhabitants of the country did 
not come and throw themselves upon the protection of the British, when 
these were driven to cling to their rulers as the only means of escape from 
invaders who seemed to wagé against them a war of extermination ? 
Ore means remained of exasperating the Burmese still further against us 
—to mingle their resentment with the gall of religious enthusiasm. This 
has been accomplished by demolishing their temples, a work which has 
been industriously performed by the British army ; not, of course, without 
the order and sanction of the General, What more could he have de- 
vised to combine against him every human being in the country to with- 
hold from him so much as a dead dog to keep his troops from starving ? 
I was totally at a loss to discover a reasonable motive for this flagrant 
sacrifice of the public cause, till 1 heard of the valuable collections of 
images, precious stones, &c. sent round, report states, to Bengal, for 
whose behoof I dare not surmise (although I have heard), but time, I 


hope, will explain.‘ 















































5 ft is important to compare the conduct of our Jeaders with that of the Bur- 
mese. While our army was thus doing every thing to exasperate the population 
of Rangoon, the Burmese forces at Ramoo did every thing to conciliate the in- 
habitants; paying for the provisions and necessaries they wanted from the people, 
and releasing our Sepoys who fell into their hands. Consequently, while our 
army was Starving, their camp was plentifully supplied with provisions by the 
country people, and not only for immediate consumption, an immense store of 
rice being collected for future use. Which of the two belligerent powers are the 
barbarians ? -Which adopt the most rational measures for overthrowing their 
enemies? Smollet has some excellent remarks on this subject.—History of 
England, Vol. IV. p. 283, 284. 

‘© War is so dreadful in itself, and so severe in its consequences, that the exer- 
cise of generosity and compassion, by which its horrors are mitigated, ought 
ever to be applauded, encouraged, and imitated. We ought also to use our best 
endeavours to deserve this treatment at the hands of a civilized enemy. Let us 
be humane in our turn to those whom the fate of war had subjected to our 

wer: let us, in prosecuting our military operations, maintain the most rigid 
discipline among the troops, and religiously abstain from all acts of violence and 
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You may easily conceive the melancholy impression the accounts of 

these things made on the inhabitants of Bengal, so deeply interested in 
the fate of the army of Rangoon, composed of so many who are dear to 
us, and to whom we look as the defenders of our honour and possessions. 
So many things conspiring to give the war a disastrous character, the 
natives seem to have been fully confirmed in their ideas of magical power 
fighting against us; and is it possible that the Native troops should 
escape the contagion of popular delusion? This taught them that the mo- 
ment they set a foot on the Burmese territories they were victims de- 
voted to certain destruction. We, having such experience of the native 
character, ought to regard such a feeling with indulgence, and endeavour 
to remove it by kind and soothing treatment. We ought not only to have 
redressed the actual grievances of the Sepoys, (which the best judges 
allow did exist,) but good policy required of us to stimulate them to this 
extraordinary service by such assurances and encouragements as would 
have allayed all their apprehensions. Expecting to experience the same 
hardships as the army of Rangoon from want, they petitioned, it is said, to 
be supplied with rations of flour and ghee, or to have double batta to enable 
them to provide themselves against scarcity.’ Even if they were not legally 
entitled to double batta, (which I am satisfied they were, according to 
the fair and conscientious construction of their terms of service,) the 
sanction of ancient practice, and the reason of the thing, in entering upon 
such an arduous (and, in their eyes, perilous) duty, rendered it politic, 
and therefore proper to hold forth this inducement. It might have been 
granted not as a right, but as a gratuity from the Government, (to pre- 
vent it from becoming a precedent,) and thissmall additional expenditure 
would have been attended with the happiest effects in the present emer- 
gency. For, after all, what was the mighty sum ? only about a rupee 
and a half a month beyond what is actually allowed ! 

Besides, the Bengal Sepoys might naturally imagine that they should 
not be worse off than the Madras and other troops, who were only per- 
forming the same sort of service. Volunteers raised by Commodore 
Hayes, from the very dregs of the population of Calcutta—fellows 
of low caste—who never heard a gun fired, and would run in dozens at 
the sight of a Burmah, are to be better paid, forsooth, than our veteran 





oppression. Thus, a laudable emulation will undoubtedly ensue, and the powers 
at war vie with each other in humanity and politeness. In other respects, the 
commander of an invading armament will always find his account in being well 
with the common people of the country in which the descent is made. By civil 
treatment and seasonable gratifications, they will be encouraged to bring into the 
camp regular supplies of provision and refreshment; they will mingle with the 
soldiers, and even form friendships among them: serve as guides, messengers, 
and interpreters ; let out their cattle for hire and draught-horses ; work in their 
own persons as day-labourers : discover proper fords, bridges, roads, passes, and 
defiles; and, if artfully managed, communicate many useful hints of intelli- 
gence. If great care and circumspection be not exerted in maintaining disci- 
pline, and bridling the licentious disposition of the soldiers, such invasions will 
be productive of nothing but miscarriage and disgrace.”’ 

® Flour (not rice) being the usual food of the men of the upper provinces, it 
was surely improper to hold out to them the prospect of being fed upon rice, un- 
Jess in cases of absolute necessity, to which they would have yielded as a matter 
of course. But since, even the European troops, in hospital, were allowed to 
perish in hundreds for want of proper food, the Sepoys could not expect Govern- 
ment would be more careful of them. 
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troops, whose birth and former services guarantee conduct becoming sol- 
diers. These men have the mortification of seeing themselves worse 
treated than this rabble of raw recruits, who are proceeding under the 
auspices of the Commodore. Very poor expectations are formed of his 
expensive squadron; and the sums that have been lavished upon it, to 
no purpose it is feared, would have been much better employed in render- 
ing our regular forces more efficient. ? 

To return to the Regiments at Barrackpore, the prospect of gfeat 
scarcity and dearth of provisions being aggravated by the want of car- 
riage, which rendered it impossible for them to carry along with them 
their cooking-pots and other baggage, they were thus driven, it appears, 
to make a representation of their grievances before proceeding on this (in 
their eyes, dreadful) service; and this proving ineffectual, a determina- 
tion was formed, that until their complaints were listened to, they would 
positively not march. This is the essence of the crime committed by 
the Sepoys, for which it was decreed they should be shot! The circum- 
stances which followed, and will probably be artfully pleaded in aggrava- 
tion of their conduct, were contingent results, as you will see, of the 
measures Government adopted. 

With regard to this resolution of the Sepoys, it is to be observed, in the 
first place, that Government ought not to have allowed matters to come 
to this extremity; since the general discontent prevailing must have 
been for some time known to the officers, (and | am informed was known 
at least a fortnight before,) both from the actual complaints made to 
them, and the frequent consultations among the soldiers in large meet- 
ings, which are stated to have taken place. This being the case, either 
the grounds of dissatisfaction ought to have been removed in time, by all 
reasonable redress and indulgence, in order to overcome their appre- 
hensions or reluctance. Or, if it was determined not to conciliate and 
encourage them, means ought to have been employed to check the spirit 
of complaint, before it rose to such height. Secondly, when by inatten- 
tion matters had been unwisely brought to this extremity, still they might 
have been snioothed by judicious management, according to the 
opinion of old and experienced British officers, who from an intimate 
knowledge of the Sepoy character, agree that they require to be coaxed 
and (in many little things) humoured like children. Their peculiar uo- 
tions and prejudices do, (among others the native opinion of the Bur- 
mese,) in fact, appear to us childish; and it is more magnaminous on 
our parts so to regard them; since they must be, with sensible men, a 
ground of compassion rather than a justification of cruelty. 

The mode of proceeding eventually adopted by Government falls now 
to be explained, and, in doing this, I shall have an eye to the account 
published by the Deputy Judge Advocate, who has undertaken to be the 
apologist of Government in this affair. Nor is this his first essay in adu- 
lation, as you may have observed, from his vying a short time ago with 
John Bull (the prince of Oriental flatterers), quarrelling with him about 
the proper mode of defending the propriety and wisdom of the conduct of 
Government in the Burmese war. His account is drawn up, as he avows, 
to make an impression on the people of England; and as he has been 
allowed to publish his version of this affair, while no other editor dare 
touch upon it, Government is evidently so weak as to imagine that the 
British public will be swayed by the specious representations of one of 
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their own Military servants, whose needy circumstances (arising from his 
having lately to pay a large sum of money as damages in a crim. con. pro= 
secution) rendered it eligible to him to receive a salary, as editor of a daily 
paper, in addition to that of Deputy Judge Advocate; though it would 
be impossible for him to do his duty honestly and fearlessly, in his edito- 
rial capacity, without risking the loss of his place and emoluments in his 
judicial character; a consideration which must deprive his testimony of 
all claim to weight or consideration. 

The 26th, 47th, and 62d Regiments of Native troops, at Barrackpore, 
had been under marching orders for some weeks previous; but Monday, 
the Ist of November, was finally fixed for the 47th to proceed upon its 
route towards the eastern frontier. Discontent being well known to 
prevail among the Sepoys of these regiments, the experiment of making 
the 47th advance first, was, perhaps, made in the hope that, from its 
good character, it would set an example of obedience to the rest. On 
Sunday, the day before it was to have marched, a parade was directed 
in marching order, that th®commanding officer might inspect the knap- 
sacks, accoutrements, &c., and see that they were fit for service. On 
going to the parade it was officially reported to Lieutenant-Colonel Cart- 
wright, that a great number of his men had positively refused to put on 
their knapsacks. 

The lieutenant-colonel having gone along the companies, and ex- 
pressed his high displeasure at their conduct, in about two hours af- 
ter (says the account) a good number of the men had got their knap- 
sacks on; implying that still mapy had not. The colonel then threw 
them into a square, and harangued them for a considerable time on the 


impropriety of their conduct; however, it appears, he was not able to 


convince thetn that their grievances did not require redress, as, at the 
conclusion of his harangue, they declared they would not march. A 
parade was again ordered for the following morning, Colonel Cartwright 
still hoping, it is said, that when the time for moving arrived, the troops 
would proceed quietly without urging their complaints further. Yet 
since one of these was their inability to procure draft cattle to transport 
their baggage, it might rather have been expected that this, on the ar- 
rival of the time for marching, would be an insuperable obstacle to their 
compliance. It has been stated that the sum offered at least by Govern- 
ment, to remove this acknowledged difficulty, had been tendered back as 
being inadequate. 

General Dalzell had intimated his intention of being present at the pa- 
rade ordered for Monday morning. When the hour arrived only be- 
tween three and four hundred men were found assembled on the ground, 
(including commissioned and non-commissioned Native officers ;) the 
body of the regiment adhering to the resolution before intimated, of not 
marching without a redress of grievances. On seeing this, the General 
rode up to the rest of the men and reproached them, it is said, in very 
bitter terms for their conduct ; employing, according to report, expres- 
sions of abuse considered insufferably galling and degrading by natives 
of India, to which Sepoys, in particular, are not accustomed from their 
officers; and this so irritated some of the men, that they walked him off 
the parade at the point of bayonet, but without showing any inclination 
to injure a hair of his head. ‘This incident, with every other part of 
their conduct, concurs with what is understood to have been the reso- 
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lution of the Sepoys—(in thus seeking a redress of grievances)—to ab- 
stain from any violence, particularly towards their European officers; but 
simply to refuse to march until their complaints were listened to by Go- 
vernment. It is stated that the main body of the regiment, which had 
refused to turn out on parade, made the part which had done so return 
to the lines, with the exception of the Native commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, who were sent to Colonel Cartwright’s house (says 
the Deputy Judge Advocate) ‘‘ as a place of safety.” By this expres- 
sion it is plainly insinuated that they were in danger of their tives from 
the private men, and it is elsewhere stated, that there was no evidence 
of any one of them concurring with, or being at all concerned in the 
refractory proceedings of the Sepoys ; yet we shall find that Government 
afterwards punished these very officers for conduct of which it is con- 
fessed they were not only innocent, but endangered their lives to pre- 
vent! Such manifest and glaring inconsistencies render the account of 
this affair, published by Government and its creatures, totally unworthy of 
credit, unless in so far as supported by othereoncurring testimony. Here 
it is to be remarked, before proceeding farther, that, on the foregoing 
circumstances, Government came to the decision, that the 47th Regi- 
ment should be sacrificed, unless it implicitly obeyed, without showing 
further reluctance, the order to march. From different individuals I 
have ascertained, that this resolution is known to have been taken on 
the day before it was carried- into execution; consequently it can be 
justified or defended only on what has preceded, and not on any thing that 
follows this period. 

Leaving the 47th in the meantime, I shall now notice the conduct of 
the other Native troops, on the evening of Monday, the same day of 
which I have been speaking. About eight or nine o'clock, a body of the 
62d Regiment, amounting, as estimated, to the number of one hundred 
and fifty, went to the quarter guard, and taking the colours, removed 
them to the distance of a hundred yards. ‘Two of their officers (Captain 
Ashe and Ensign Boyd) hastened to the spot, and the former expostu- 
lated with the men on their extraordinary conduct, and reminded them 
of their former good name. We are not informed of the precise nature 
of the language he employed towards the Sepoys ; whether it was sooth- 
ing and conciliatory, tending to make them more patient under their 
grievances, or, on the contrary, dictated by the lively emotions of dis- 
pleasure he probably felt at this sudden breach of discipline, and of 
course reproachful and irritating. In forming a judgment on this point, 
we must be guided by a consideration of the circumstances of the case 
and the result. One Sepoy advised him to retire or his life would be 
endangered. Captain Ashe (says the Deputy Judge Advocate) “ de- 
clared his resolution not to leave the colours.” ‘This indicates very 
plainly that he assumed the attitude of violence rather than of persuasion, 
and, if so, it was neither the wisest nor safest course. The circumstance 
which followed seems likewise to show that the advice of the Sepoy, 
above menticned, was just, and, therefore, probably given with a sin- 
cere desire to save the life of his officer, who (he might naturally appre- 
hend) would be apt, if he continued long, to provoke some of the more 
violent todo him an injury. This was evidently very liable to happen, 
from any sudden ebullition of passion or intemperance in either party ; 
even in a single individual of the disorderly groupe; and we are accord- 
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ingly told that one of the Sepoys then struck this officer twice, and, it 
is said, sought for a bayonet wherewith to assail him. But the man, 
guilty of this, was instantly laid hold of by his comrades, who protested 
that they would not suffer their officer to be touched; and entreated 
Captain Ashe to go away, saying, “ they were mad, and knew not what 
they were about.” This strongly corroborates the remark before made, 
that the discontented Sepoys had vowed to hold the persons of their 
officers sacred, and, in fact, to abstain from all violence—unless ‘in so 
far as their remaining passive, and refusing to march until their griev- 
ances were listened to, was a violent remedy for their complaints. Not- 
withstanding this, it is not at all surprising that, in a large disorganised 
mass of some hundreds, an individual should be found desper ate enough 
to make such a threat; but the cenduct of the rest, in checking this 
single ruffian, evinces the more unequivocally that, as a body, they were 
actuated by a totally different spirit. 

Having thus constrained these officers to leave them, they proceeded 
with the colours, and joined the 47th. In the meantime, the command- 
ing officer, Major Roope, and the other officers of the 62d, had been 
exerting themselves to preserve order among the rest of the corps, 
according to the statement of the Deputy Judge Advocate; who thus 
insinuates, that they were with difficulty restrained from all joining the 
malcontents. About the same time, a party of the Sepoys of the 26th 
Regiment, about twenty or thirty in number, carried off one of their 
colours, and likewise joined the 47th, notwithstanding all the exertions 
of Lieutenant’ Colonel D’Aguilar to prevent them. 

In the meantime, Government had been active in making such pre- 
parations as it thought necessary in this emergency. The King’s 47th 
Regiment of European troops, which had set forward to act against 
the Burmese, and proceeded some distance up the river, but not so far 
as to be beyond reach, was hastily recalled, and reached Barrackpore on 
Monday night, where things were in the state above described. The 
European Troops that could be spared from Fort William (where the 
Royals were), the Body Guard Cavalry troop from Calcutta, and the 
Artillery from Dum Dum, were also concentrated at Barrackpore. 

There were, consequently, assembled here, on Tuesday morning, two 
European Regiments, the Royals and 47th, besides the Artillery from 
Dum Dum; three Native Regiments, the ] 6th, 61st, and 68th, (accord- 
ing to the sketch in my hands), with the Body Guard,—for the purpose 
of coercing one Regiment, the 47th, Native troops, and the two or 
three Companies from the 26th and 62d; which last two, being partly 
implicated and partly neutral, I leave out of the computation. Without 
being able to enter minutely into the numbers of each corps, it appears 
a fair conjecture, that the number of the refractory Sepoys was about 
one-sixth of the number of the troops who were brought against them. 

The Commander in Chief having also arrived on the spot, ‘* day- 
light” says the account, “alone was waited for, to put into execution 
those prompt and vigorous measures upon which his Excellency had 
already determined.” The wished-for morning soon came that ushered 
in the memorable 2d of November—a day destined to be so fatally 
distinguished. And here let us pause for a moment on the brink of that 
gulph into which we are informed they were resolved to plunge; for 
although the deed is already written in the records of the past (which even 
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the gods cannot recal), the mind, in pursuing the retrospect, is fain td 
linger on the possibility of escaping.the dismal catastrophe of men being 
massacred in cold blood. Would to God that the apologist of the Go- 
vernment had been able to assign some more satisfactory excuse for s0 
horrid a proceeding! We are informed, that up to this period, the 
47th Regiment, as a body, continued (with the exception of refusing to 
march, or put themselves in marching order) obedient and respectful to 
its officers, saluting them, as usual, when they passed, and attending to 
their orders. The removal of the colours, by some men of the other 
Regiments (26th and 62d), was confessedly a partial proceeding, by com- 
paratively a small number. ‘The grand question, therefore, is whether, 
even if it was determined to refuse all redress or indulgence, the punish- 
ment of a few of the most refractory, might not have brought the rest to 
entire order and submission. This remedy was adopted, with the com- 
pletest success, by Sir Hector Munro, in 1784, when placed in cireum- 
stances infinitely more hazardous, with his troops mutinous in the face 
of a hostile force, and actually passing over in a body to the enemy. It 
is thus detailed by Mill (History of India, vol. 3. p. 311.) 


In the mouth of May, Major, afterwards Sir Hector Munro, arrived from 
Bombay with a body of troops, partly King’s and partly Company's; and has- 
tened with them to Patna, to take the command of the army. He found the 
troops, Europeans as well as Sepoys, extremely mutinous, deserting to the 
enemy, threatening to carry off their officers, demanding higher pay, and a large 
donation, promised, as they affirmed, by the Nabob.? The Major resolved to 
subdue this spirit by the severest measures. He had hardly arrived when a whole 
battalion of Sepoys, with their arms and accoutrements, went off to join thé 
enemy. He immediately detached a body of troops on whom he thought he 
could depend, to pursue and bring them back. They overtook them in the 
night, when asleep, and made them prisoners. ‘he Major, ready to receive 
them, with the troops under arms, ordered their officers to select fifty, whom they 
deemed the most depraved and mischievous, and of this fifty to select again 
twenty-four of the worst. He then ordered a field court-martial, composed of 
their own black officers, to be immediately held; and addressed the Court, im- 

ressing them with a sense of the destruction which impended over an army 
in which crimes like these were not effecteally repressed. The prisoners were 
found guilty of mutiny and desertion, and sentenced to suffer death in any man- 
ner which the commander should direct. He ordered four of them to be imme- 
diately tied to the guns, and blown away; when four grenadiers presented them- 
selves, and begged, as they had always had the post of honour, that they should 
first be allowed to suffer. After the death of these four men, the European offi- 
cers of the battalions of Sepoys, who were then in the field, came to inform the 
Major that the Sepoys would not suffer the execution of any more. He ordered 
the artillery officers to load the field-pieces with grape ; and drew up tbe Euro- 
peans with the guns in their intervals. He then desired the officers to return to 
the heads of their battalions; after which he commanded the battalions to 
ground their arms, and assured them if a man attempted to move that he would 
give orders to fire. Sixteen more of the twenty-four men were then blown away ; 
the remaining four were sent to another place of cantonment and executed in the 
same manner. Nothing is more singular, than that the same men, in whom it is 
endeayoured to raise to the highest pitch the contempt of death, and who may 
be depended upon for meeting it, without hesitation, at the hand of the enemy, 
should yet tremble, and be subdued, when threatened with it by their own 
officers. 


When the sacrifice of twenty-four men was sufficient to suppress a 
mutiny of that very criminal description, could it be necessary to have 





7 It appears by Munro’s evidence (First Report, Committee, 1772) that such 
a promise was made to them, and through Major Adams, 
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recourse to the indiscriminate massacre of hundreds to curb mere mur- 
murings about pay, unaccompanied hy any such act of treachery? This 
is the great question to be solved—Was it requisite to have recourse to 
a general slaughter ? 

However this may be, the fact is, we are told, that Government had 
determined on strong measures. But before these could be carried into 
execution, it was necessary, it appears, that the dissatisfaction of the 
Sepoys should be made to assume a form of disobedience more tangible 
or technically criminal. Iaving surrounded them with the other Native 
and Enropean troops already mentioned, the Adjutant General and 
Quarter Master General of the army, with the officer commanding the 
47th Regiment, were sent to order them to lay down their arms, and to 
threaten them with immediate punishment in case of refusal. The poor 
deluded beings, relying on the mercy of the British Government, hesi- 
tated, we are told, pleading their oath not to yield, unless the grievances 
they complained of were redressed. The order to lay down their arms 
consequently threw them into a dilemma, as must have been anticipated : 
and the men, not knowing what would be the consequences of this act, 
hesitated between the dictates of passive obedience and their sense of 
wrong. But their subsequent conduct shows that this hesitation and 
non-compliance of the Sepoys was quite disconnected from any idea of 
resistance or using their arms offensively. Since, when fired upon, al- 
though they had muskets in their hands, ready loaded we are told, it does 
not appear that even one of them fired in retaliation. It is reported, that 
they were asked (whether at this conjuncture or previously I am unable to 
say) if they wished to make any communication to the Governor-General. 
They replied, that they had nothing whatever to say to that pice-changer* 
(Bunya); but they earnestly wished to make a representation to the 
‘* Burra General ” (that is, the Commander-in-Chief). They were there- 
upon told that he would not listen to them while they continued in 
arms. According to report, ten minutes were allowed them to lay 
down their arms, which was certainly little enough time for the order to 
reach every individual of a mass of one thousand or twelve hundred 
men; but, according to the printed reports, which do not speak of even 
one minute’s delay, the moment their refusal was intimated to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he ordered them to be cut down. Before such a 
desperate step was taken, I would rather that he had addressed them 
as the famous Roman General did the rebellious legions of Capua :— 
“Whatever you do, I am resolved to behave as becomes me: if 
I draw my sword it shall not be till you have drawn yours. If blood 
must be shed, you shall begin the slaughter.” This, however, was ad- 
dressed to traitors, who, after the basest conduct, were perfidiously march- 
ing, in hostile array, against their country, which was happily saved by 
this mixture of firmness and humanity. Are these Pagan virtues ex- 
tinct among Brito»s and Christians, that we should, without hesitation 
or reluctance, commence the work of slaughter, without the excuse that 
our victims had shed, or even wished to shed, a single drop of blood? That 





8 Pysa, in Hindoostanee, is the term used for money generally: and pice or 
pysa, for the sinallest description of copper coin, equal to a farthing. ‘The term 
must have been used in allusion to the contemptible parsimony of certain 
measures, of which he was supposed to be the author, 
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you may be the better able to form an opinion of the whole transaction, 
I shall give as particular a detail as I am able of the sequel, resuming 
the account from the morning of this day (Nov. 2d.) 

The accompanying sketch will give an idea of the manner in which 
the troops at Barrackpore were disposed. The Sepoys are cantoned on 
the left of the road leading to Calcutta, on the other side of which, 
under cover of the trees skirting it, the artillery brought from Dum Dum 
the previous night were secretly placed, out of the view of the refractory 
Sepoys. These being drawn out as represented, in front of their lines of 
huts, to the open space between the above road and that leading to 
Pultah Ghaut; the Royals (European regiment) were placed on their 
right, and the King’s 47th and Body Guard (cavalry) drawn out on their 
left, where the Commander-in-Chief and his staff had taken up a posi- 
tion. These dispositions being made, in order to commence operations, as 
we are told, as soon as daybreak would allow, an order was sent to the 
refractory Sepoys to ground arms; with which they either hesitated, 
delayed, or refused to comply, as already mentioned ; requesting, we 
are informed, to be allowed to make a representation to the Burra 
General, which was not permitted, unless preceded by entire submis- 
sion. Their refusal being thereupon reported to the Commander-in- 
Chief, a signal, that had been preconcerted, was instantly given by the 
firing of two guns (the gallopers of the body guard); and the artillery 
placed in ambuscade opened upon the body of Sepoys, now devoted to 
destruction. While these played upon them from the rear across the 
road, and consequently through the line of huts containing their females 
and children, part of which were blown to pieces, the unhappy men, 
immediately throwing away their arms, accoutrements and uniforms, 
hastened to disperse in whatever way they could; but the Body Guard 
cavalry being at the same time ordered to advance at a quick pace, their 
retreat in that direction was cut off; and if they tried to escape on the 
opposite side, they were intercepted by the Royals, who were ordered to 
fall upon them from the right. Thus broken and scattered, unarmed and 
half naked, (having thrown off their clothes or uniforms, in the hope of 
escaping undistinguished among the peasants and villagers) they were 
furiously pursued by the English troops, even into the native huts, where 
they fled for shelter or concealment, and shot or put to the bayonet in 
this helpless state, wherever found, without mercy! So great was the 
sanguinary fury that possessed the pursuers, according to the most 
authentic accounts, that many other Natives, who were not Sepoys at 
all, fell in the general carnage, which overspread the country for miles 
round! Between thirty and forty innocent persons, villagers and others, 
who happened to be in the neighbourhood, including women and children, 
killed and maimed, added to the horrors of the bloody scene! 

To what extent the carnage was carried may be conceived from the 
expression used in the before-mentioned apology of the Deputy Judge 
Advocate. He says (vide Hurkaru), that ‘‘ the Royals continued sniping 
allthe morning ;” leaving us to guess, from this ambiguous hint, how 
long the slaughter continued, having merely informed us before, that the 
business commenced as soon as the dawn of day would permit. The 
best accounts agree that part of the troops were not returned before one 
o'clock P. M.: implying a continuance of the pursuit and slaughter for se- 
veral successive hours ; and, as it extended, we are told, on one side as far 
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as Pultah Ghaut, a part of the fugitives being also drowned in attempt- 
ing to escape by crossing the river; the number who fell on the spot, or 
died of their wounds in the surrounding country, must have been great.’ 

The apologist of Government, however, has the hardihood to say (see 
Deputy Judge Advocate’s account), that even if treble the number had 
been slain, he would consider it neither lamentable nor excessive ; con- 
fessing, at the same time, that he speaks of the amount of lives lost by 
perfect guess; so that for any thing he knows it may have been nearly a 
thousand. He also, you observe, employs the sporting phrase, ‘‘ sniping,” 
to describe this melancholy transaction ; and he is no doubt the best judge 
of the language most acceptable to his superiors, of which he has obtained 
substantial proofs; having, in fact, become a great favorite with the 
Commander-in-Chief.” But others have seen this disgraceful flippancy 
on such an occasion with extreme disgust. ‘The public, of course, can 
only regard it as an intimation of the supreme indifference Government 
feels about shedding the blood of its own troops, or its Native subjects. 
Its apologist seems even to make this a subject of boasting, and to feel 
disappointment that many more were not killed—a disappointment in 
which few will sympathize. He indeed gives out, that the number did 
not exceed one hundred ; but he takes care to qualify the assertion by 
saying, it is “ a perfect guess.” This looks too much like an evasion, 
since his situation enabled him to state the facts with precision; and he 
must have been aware, when he wrote this, that the general estimate of 
the public rated the killed at five or six hundred. The Government has 
observed a similar caution in the official statement, not venturing to tell 
the world the number of its victims. 

The General Order of the 4th of November atinounces, that the 47th 
Native Regiment has been annihilated entirely, and blotted out of the 
army, No. 47 being struck out of the army list; and that a new regi- 
ment, to be numbered the 69th, is to be immediately raised in its stead ; 
to which the European officers of the late 47th are to be transferred. By 
this Order, Government attempts to throw the blame of what has occurred 
on the Native officers ; not that it pretends to possess any actual evidence 
against them, but on the presumption that, from their intimate connexion 
with the Sepoys, their own countrymen, they must have been implicated 
in their schemes. The Native officers are accordingly disgraced and 
peremptorily dismissed the service ; this punishment being inflicted upon 
these men without any form of trial, evidently because they are the coun- 
trymen of the real offenders! The English soldiers employed at Bar- 
rackpore might assign the same reason for shooting the harmless villagers ; 
since these had black faces like the Sepoys. Accordingly, soon after the 
transaction, a highly respectable Native informed me, that on seeing the 
troops returning from the Barrackpore slaughter, he thought it necessary 
to withdraw out of their sight, lest they should consider the colour of his 
skin a sufficient warrant for putting him to death. I have already noticed 
the intimation given by the Deputy Judge Advocate, that the Native 
officers were considered to be in danger from the Sepoys, so far from 





9 An extract of a Letter from Bengal, written about the time, and published in 
the Cape Gazette, rates the killed at 440. 

1¢ Tt is but fair to notice that he possesses other merits, having, like the editor 
of your London John Bull, written and published doggerel verses, abusing Mr. 
Hume, Mr, Brougham, and other advocates of public improvement, 
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being in collusion with them; and the very different circumstances in 
which the officers and men are placed, in regard to pay, does not warrant 
a belief that the former participated at all in the complaints of the latter. 
Yet these men, against whom it was confessed no particle of evidence 
existed, and who had such strong circumstances in their favour, having 
remained steady amid the general discontents of their countrymen, are 
punished even without a trial! 

In justification of this, 1 suppose, the Government intends the ex post 
facto law, which it proceeds to make in the same General Orders, that 
the Native officers throughout the army shall in future be held responsible 
for any similar conduct on the part of the men under them; and the 
Governor-General observes, that ‘‘ Even on the rumour of any discontent 
in a corps, itis their particular duty to communicate it instantly to their 
European officers.” Now I am certainly informed that, on this occasion, 
the discontent existing was known to the European officers, or part 
of them, at least ten days before, and as the Government does not ac- 
cuse the Native officers of concealment, it is but fair to presume, that in 
this they did their duty ; consequently, the blame attempted to be shifted 
upon them recoils upon those who did not take the necessary measures 
to remove in time the causes of discontent; for, unless that be done, how 
is it possible that the Native officers can answer for their men being satis- 
fied? The Government reserves to itself the power of maltreating the 
men, and at the saine time requires of the Native officers, on pain of 
punishment, to keep them contented! After going so far henditiag: a 
Court of Inquiry is appointed to investigate the business, the result of 
which is not yet known. 

On the day after the transaction, a Court Martial being assembled at 
Barrackpore, 40 Sepoys of the 47th Regiment, were arraigned before it, 
on the p of having, on the morning of Tuesday the 2nd of Novem- 
ber 1824, and two days immediately preceding, refused to march from 
Barrackpore in conformity with the orders given them, “ until certain 
illegal and insubordinate demands should be first conceded to them.” The 
Court found them guilty of the charge, and sentenced them all to suifer 
death, which sentence was confirmed by the Commander-in-Chief, who 
ordered six of them to be hanged, and the rest of the forty to hard labour 
on the roads for fourteen years. At another Court Martial on the 5th, 
about 20 men of the 62d Regiment, were arraigned on a similar charge, 
and for removing their colours to join the 47th, four of whom were 
hanged, and the rest condemned to work in irons on the roads for four- 
teen years; and, in like manner, one Sepoy of the 26th Regiment, was 
hanged, and two condemned to the roads for the same term. On the 
same day 42 men more of the 47th Regiment, on the same charge as 
the former, were sentenced to death, of which twenty-one men were 
condemned to the roads for sixteen years; ten for a term of five years, 
and one for one year. A Sepoy of the 62d was condemned to the roads 
for one year, for having removed the colours of the Regiment to the 47th, 
and refused to march. At a Court Martial assembled on the 9th of 
November, another Sepoy of the 47th was convicted of having “ excited 
and joined in the mutiny, and having commanded the body of the mu- 
tineers on the morning of the Ist and 2d of November,” &c. He was 
in consequence sentenced to be hung in chains. The Government has 
not yet published any more of the details of this shocking-business, which, 
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nowever, did not end here. A non-comissioned Native officer of the 47th 
was arraigned on a similar charge, and a number of men were to be gib- 
heted somewhere about Barrackpore—the place selected, near Lord 
Amherst’s rural retreat—as a warning to those who behold this dismal 
memorial of his reign. 

The first apparent consequence of these sanguinary proceedings, is the 
great desertion going on among the Native troops, showing that our service 
is no longer worth engaging in, or that they have lost confidence in our 
justice and humanity. Whatever be the cause, those who forsake our 
standard in the winter of our fortune will soon swell the ranks of the 
enemy, and carry thither the only sort of knowledge we in our wisdom 
have thought it safe to diffuse widely among the Natives of India, viz., 
the art of military discipline—the most formidable of all, whether in the 
hands of civilized men, or barbarians. This new spirit of desertidn seems to 
have diffused itself among our troops in different parts of the country, as 
fast as the news had spread of the Barrackpore massacre. When the report 
of it reached one station, the troops quartered there are said to have set 
off at once, carrying with them their arms and accoutrements. The last 
we hear of them is, that they were marching ina body towards the 
Upper Provinces, and supporting themselves by plunder on the road. 
Orders have been given for recruiting ; but experienced Bengal officers 
think this will be extremely difficult in the present state of the public 
mind, and while this system continues—that to prevent desertion is im- 
possible. With a view to remedy the latter evil, which in the present 
conjuncture is truly alarming, Government has issued an Order to its 
servants in all parts of the country, offering rewards to all who will assist 
in apprehending deserters. But in such acountry as India, this is a 
feeble check ; and little is to be expected of troops kept together by fear, 
rather than affection ; led into the field by force, not attachment to our 
cause. 

The other Native troops at Barrackpore, under marching orders, have 
marched; but it remains to be seen how they will deport themselves 
when beyond the reach of British bayonets ; when they begin to experi- 
ence those hardships, the prospect of which made their fellow-soldiers 
stand to be slaughtered rather than advance; when they are in the front of 
a bold and politic enemy, whom our ill success already has taught them to 
dread in the field; and who are well enough acquainted with our position 
in India to see the advantage of holding out every temptation for our 
troops to desert a standard to which they have been attracted by mere 
interest and temporary convenience, to which they are attached by no 
national feelings—far less by the tie of religion, 

We hear that at Cuttack, also, the same spirit showed itself—the 
troops having refused to embark on the expedition; but how this 
affair was managed will, we hope, be more clearly explained to the 
people at home than it has been to us. The Government Gazette states, 
that Shiekh Dullah (formerly a noted chieftain), and one calling himself 
the brother of the Ex-Peshwa Bajee Rao, (taking advantage, no doubt, 
of the aspect of our affairs,) had commenced operations on the Nerbud- 
da; but they have been vigorously attacked ; the chieftains themselves, 
however, have eluded our grasp. It would appear as if even the petty 
Zumeendars were encouraged to lift up the head of rebellion, in the 
hope that our attention and troops will be too much distracted and 
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divided, or our hands too full with the Burmese war to be able to spare 
any force to keep them in check. The last accounts from Madras state 
that a troop of horse, under the command of Captain Black, have been 
entirely cut off by a petty chieftain, near Darwar, who had assumed an 
attitude of resistance ; and, it is added, that Mr. Thackeray, the Chief 
Commissioner and Collector of that part of the country, with three mili- 
tary officers, have unfortunatly lost their lives. Such a daring act could 
arise from no common cause. Reports of the same alarming nature 
daily reach us from other parts of India. The squadron of the 5th 
Cavalry at Bareilly, which was under orders to march on the 5th, has 
been ordered (says the India Gazette) to stand fast, in consequence of 
some intelligence from Moradabad, to which it cannot more particularly 
refer. According to private accounts also, Runjeet Singh is meditating 
some hostile project; but we cannot expect to penetrate the profound 
policy of that chieftain until we see its effects. He is too able and 
prudent a leader to involve himself rashly in a war, which must pro- 
bably end in the destruction of one of the parties, and that perhaps 
himself. 

We hear that despatches will be immediately sent to Ceylon, the Isle 
of France, and Cape of Good Hope, representing the necessity of send- 
ing to the Continent of India all the troops that can be spared from these 
Colonies. But, in particular, we expect a large reinforcement from 
Europe, when these accounts reach England: and may they arrive in 
time to save us from the consequences of our own fully, which has 
plunged us into this fearful labyrinth. If Colonization had been per- 
mitted, how great the advantages it would have given the Government 
in such an emergency! With a large British population growing up 
around it, bound together by natioval feelings and faith and interest, and 
a common sense of danger—although every black mercenary were to 
turn his back and join the hostile ranks of his countrymen—we alone, 
with British swords in British hands, could then set the united powers of 
India at defiance. This is the only solid basis on which our power can 
be placed, to give it a chance of permanency; but this is abandoned, to 
gratify the short-sighted and narrow views of a selfish Monopoly, which 
would rather make a total sacrifice of this splendid acquisition, than 
suffer Englishmen in general to participate in its advantages. However, 
England is so much accustomed to see her general interests sacrificed to 
the convenience of a few, that now she will hardly deign to complain ; it 
has been so almost from the commencement of the East India Company ; 
and it will probably end as it began. 

P. S.—The Government Gazette, of the 11th, contained a report of 
the King and Queen of Ava having been both put to death, and other 

articulars of a complete revolution in the Government of the Burman 

mpire. According to the last accounts, however, this appears to be a 
mere hoax; and it has unfortunately not gained credit long enough, I 
fear, to enable its authors to get rid of their India stock. In Calcutta, 
at least, it has not lived more than a few days; but in London it may 
have taken more effect. 

Distant from the scene of action, you cannot feel, as we do here, the 
force of such expressions as the following, which I have often heard ut- 
tered with a sigh: “‘ If a Free Press had existed, things would never 
have come to this pass.” Some correspondent of the Calcutta Journal 
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would have informed Lord Amherst, that there was such a thing, in a 
tropical climate, as the rainy monsoon, during whic it was useless to 
send an army to be sacrificed at Rangoon. Some one would have made 
known, through the public papers, the concentration of Burmese troops 
on our frontier before they cut off our force at Ramoo; since this in- 
formation might have been given through the public press, without the 
risk of a reprimand from superior authority,—the ungratetul return made 
to a Civil servant in the eastern part of Bengal, for his zeal in giving 
such information when he felt his district to be in danger. If the press 
had not been shackled, some one acquainted with the state of the Bar- 
rackpore troops, would have given a hint of the discontent growing up 
among them, that its causes might have been seasonably removed ; 
although he could not give such information through an official channel, 
or was unwilling to appear as an accuser or complainer, and encounter 
the insolence with which we see such representations are met. Freedom 
of publication would also have relieved the public mind, and the Go- 
vernment itself, from the alarming verbal reports continually floating 
about in Calcutta, (such as of a fleet of Burmese war-boats being in the 
Sunderbunds—the destruction of our troops at Rangoon, &c.) reports 
which, as things now stand, cannot be soon checked in any public man- 
ner, since the press is discredited,—its silence being attributed to fear ; its 
representations to the influence of Government. ‘lhe Government itself 
has shown that it deeply feels this evil, having bitterly complained of it in 
its own Gazette, and expressed the highest indignation against one of these 
“ alarms,” which it stated to have been traced at last to a common 
sirkar,—so paltry are the causes which are suflicient to discompose the 
serenity of despotic power ! 
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Tue ranks of the hostile are crowded, 
The slavish may crouch in their fear ; 
But the brow of the free is unclouded— 
His day of proud triumph is near! 
The mild may be goaded to madness, 
The wise, and the good, and the brave, 
May witness with shame and with sadness 
The arts of the base to enslave— 
But, oh! there are spirits of glory and might, 
Shall guard the bright banners of Freedom and Right! 


Though many are servilely bowing ; 
The coward, the courtier, and slave, 
Yet still there are hearts that are glowing, 
And hands that are ready to save. 
Away then, the sland’rer’s reviling,— 
Fair England, the Queen of the Sea! 
With pride and emotion is smiling 
On the glorious cause of the free. 
And exultingly cries, with approving delight, 
** Stand firm, my loved children, for Freedom and Right!” 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 5, Db 



















































CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE POETRY OF THE 
PRESENT AGE, 


Ir is difficult to seize the distinguishing traits of our present poetry, and 
more difficult still to persuade the reader that it is a subject upon which 
any thing new can be said. It is of little use, however, to be discouraged 
by difficulty, and much good may arise from coming to a proper under- 
standing on this topic. Many writers have already endeavoured, it must 
be confessed, to give rise in the minds of men to correct notions concern- 
ing poetry in general, as well as of that particular kind which at present 
prevails amongst us; but they were, it would seem, too refined to be 
taken with simple truth, and appear to have been chiefly anxious to erect 
new or plausible theories. Such a disposition of mind is unfavourable to 
severe and genuine inquiry. The man who is guided by it, seeks only to 
dazzle and amuse ; plays off, like a juggler, a succession of dexterous 
contortions of thinking, and blunts, puzzles, and confounds the judgment, 
by directing it against those unsearchable problems which must always 
defy the efforts of human sagacity. 

But it does not follew, because certain portions of our intellectual 
patrimony appear irretrievably barren, that we are to act over upon them 
the fable of the Danaides, while any thing that may reward the labourer 
remains to be cultivated. We may still, therefore, promote inquiries, 
having for their aim the clearing up of difficulties in our canons of poetry, 
although it be now considered as nearly certain that poetry itself is inca- 
pable of definition. Its elenients, and principles, indeed, seem like the air, 
which, while it rushes by in wintry storms and tempests, disturbing heaven 
and earth with its irresistible power, is not more visible to the eye, than 
when creeping silently over the fields in summer. But, whatever be 
the abstract nature of poetry, its forms are very various; so that what 
appears to one age the weakest and least desirable, has been observed to 
constitute the delight and the standard even of perfection, of another 
generation. In these changes, however, it only resembles all sublunary 
things. The tide of human affairs is never at a stay, and all that float 
upon it are necessarily borne along through whatever channels it may 
happen to flow. We cannot shape, we can only observe, the course of 
our destiny. Whatever is the object of human industry, or the product 
of human invention, is linked by invisible relations to a general form of 
intellect, which is commonly denominated the spirit of the age; this 
form, if it could be correctly delineated, would offer a kind of key to 
particular invention ; for most men are nothing more than shoots and 
branches from the great trunk of the times. 

Poetry, however divine in its nature, is very subject to earthly in- 
fluences, and with amazing fidelity reflects the temper of the age. When 
the general mind is keen and earnest, poetry is energetic, passionate, 
simple; because the public then look for powerful emotion, but will not 
be moved by false splendour and conceit. In succeeding ages, refinement 
takes the place of force and simplicity in its pictures, which savour more 
of art than nature, because society itself has become more artificial in its 
wants and pleasures; and the poet feels it impossible to resist the spell 
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of manners and general associations. Passing on farther still in the 
course of civilization, we find the poet and his contemporaries dwindled 
into pigmies, exchanging civilities with each other, and looking back with 
wonder on the noble, but coarse forms of past generations. If any supe- 
rior minds remain, they are impelled towards irony and satire by the fri- 
volous pursuits of their contemporaries, and throw down contempt, like a 
gauntlet, to be taken up by whoever dares. 

Let others determine in which of these three stations we are at pre- 
sent. We hasten to our subject.—It would appear, then, that the nature 
of the poetry prevailing at any particular period, is determined by the 
light in which it is held by the public; that is, it is sublime and grave, 
or airy, light, and witty, as instruction, emotion, or amusement, is looked 
for. It is natural enough that youthful poets, in all ages, should strike 
first upon the amorous chords of their lyre, and chaunt the praises of 
their mistresses, real or imaginary. But these early efforts are only the 
primitia, the sacred salt and barley, strewed upon the altar before the 
offering up of the hecatomb. Age purifies and ennobles their strains, 
when they are the production of that enthusiasm; which is the leaven 
that raises the mind to the degree of fermentation in which it produces 
poetry. Many begin with grave and weighty subjects; and these may 
be supposed to have skimmed off the froth of their minds in secret, out 
of reverence for the public, and to have made known no more of their 
labours, than might do honour to their reader’s judgment and their own. 
But this is not common. The greater number rate their productions too 
highly to suffer caution or modesty to polish or lessen them. All is 
marble that comes from their quarries; and if they take the trouble to 
dig it out, it is hard if the pubiic will not afford a moment to admire. 
They profess no learning, and never read; so that the reader may be sure 
all he sees is original, and spun, like a spider’s web, from the individual 
bowels of the author. It is their creed, that learning acts upon the poet's 
mind, like frost upon the waters, and binds up and composes the surface 
of it, preventing that swell, nisus, and perturbation, which show so beau- 
tifully beneath the sunbeams of fancy. But they seem never to reflect 
that this can happen only when the mind chooses a wrong route, when it 
trudges through the dusty, beaten road of every-day notions, dry realities, 
or subtleties, that produce nothing, refusing to turn aside to the wilds 
and waters that refresh and gladden the eye and heart. 

Poetry is much more strongly connected with learning and contempla- 
tion than can be readily believed, and is enriched almost equally by 
both : the former digging, as it were, a channel for the stream of the 
imagination, and the latter directing and purifying its waters, It is the 
want of these that has chiefly contributed to deprive the poetry ef our 
contemporaries of life and energy. Their imaginations, resembling that 
of Spenser, rather than Homer’s or Shakespeare's, evaporate most com- 
monly in prolonged descriptions, reflections, and pretty thoughts and 
conceits. They have many reasons for preferring this style; for an 
expression used many centuries ago, to paint a Sicilian or Arcadian land- 
scape, when transported into these northern regions, has every appear- 
ance of being new, especially as it is likely to imply circumstances and 
peculiarities of scenery which the reader wonders he himself has never 
observed in this country. He may well wonder, not having, like the poet, 
the faculty of seeing through the eyes of Virgil or Theocritus. And as 
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to reflections, it is well known how easy it has grown of late to manufac- 
ture them of the most sparkling quality: the whole process consisting in 
translating into verse, a page or two of Addison or Voltaire, Jeremy 
Taylor or Gibbon, as the case may be. With things of this kind, neatly 
dove-tailed together, and presenting a polished showy surface to the 
reader, our poets contrive to hide, as with a screen, the poverty of their 
imagination; being conscious of an utter incapacity to lay open the well- 
furnished apartments of the human heart, in which every passion and 
every desire wears its own livery, and goes directly to those things which 
nature designed to be its proper and ultimate object. 

Rant and bombast may be very often, however, mistaken for energy, 
and minuteness for accuracy ; for it requires at least a habit of observing 
what is natural, to be able, when it comes before us, to know that a 
thing is so. It is not every body that acquires this habit, or knows that 
in judging of works of art there is nothing of such paramount import- 
ance. The lamentable consequences of the want of it may be daily 
contemplated in the majority of our critical works, where the patient 
reader has whims served up for principles, and cutting censure for judg- 
ment. In selecting works for examination, a critic is usually guided by 
one of two motives: a desire to show his own superiority to the author 
under notice, or an aversion to the principles which he is known to enter- 
tain. If it appear, upon proper search, that to make out any appearance 
of superiority on the part of the critic, or to controvert the principles 
contained in the book, is equally hopeless, there remains still a third way 
of disparaging the work,—that of professing not to understand it; which, 
as critics are understood to possess such superlative keenness of intellect, 
is equal to saying it is absolute nonsense. Generally speaking, however, 
there is much more truth than they imagine in their profession of igno- 
rance ; for it would be difficult to name any subject, in the whole circle 
of arts and literature, which any one could, for a moment, suspect a pro- 
fessed critic of understanding thoroughly. Like the French barber, they 
would be actually offended at being supposed to possess more knowledge 
“‘ than their betters,” meaning by betters, persons who possess no know- 
ledge at all. 

But no severity of criticism can be too great, and no contempt too un- 
bounded, for such authors as endeavour to introduce mysticism, and 
unnatural incidents and imagery into poetry, as nothing can be more dif- 
ferent from invention than miraculous or supernatural events, which hap- 
pen without any adequate cause, and for no rational end. The poet who 
sets himself above nature may afterwards do as he pleases; his fancy 
can know no law, for there is none in the regions of impossibility ; he 
has free scope to yoke contradictions together, and to drive them to any 
market he can find open, only taking it along with him, that taste will 
discard him and his productions. The same censure applies to those 
who endeavour to create new, or to introduce barbarous mythologies, 
such as never can obtain belief, or have been credited only by the most 
stupidly ignorant of mankind. The fables of Greece and Rome passed 
through the fire of civilization, and were worn into proportion and 
beauty by the touch of a thousand poets. The censers of genius and 
fancy, burning long after those of superstition had been extinguished by 
reason, threw a brightness and a perfume upon them, and kept up that 
kind of mitigated belief (the poverty of language denies us a more exact 
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term) which consistent and harmonious fiction, even while it is known to 
be fiction, will always readily obtain. No one now believes in the exist- 
ence of Jupiter and Apollo; but all persons of correct taste and lively 
fancy, believe that, had they ever been, their deeds and manners would 
have corresponded exactly to what is related of them by Homer. 

In the Ancient Mariner and Christabelle, a supernatural machinery is 
employed, which every one knows to be absurd: spells, and transfigura- 
tions without any apparent cause, being now banished to the nursery, or 
confined in the world to the minds of such as ought never to have quitted 
it. Distorting the pagan mythology is nearly or quite as injudicious : 
yet is this done with so much vigour and success by many of our contem- 
poraries, that it is very certain Virgil and Ovid, if they could rise from 
the dead, would not be able to recognize the features of such of their old 
divinities as have, in the lapse of time, fallen into the hands of our 
modern poets. Look, for example, at Diana in Mr. Keats’ Endymion : 
the pure, celestial, freezing beauty of the Goddess of Woods and Moun- 
tains, which threw so irresistible a charm about the bright nights and 
cool fountains of antiquity, has no longer that inexpressible awe, subdu- 
ing the fancy and chastening desire, whicl was wont to be inspired by 
her keen arrows and rattling quiver. She has degenerated into a volup- 
tuous fairy, and moves throughout the poem in so dense a cloud of incon- 
gruous images and similes, that, like the real Cynthia, on a showery 
night, we merely catch glimpses of her through the shifting vapour. 
Immortality is out of the question for such inventions. They only dis- 
turb and weary the mind of a reader, without satisfying either the judg- 
ment or the fancy. 

No poetry can last long which does not either raise or compose the mind, 
inspire a temporary feeling of sublimity, and hurry it through vicissitudes, 
and dangers, and sufferings, and escapes; or else draw it aside from 
the bustle of life, to the contemplation of delicious scenes of tranquillity, 
gilded by hope, and enlivened by mild enjoyment. In the first instance, 
the stream of action and events keeps up perpetual expectation, which, 
like a swift billow, increases as it approaches the goal, and then subsides 
in satisfaction and knowledge. In the second, delight is induced by the 
serenity of the picture. Horace is the great master of this sweet species 
of verse, who, whether he talks of the retiring usurer, or invites his friend 
to drain with him a goblet of Falernian, has the same insinuating air of 
ease and quiet, the same power of making the world look bright, and its 
inhabitants in good temper to enjoy it. In this lies the secret of his 
immortality. There is in the imagination a species of careless magna- 
nimity, which requires to be reconciled to little things. This good under- 
standing is wrought out compietely by a happy poet, such as Horace 
was; and a man enjoys more than ever his garden, his shady tree, or 
fire-side, and the neighbouring hill, or streaming rivulet, when he finds 
them crowned with beautiful epithets, and linked with sweet associations 
by the muse. 

We have very little of this sort of poetry in our language: our bards, 
good and bad, are too gloomy and sentimental to dwell with any length- 
ened satisfaction on the dear remembered spots that surround their 
home, and make an English landscape beautiful. But neither Shake- 
speare nor Milton was of this mind. The antique woods, green knolls, 
and erystal summer streams, that pags in their poems before the reader's 
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fancy, are all English, and suggest themselves in a cognizable dress, as 
often as we choose to think of them. The scenes of our contemporary 
poets, on the other hand, are cold, savage, and uninviting,—such as 
even imagination is not apt to leave the impression of her footsteps on ; 
or else glitter with a heaped, ostentatious splendour, that looks like magi- 
cian’s work, which the performer bids you observe quickly, or it will 
slip from before your eyes and fade for ever. If you will believe our 
versifiers, there is not a spot to which they think it convenient to conduct 
their hero or heroine, for the enjoyment of the fresh air, but nature decks 
it out instantly, in finery so superlative, that she seems to have had her 
orders before-hand. ‘There are winds, and mountains, and rivers, and 
plains, and sunshine, and showers, all at once ; so, by picking and choos- 
ing, the happy character they take under their protection cannot fail to 
be pleased, if not more than commonly fastidious 

In Sir Walter Scott, the reader’s fancy is exposed to the north wind in 
very uncomfortable situations, and is frequently in danger of being 
frozen to death; Mr. Crabbe has a choice exhibition of workhcuses and 
fetid dunghills, which make the reader hold his nose ; Barry Cornwall 
attacks him with skyey influences; Shelly electrifies with chasms, 
boiling abysses, fearful seas, toppling crags, inextricable labyrinths ; 
Moore has dews, and gems, and sweet-smelling nosegays piled up at the 
entrance of his parterre, and he looks sharp, too, that the wind does not 
ruffle a leaf of them ; Coleridge has owls and mastiff-bitches, and seas of 
worms, and stench, and horror; Wordsworth paces before the reader 
through a pretty sheep-track on Helvellyn, or plies his dreamy boat over 
the lakes ; Southey gives him a peep into heaven and hell; and Byron 
hurries or drags the imagination through every various scene in turn. 

It implies a kind of weakness to be inveterately attached to a ‘‘ hobby- 
horse,” to have a certain track of thinking in the mind, into which our 
ideas always run when they are put in motion. Buta man must have 
his preferences, and if his character possesses any vigour, he will 
show them in his works. The enthusiasm of the poets naturally invests 
the objects of their attachment, whatever they may be, with singular 
loveliness and perfection, and never suffers them to doubt that their 
readers may not share in their admiration ; which gives an air of decision 
and energy to their thoughts and expressions. In a late very celebrated 
writer there were many indications of an anxiety to avoid the imputation 
of enthusiasm ; he appeared to think lightly of the current of noble feeling 
which hurried him frequently into sublimity ; he wished to exhibit grin- 
ning wit in the grasp of terror: but whatever certain critics may pretend, 
those endeavours broke the unity of his character, and transformed a 
Polyphemus into a fire-eating mountebank. Whoever, in general, is 
ashamed of the enthusiasm he seems to possess, has in reality no such 
ingredient in his character, and is conscious of it. His shame is an anti- 
cipation of exposure. A man ofthis feeble stamp has no sympathy with the 
great of any kind, no admiration for it, fartherthan is consequent on 
wonder and surprise, and is incapable, from the constitution of his nature, 
of original and independent thoughts. The opinions entertained by such 
a person, of great authors or great men, arise entirely from comparison, 
and not from any clear perception of positive worth: he reckons that 
this writer is greater than that; but if only one great man came within 
the circle of his observation, he might for him go to the grave unap- 
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preciated. It requires genius to estimate genius. A solitary example 
of it, overlooking like a tower the whole extended plain of the age, could 
only be observed truly from the distance of another generation. The 
crowds crawling about its base would comprehend neither its worth nor 
magnitude. This is the real reason why men of mediocre views and 
talents often charm the mass of their contemporaries more powerfully 
than genius: every body, without raising their eyes, may look in the 
faces of the former ; but the latter, if it would be known and admired, 
must imitate Gulliver at Lilliput, who took up a troop of the little people 
upon the palm of his hand to show them the proportions of his counte- 
nance. ‘This was done by Rousseau in his ‘ Confessions.’ 

It is possible that Homer intended his Cyclop, Polypheme, as an em- 
blem of Greatness; making him one-eyed, to express the singleness of 
its views, and tremendous to the rest of mortals, to show how much the 
union of vast power and little goodness is to be dreaded. 

It is a certain mark of littleness to be obliged to use vast means for the 
compassing of a little end ; but this is the category of all prolix and ver- 
bose poets. Their ideas are straggling and wilful, like sheep with an 
inexperienced shepherd, which run and scamper here and there, raising 
as much dust as if an army were passing ; whereas the man whose flock 
is well disciplined has only to touch his pipe, and they follow him in the 
exactest order. Great writers, whether in verse or prose, are always 
close, brief, strait-forward, scorning to hide the burning splendour of their 
sentiments in a cloud of words. It costs them no effort to be sublime,— 
they have only to put themselves upon paper. But men of middling 
talents, whose minds do not turn habitually upon sublime conceptions, 
and who only wish to be great pro tempore, experience, no doubt, a vast 
deal of difficulty in raising themselves above their ordinary level. We 
see this in their works, which look like extensive pieces of arabesque, 
wrought out with infinite pains, of materials gathered with infinite pa- 
tience ; but as mere magnitude is not greatness, they are neither sublime 
nor striking. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the spirit of industry apparent in the 
majority of our poets is highly laudable; and humane and compassionate 
people will lament that the result has proved hitherto so disproportioned to 
the pains ; but criticism, which is neither humane nor compassionate, yet 
in this instance guided by sound judgment, suggests, that were the bards to 
fling their unlucky lyres at the head of Apollo, and betake themselves to 
the service of Mammon, or any of his kindred divinities, they might ren- 
der essential service to the commonwealth. Who can doubt that the 
same indefatigable hand that has produced fifteen or twenty quartos of 
poetry, which, to say the best of it, is unreadable, might, had it been 
under the guidance of a judicious head, have added many golden grains 
to the heaps in our granaries, or furled good old English canvass on the 
banks of Newfoundland. We wonder that persons so fully acquainted 
with antiquity as our legislators must be, have never yet thought of imi- 
tating the experiment of Orpheus, by selecting some of the most approved 
and loyal of our contemporary bards, for the taming and humanizing of 
the various wild and savage nations of the earth. The trial would not be 
expensive. A poet is completely accoutred when he has his harp, which 
has been substituted for the heathenish lyre, in his hand: he could live 
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on his own numbers till his return, unless he be more gross aud terrestrial 
than the mere heroes of poetry : for 

When through deserts vast, 

And regions desolate they passed, 

Unless they grazed, there’s not one word 

Of their provisions on record. 
Nor was this peculiarity confined to the ancient personages of verse, for 
we find in a poem of the newest pattern, a lady who lives on dew and the 
perfumes of certain flowers, which might be had in the most uncultivated 
regions. Being once landed on the scenes of their distant missions, they 
would have nothing more to do than just touch their instruments in a 
divine strain, and chant a stave or two of their own Odes; we will 
answer for it, there is not a cannibal in the Andamans or New Zealand 
that would not become more tractable, in a quarter of an hour, than any 
of those Thracian trees or lions who danced about the forests to the lyre 
of Orpheus. 

Having given this hint to the legislature, we proceed. The majority of 
our present poets appear to think very lightly of that sort of invention 
which is employed in forming the frame or plan of a work ; it is enough, 
according to their notion, if a series of sentiments and images be put 
together. To the question, ‘‘ Why are they thus associated?” they have 
nothing to reply, but that it was their pleasure so to couple them. ‘The 
ideas and images, for their part, see no reason in the world why they 
should have any connexion with each other; but having, whether they 
would or not, been put in juxta-position, by the force of rhyme and the 
powerful spell of ink and paper, they stand sullenly in their prison, like 
Eastern genii beneath the wand of a magician, looking forward with 
well-founded hope to the day when the purifying flames shall break the 
influence of the talisman. That day cannot be far distant, and the 
sooner it arrives the better. 

In reality there is nothing so rare or so truly great as the capacity to 
invent a complete, sublime, and instructive fiction. Nothing meriting 
this character ever failed of fame, although very many works having few 
pretensions to it have from other causes gained a portion of celebrity. It 
is the habit of many critics to feign contempt for what is called the fable 
of a poem, pretending that it is never spoken of by any but a pedant. But 
these critics may feign what they please; the true cause of their pretended 
disdain is a secret consciousness of inability to invent, and a consequent 
disposition to undervalue invention. Delicate sentiments and splendid 
imagery, and all the ornaments of poetry, are within the competence of 
thousands; but there have not, since the invention of letters, been twenty 
men possessing the faculty of which we are speaking. Let these critics 
count ; they will find we have spoken greatly within compass. It is this 
contempt of the fable, serving as an admirable excuse for not even at- 
tempting to construct one, that has multiplied so. rapidly the quantity of 
rhyme amongst us within the last twenty years, strengthening into a 
maxim an opinion long entertained clandestinely in the world of letters, 
that whatever is not prose is poetry. Some few of the learned still enter- 
tain doubts upon this point, and endeavour to persuade themselves that 
they see some faint indications of the dawn of a more rational era; but 
the clouds that hang in that quarter, hiding the future destinies of taste, 
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are too thick, we must own, for us to see what is coming up next, only 
that in general we may be sure it will be something unlike what now 
prevails. 

The reader who is curious to try our notions may take the most ap- 
proved Epic of the day: let him in the first place endeavour to discover 
the design of the poet ; and when he has done so, if that be actually pos- 
sible, let him next examine how much of the poem can be said to tend to 
the completion of that design, and whether the point aimed at was not a 
shifting star, that still went before the author which ever way he chose to 
bend his footsteps. If he does not find the latter to be the case, and, there- 
fore, that every thing which could be written belonged equally to the 
artist's design, we renounce all skill in augury. Numerous readers do 
actually make this discovery, and draw very judicious conclusions from it 
too, as the increasing quarterly catalogue of New Poems will amply de- 
monstrate. Horace predicted of the most finished works, that all would 


Hope to write as well, 
And not without much pains be undeceived. 


We are better off in these days; for any person of the slightest industry 
may be sure that he cannot write worse than many who have gained what 
is called celebrity before his eyes. 

‘“« If you want to understand a subject,” said some one, “‘ write about 
it:” he did not say, publish what you write. But the saying has, it 
seems, got abroad, and the latter sentence been understood to be included 
in the former. Nay, it has been extended to verse, as if some Oracle had 
commanded the whole human race to rhyme under pain of perdition, 
The consequences are awful: poems shower down from Parnassus, like 
Polar hail, and their size and weight keep all moderate and sober people 
at home until the storm sha!l be somewhat abated, for it is confidently 
foreseen that it cannot last. Those who venture out, if their heads are 
not very strongly fortified, are sure to have their sculls flattened by the 
blow of some tremendous quarto, which gives them a bias towards non- 
sense as long as they live. There is no being safe but by keeping close 
out of the way. Observing this, mankind have procured sundry hardy 
adventurers, to whom necessity gives courage, and under the name of 
Critics have sent them forth to discover if any thing valuable ever comes 
down amongst the rest. The institution of this order of men arose, there- 
fore, from very laudable motives, and various honest persons, in certain 
predicaments, have been seen to wear its cowl ; but their sculls receive 
so many blows as they scud along in the tempest, that they at length 
become furious through mere pain; and, like a dog to whose tail a cer- 
tain culinary utensil has been tied, while he is hunted and pursued by 
his own species and all the boys of the neighbourhood,—they make no 
distinction between friend and toe, but snarl at and bite every hand alike. 

A directly contrary disposition prevails amongst our bards themselves, 
who abound with the milk of human kindness, and are as prone as turtle 
doves to the tenderest of all passions. It is, however, a pity that poetry, 
among its numerous powers, which, according to good authority, could 
cause rivers to flow back upon their sources, and draw the moon from 
the sky, should yet be deficient in one essential requisite of sorcery,— 
the capacity to cause its professors to be beloved. But Polyphemus 
never howled more piteously to the winds of Sicily, for the neglect of the 
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fair Galatea, of pastoral memory, than our own British poctical swains 
when smitten by Love and Disappointment,—two deities who make it a 
point to visit these luckless men at the same time. Their fate is the 
more especially to be lamented by all compassionate people, as their 
passions are always as pure as diamonds of the first water, and as con- 
stant as night and day. ‘This is quite inexplicable, unless a poet has 
dwindled into 
Vox, et preterea nihil, 


which would go a good way towards explaining the mystery. But some 
have thought that the fair sex reckon very lightly of a passion that eva- 
porates in verse, particularly as they observe the inveterate propensity of 
the Muses for polygamy, seeing that the amorous lay runs round from 
Chloe to Lesbia, to Julia, to Phillis, &c. until a very numerous harem is 
placed before the fancy. Is it to be wondered at, in these Christian climes, 
that the ledies take offence at this? That they can see no constancy in 
change? That, after this, they allow them to chant their ditties to the 
winds, or any thing else more compassionate? It has been shrewdly 
suspected that these gentlemen never make love, except in print: but, if 
we take them at their word, it will follow that they possess much fewer 
lights, and much less assistance from the Muse, than their Erotic rivals 
of antiquity. It is true we find it recorded that in the course of many 
centuries one Daphne was found to reject the God of Verse himself; 
and Sappho found both herself and her lyre neglected by Phaon; but it is 
equally certain that the Parnassian race was not generally unfortunate in 
that way, if we are at all to credit the testimony of Anacreon, of Catullus, 
and Horace. These bards speak of their mistresses as if, like fairies, 
they danced round them in rings, darting about the arrows of love from 
a thousand eyes at once. ‘ How many kisses,” says Lesbia, “ will 
suffice thee, Catullus?” And in his reply, his imagination knows no 
bounds, reckoning up, as a lesser number, the grains of sand, lying in the 
Lybian desert,— 

Oraculum Jovis inter #stuosi, 

Et Batti veteris sacrum sepulchrum ; 

Aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 

Furtivos hominum vident amores, 

The most passionate attachment of modern times, also, was built on 
literature and theology,—a much less powerful instrument than verse ; 
nor could even the rod of the pedagogue, in the hands of Abelard, break 
or weaken the talisman of passion. 

Our contemporary rhymers, on the contrary, are as sad and disconso- 
, late, as if they had been immured for a whole year in the cave of Tro- 
phonius, One exclaims,— 

But, ah! this weary heart hath run 
So many times the round of pain ; 
Not e’en for thee, thou lovely one! 
Would i endure such pangs again. 


Another,— 


She whom I loved has fled ; 

And now with the lost dead 

rank her: and the heart that loved her so, 
(But could not bear her pride,) 

In its own cell hath died, 

And turned to dust, but this she shall not know ! 
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No, certainly, we would not let her know it, if we were the poet; nor, 
if we were ambitions of the reputation of sanity, would we let the world 
know it either. Nevertheless, this same bard with heart “ turned to 
dust,” goes on saying the same thing in innumerable “ Songs” and 
‘¢ Stanzas,” and puts us strongly in mind of Florian’s Stella who aly .ys 
sung when she was in trouble. 

After taking the case of these unfortunate persons into the most mature 
consideration, it appears to us that they ought to visit the shores of the 
Mediterranean, taking Cadiz especially in their voyage, a city where— 

Dames abound, 
Skilled in the ogle of a roguish eye, 
Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound ; 


None through their cold disdain are doomed to die, 
As moonstruck bards complain, by Love's sad archery. 


We fear it would sadden the reader too much if we were to transplant 
any more of this ‘‘ moping melancholy” into our essay; and further, 
as it is said to be a commodity which lies very heavy just now on the 
hands of the manufacturers, it might not be considered just to prejudice 
his mind against it by samples. ‘To prevent future bards from planting 
Parnassus with weeping willows, in the hope of making their fortune, is 
all our aim: for it has long been our rooted conviction that such as do not 
take warning in time, will in the end have to sit under the shade of their 
own shrubberies, and weep the error of their ways. 

There are, indeed, various symptoms in the public mind of a dawning 
disrelish of these fooleries. It is beginning to be recollected that a man 
without a mistress may be a poet, laudably supplying the place of that 
antiquated necessary, with a wife. The muse of Milton had held 
Hymen’s torch in her hand, without losing any of her power of inspira- 
tion ; and his passionate recollection of his ‘ late espoused saint,” ex- 
cels in force and beauty all the sonnets that ever were written to the 
Julias and Lesbias of our unmarried rhymers. 

To recapitulate :—Poetry is nothing more than the language of en- 
thusiasm, adorned with versification and melody. But this enthusiasm 
must be real, must be a constant habit of the soul, and shed, like an 
ever-burning lamp, its quickening rays on all the objects and combina- 
tions that come within the grasp of fancy. Ina poet, this enthusiasm is 
the first thing to be looked for; it is “ the one thing needful,” which, 
if he possesses, all other things may be added by application. In what 
consists the difference between a poet, and, for instance, a critic? In 
this :—the former has ever an eye to production, combination, arrange- 
ment; to being even with nature and society, by filling up the gaps 
which they appear to have left; to enjoyment, to delight: the latter 
views a thing in one category only; he carries his eye over art and na- 
ture discretively ; he looks at the spots, not at the leopard; at the 
leaves, the branches, the stem, not at the tree. You might make any 
thing of the former; you can make nothing of the latter,—but a critic. 

If the spread of knowledge be attended with any great inconveniences, 
the multiplication of critics is the greatest: the brood has increased so 
rapidly in this island of late, that it is now doubtful whether there be 
not as many Dennises as parish-clerks amongst us ; nay, whether there 
be any large family without its household Dionysius or Quintilian. But 
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it must be confessed that the rules of judging have relaxed and widened 
with the spread of their professors; so that what may be pronounced 
the genuine article, in one coterie, is often known to be considered no 
better than contraband goods by their next door neighbours. Nay, the 
very same persons blow hot and cold alternately, as the admiring or 
critic propensity happens to “ rule the roast.” This has sundry good 
effects: for admiration and ill-nature being two of the largest sluices by 
which the mind empties its overflowing humours, they have been con- 
veniently placed by Providence at either end of it, in order to take off 
the current; whether it be under the influence of fair or ‘* cloud-com- 
pelling”” winds: so that in no case is there any danger of an improper 
depth. We experience daily the blessing of this contrivance of Nature ; 
for there is nothing so bad but some will be found to praise it ; and no- 
thing so good but spleen and envy are gratified by seeing it abused. 


LINES ON THE RUINS OF KALPEF, IN THE 
EAST INDIES, 


Yr. mouldering Fanes, and melancholy Tombs ! 
Sun-blighted Wilds, where parched Famine reigns ! 
An exiled wanderer marks your mournful glooms, 

And heaves the fond sigh for his native plains ! 

But vain the wish—and seldom cherished here.— 
Hope flies the drear and soul-degrading clime, 

While listless Apathy and dull Despair 

Chill fervid Patriotism’s glow sublime. 

Alas! though Nature wither in the scene, 

Must every finer impulse too decay @ 

Forbid it, Heaven! Though drear my path hath been, 
Still let my bosom bow to Feeling’s sway, 

And ne’er forget the resting spot of green, 

Where Love and Friendship cheered life’s dawning day ! 


D.L. R. 





1 Kalpee is a large and populous town, in the province of Agra, situated on the 
S.W. bank ofthe Jumna, The neighbourhood of this place is remarkably barren 
and desvlate, and is rendered still more melancholy in appearance by the innu- 
merable tombs and ruins that are visible in every direction, The travelling dis- 
tance from Calcutta to Kalpee is 700 miles, 




















LITERARY AND POLITICAL SERVICES OF DISTINGUISHED 
OFFICERS IN INDIA. 


HavinG recently adverted, in a notice of the second volume of the 
‘East India Military Calendar,’ to the peculiar and striking qualifica- 
tions which confer on the officers connected with the Indian Army so 
prominent and favourable a distinction, it becomes unnecessary to enter 
into any preliminary observations in recalling the attention to the first 
volume of that valuable publication. The brief and cursory manner in 
which this was originally referred to inan early number of the Oriental 
Herald, adapted as it was to convey only a general idea of the importance 
of the Work and of the manner of its execution, could by no means prove 
so satisfactory as a more extended notice trom which the reader might be 
enabled to collect facts suflicient to qualify him for forming, in some 
measure, his own judgment on the subject. ‘The attempt to supply this 
deficiency may appear rather tardy, considering the period of time which 
has elapsed since its publication, and almost unnecessary, when the Work 
is probably well known to most of our Eastern readers; but there exists 
in England a numerous class to whom it may still remain a novelty, and 
for these the subject will not be without interest. We are indeed the 
more anxious to revert to it again, since, in common with the Editor, we 
feel that in holding forth to public notice the services of a most valuable 
and meritorious body, we assist in recording their claims on the gratitude 
of their immediate employers, and on the favour and approbation of their 
king and country. To contribute in however small a degree, to this 
desirable result is no less our inclination than our duty. 

In passing rapidly in review the contents of a work of so desultory a 
nature, in which every sketch assumes a distinct and individual importance, 
it is impossible to proceed on a systematic plan, and to develop its 
details in a connected series. To notice some of its more striking features 
alone, will therefore be the object of the present article, varying as much 
as possible the nature of the illustrative narrative, with the view of exhi- 
biting the character of the officers of the Indian Army in those numerous 
points of view which so justly entitle it to admiration, and referring for 
the military details chiefly to the Work itself. 

An instance of the advantages to be derived by men of active and 
observing minds from Asiatic practices, even in departments in which they 
are generally regarded as far inferior to Europeans, is furnished towards 
the conclusion of the memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel George Constable. 
This able and experienced officer, had obtained a thorough knowledge of 
the nature and formation of the Asiatic brass-ordnance with iron cylinders, 
from having been a member of a committee for the survey of all the guns, 
stores, &c. which had been captured at Allygurh, Delhi, Agra, &c. Their 
advantages over the ordnance of Europe were manifest ; and he was there- 
fore induced, during a visit to England, to institute a series of experi- 
ments on the subject, in which, after numerous difficulties, he at length 
succeeded. Several pattern-guns were cast in London by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Constable, proved, and surveyed by a committee of Artillery 
field-otlicers at Woolwich, and the thanks of the Board of Ordnance were 
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conveyed to him for his trouble; but it is to be regretted that the British 
government has not yet thought fit to avail itself of these improvements. 
The gun-metal is a composition of brass and iron; the cylinder as smooth 
as glass, and formed of metal of a distinct quality; and the vent of solid 
iron. Its advantages combine both strength and lightness: in the former 
it is equal to iron ordnance, and in the latter superior to brass. It is thus 
superior to the brass artillery, even in the point of view in which this is 
most desirable, and very far exceeds it in durability and certainty. 
From the fusibility of brass guns, they frequently become totally unser- 
viceable in the field and in batteries, and the shot is fired without a cer- 
tainty of direction or distance. From these radical defects, the guns 
east by Lieutenant-Colonel Constable appear to be entirely free. 

If, however, to the gallant officer whose merits have been alluded to in 
the preceding paragraph, the natives of Europe have been indebted for 
an improvement in the destructive arts of war, to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander Walker, those of India owe a much greater debt of gratitude, 
for the active and effectual measures which he adopted for the abolition 
of that stain of Hindoostan, InranrictpE. The success of his endea- 
vours sufficiently proves, that the prejudice which leads to this dreadful 
and revolting practice, is vanquishable by those Europeans who really 
feel a sufficient interest in its suppression, to induce them personally to 
exert themselves for this purpose. Among the Jahrejah Rajpoots, this 
crime had prevailed from time immemorial, originating probably in family 
pride, and an unwillingness to communicate their high blood through the 
marriages of their daughters. From each of these chiefs, in the name of 
themselves and their dependents, Lieutenant-Colonel Walker obtained 
unequivocal and positive agreements, to abstain in future from the crime 
of putting to death their infant daughters. They separately and volun- 
tarily entered into a most binding engagement, by which they not only 
became liable to a severe pecuniary penalty in case of the violation of 
their contract, but solemnly acknowledging that it was contrary to their 
own religion, decreed, that whoever should be guilty of a repetition of 
the crime, should be branded with all the infamy, disgrace, and priva- 
tion of privileges invulved in the loss of caste. Under the influence of 
these engagements, many of the Jahrejahs actually saved their children, 
and presented them a year afterwards to their preserver with all the 
feeling and affection natural to parents. The foundation of reform was 
thus evidently laid; but it is to be regretted, that since the departure of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Walker from India its success has become more 
limited. Mr. Elphinstone has, indeed, with laudable zeal, interested 
himself in the preservation of these helpless beings from the inhuman 
prejudices of their unnatural parents, and about one hundred appear to 
have been saved in the course of ten years. It is, however, disgraceful 
that the abolition of this inhuman custom should still be left to the feel- 
ings of individuals, and not form, as it well deserves, the subject of a 
legislative enactment. 

Lieut.-Col, T. D. Broughton, whose ‘ Specimens of the Popular Poetry 
of the Hindoos’ Country,’ and other works, have secured for him a repu- 
tation as an author, is entitled to a further notice on account of the 
reforms and improvements effected by him in the detachment which he 
commanded in 1817, and the succeeding years. Composed of the most 
heterogeneous materials, it required all the energies of an experienced 
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and active mind to prevent the jealousies which existed from breaking 
out, to the subversion of all discipline and peace; but the vigilance and 
zeal of the commander not only prevented these ebullitions, but sue- 
ceeded in introducing various useful and necessary regulations. The 
formation of the Rifle Company, the establishment of the Regimental 
School, the distribution of the men into messes, and the appointment of 
colour-serjeants, (the first in the Company’s Army, and which led to the 
extension of that rank throughout the Bengal portion of it,) were the 
result of this able officer's exertions, The organization of the Regimental 
Savings’ Bank,—an establishment which has opened to the suber and 
steady soldier the means of secuting a supply for the future comforts of 
his family, or his own old age, and to the more thoughtless a temptation 
to throw into another channel the rupee which was destined for the can- 
teen or the gaming-table,—present, in particular, a most judicious institu- 
tion and one which cannot fail to add much to the comforts, and to im- 
prove the morals, of the private. 

The memoir of Major-General Hardwicke affords a striking illustration 
of a remark formerly advanced, that a military biography is entirely in- 
capable of furnishing a just idea of the character, or even talents, of an 
individual. From the sketch of this officer's life, given in the present 
volume, the reader unacquainted with the subject of it would be led to 
include him among the “sina nomine turba” of military men, who, hay- 
ing performed with credit the duties of each respective station, had risen 
according to seniority, and without any proper characteristic, to the 
height which they eventually occupied. But this opinion would be totally 
inadequate to the deserts of Major-Gen. Hardwicke, who, to the merits of 
his military capacity, unites those of the naturalist, and may justly rank, in 
the department of zoology especially, as high as any officer who has visit- 
ed our Eastern empire. To pursuits of this nature, (which have been 
hitherto too much neglected by those who, from the opportunities afforded 
them during their service, might have most essentially advanced the cause 
of natural science,) this indefatigable individual devoted himself during 
his residence in India with an ardour, of which the liberal presents and the 
contributions forwarded by him to the Linneean and other learned socie- 
ties furnish ample proof. He has thus secured for himself, on his retire- 
ment from active service, a full and almost endless source of gratification, 
and the enjoyment of those honours in the scientific world to which his 
previous labours had entitled him. 

Of another officer, also distinguished for his literary and scientific 
acquirements, Major E. Moor, of the Bombay establishment, a more 
ample detail is furnished, and several gallant actions recorded, especially 
one which occurred at the batile of Gadjnoor, in 1791. Being ordered to 
‘* penetrate into the enemy's camp, if possible, and as far as possible,” this 
gallant officer succeeded in reaching its very centre, where he received 
a wound in his right knee, and a musket-ball which totally destroyed 
his left elbow. To this effective obedience of orders, the commanding 
officer expressly attributed the victory which ensued, and which formed 
one of the most brilliant actions of the war. 

On his return to England for the recovery of his health, Major Moor 
published a‘ Narrative of the operations of Captain Little's Detachment, 
and ofthe Mahratta Army commanded by Pursoram Bhow, against Tip- 
poo Sultan; and he has since appeared as the author of the ‘ Hindoo 
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Pantheon,’ and of an excellent work on the subject of ‘ Hindoo Infanti- 
cide.’ To the Army of India, his literary talents have been eminently 
beneficial in the compilation and arrangement of a most useful digest of 
the military orders and regulations relative to the discipline and ex- 
penditure of the armies under the different presidencies. ‘These had ac- 
cumulated to a mass highly inconvenient as regarded both the due com- 
prehension and enforcement of them by the superior authorities, and the 
requisite knowledge of them by those whose attention and obedience were 
essential. These inconveniences have, however, been materially di- 
minished by Major Moor’s publication, which was printed at the expense 
of Government, by whom he was liberally remunerated for his per- 
formance. 

The name of Major General Sir John Malcolm, a detailed Memoir of 
whom concludes the first volume, is one which would confer honour on 
any body of men with whom it might be associated. To all who are in- 
terested in the affairs of India, the literary talents of this distinguished 
officer must be well known, and by all such are his early liberal and 
statesman-like views for its improvement justly appreciated. To his 
various missions to the Court of Persia, may be attributed the security of 
our Indian possessions from the attack anticipated, through the territories 
of that power, from the French; a very able historical review of whose 
late intrigues in Persia was transmitted by Sir John Malcolm to the 
Bengal Government in 1808. His success in these and other employ- 
ments of a similar nature, to which he devoted much attention during 
his residence in the East, is chiefly to be ascribed to the intimate know- 
ledge which he had acquired of the language, manners, and opinions of 
the persons whom it was his object to conciliate. To complete this body 
of essential information, appears to have been his constant aim in the 
midst of the numerous and arduous duties in which he was continually 
engaged, and in this he has succeeded beyond almost any of his con- 
temporaries. The ‘ Sketch of the Sikhs,’ originally published in the 
Asiatic Researches, the ‘ Essay on the Bhills,’ recently noticed among 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and other works, strongly 
evince the extent and value of his inquiries on these subjects; while his 
‘ History of Persia, from the earliest period,’ and his ‘ Memoirs of Cen- 
tral India, including Mahwa and the adjoining Provinces,’ must secure 
for their author a distinguished rank among literary men. For each of 
these important works, Sir John Malcolm was eminently qualified: the 
materials tor the former having been collected by him with indefati- 
gable assiduity during his various journies and his residence in Persia; 
and the latter relating to a district, the entire charge of which was 
committed during several years to his care. Into these unsettled 
provinces, inhabited by numerous distinct and turbulent races, 
which were then just emerging from a state of warfare, he succeeded 
in introducing peace and union, in curbing the power of the refractory, 
and in framing the wisest regulations for the encouragement of industry, 
and the permanence of tranquillity. His conduct in this command may 
indeed be held forth as an example to all future governors of Indian 
districts, and the imitation of which should constantly. be looked torward 
to with the spirit of emulation. Other works of this distinguished cha- 
racter are also well known ; but among these one only need be noticed, 
the ‘ Observations on the disturbances in the Madras Army, in 1809,’ 
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a production breathing a spirit of free yet candid discussion, which con- 
fers on its author the highest credit; and one which will doubtless be 
remembered longer, and quoted oftener, than the single deviation from 
its tenor, which we regret to have been even once compelled to refer to ; 
and which we have little doubt has been since a subject of regret, if not 
of repentance, to the distinguished individual himself. 

The preceding notices, although collected chiefly from a volume 
essentially military in its nature, have been, for the reasons previously 
given, almost universally of a different description. It is, however, im- 
possible to quit the subject without at least referring to some of those 
services to which the Editor’s attention has been more particularly 
directed. Among the more prominent memoirs contained in the present 
volume, inaddition to'those which have been adverted to, the services of 
Lieut.-Col. Corby, of Major-Generals Sir D. Ochterlony, Sir G. Holmes, 
Sir H, White, of Col. P. Walker, and of Major Staunton, deserve an 
honourable mention, as well for the detail with which they are given, as 
for the gallant deeds which they commemorate, From such a galaxy of 
military glory, it would be difficult to select particular instances, and 
invidious to assign peculiar prominence where all have merited so nobly. 
The mere enumeration of some of the principal wars in which they fought 
and conquered, will suffice to recal the recollection of the numerous 
deeds of daring to which their bravery gave birth, and incite the reader to 
examine for himself the details of each gallant exploit. The wars of Coro- 
mandel,—the struggle against the trying and almost overwhelming inva- 
sion of the Carnatic by Hyder Ally Cawn,—the repulses and defeat of his 
successor, the formidable 'Tippoo Saib,--the captures of Ceylon and of Ja- 
va,'- -the defeat of the Mahratta Confederacy,—and finally, the harassing 
and difficult conquest of the territory occupied by the brave and unfor- 
tunate Nepaulese,—present a succession of more striking features than 
can probably be exhibited by the military history of any other country. 
That the East India Military Calendar embraces detailed accounts of 
the services of numerous officers, who were engaged in these eventful 
scenes, will be in itself a sufficient recommendation. 





' The services of Lieut.-Col. W. Farquhar, of Majors Gall, Pennington, and 
Kabon, and of other distinguished officers who participated in the exploits of 
this war, which are given in the present volume, point out the necessity of cor- 
recting an inadvertency in the previous notice in this Work. It is there stated, 
p- 61, that to Major D’Aguilar was chiefly owing the progress made by the British 
arms in Java; great, however, as were the merits of this officer, his companions 
in arms are equally entitled to share in the glory of this conquest. This expla- 
nation is the more requisite, since the distinction there implied might otherwise 
be regarded as invidious, 
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TO MY FRIEND. 


I ask thee not to drain the bowl, 
Or join the laughers on the lea ; 
But if old strains delight thy soul, 
Thy hours will lightly fly with me. 


We’ ll talk of lyres and Attic feasts, 

And bards that stroll’d from town to town, 
With strong hope in their aged breasts, 

Of small reward and great renown. 


Nor shall the patriots be forgot, 
Whose brows the civic wreaths entwine, 
Though hard mishap is oft their lot, 
While tyrants robed in splendour shine. 


But Justice shall be present there, 

And lend her scales their deeds to weigh, 
And Fame her golden wings up-rear, 

To catch their names and mount away ; 


And these in hateful blast resound, 
Shedding pale terror as they fall; 
And those her trumpet bruits around, 
Inspiring love and praise in all ; 


But chief those sages’ names will pass, 

As we discourse, from tongue to tongue, 
Whose virtues o’er the human mass 

Ifave mild and peaceful radiance flung. 


Berkeley,' and More,” and he *® who sung 
Athena and Ulysses’ boy, 

And the proud bard * whose harp was strung, 
’Mid pressing ills, to notes of joy. 


These themes, by thicket brown, or hill, 
Or quiet grove, where aye is heard 
The murmur of the lapsing rill, 
Or twitter sharp of merry bird, 


Delight me oft ;—and these, my friend, 
If thou desire to share with me, 
Hither thy foot-teps quickly bend, 
The spring and I, will welcome thee. 





! Bishop of Cloyne. 2 Sir Thomas More. 3 Fenelon. 4 Milton. 
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THE ARCOT FAMILY. 


Ir may readily be supposed that we have an unbounded command of 
franks for Indian letters. The high favour in which we stand with the 
Chairman and his Deputy, as well as with every Director of the East 
India Company, secures to us this advantage. The members of the 
Arcot Family have, therefore, with a laudable economy, carried on their 
Indian correspondence through our hands, for the sake of avoiding post- 
age. In return for the exemption which they thus enjoy, all their let- 
ters are sent to us under a flying seal, with a liberal permission to lay 
before our readers such of them, or such parts, as we in our judgment 
may think generally interesting, and free from indiscretion. 

In order that our readers may sit down to read these letters with the 
same advantages that we do, a short sketch of the family history of the 
writers appears to be necessary. But we deem it requisite to notify, that 
we cannot give a personal introduction to the most intimate of our 
friends who may apply to us for such a favour. We foresee that not a 
few of those who become acquainted with the Arcot Family through 
their correspondence, will earnestly desire to be personally known to 
them—but that is impossible. Our readers must be contented with the 
following account of the Arcots and their connexions :— 

Mr. Arcot is the younger son of the late Honourable George Arcot, a 
younger brother of the present Lord Stare. His father died early in life, 
and left his two sons and three daughters to the care of his elder bro- 
ther. Two of the girls scarcely outlived their childhood ; the third grew 
up with a fine figure and pleasing countenance, and was married to Sir 
Gingertail’ Stables, a Yorkshire Baronet. The peer soon discovered, 





1 We'were at some pains to discover the Baronet’s real Christian name. He 
poses in society as Sir George Stables; but we had heard that he received at 
iis baptism some unusual and comical appellative, in consequence of a vow 
made in his cups by his father, the former Sir George Stables. Sir George, 
about two months before his lady lay in of her first child, had brought her up to 
London for the best medical advice. Ona soft-falling, strong-sceuting day of 
February, the Baronet having sent off his favourite hunter the day before, 
started in a yellow post-chaise for Salt-Hill, to have a run with the king’s stag- 
hounds. The pack, and every thing belonging to the king’s hunt, were then in 
the highest order and style, his late Majesty taking great delight in the sport. 
It happened to be what sportsmen call a very hard day. After running without 
a check for nearly two hours, every body was thrown out except Sir George, on 
Gingertail, aud a gentleman in a brown wig and a large heavy hunting cap, 
who rode a remarkably fine grey horse, and took the lead throughout the day. 
The two were now almost close together, when the latter rode at a high hedge, 
over which spread the branches of au oak. The rider, either from bad sight or 
the size of his hunting-cap, did not observe a limb of the tree of unusual length, 
the end of which, as his horse cleared the hedge in excellent style, swept him 
from his saddle to the ground. Sir George was a young man, and a keen sports- 
man, but not a brutal one. He thought that the fall was a serious one, had 
just time to rein up his horse as he was rising at the hedge, jumped off, and 
offered his assistance. He of the brown wig soon collected himself, and said 
very quickly, ‘‘ Ah,ah! Nelson, Nelson—Nelson’s off. Shan’t see Nelson again 
to-day.” Then turning to Sir George, assured him that he was not burt, and 
instantly added, “ I must beg your name, Sir—I see that vou do not know me— 
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that although he was very far from childless, he was not likely to have 
any heir but his brother's son. Lord Stare had connected himself, soon 
after he travelled into Italy, with an Italian woman of exquisite beauty, 
whom he transplanted to this country, and by whom he had a large 
family. The Signora could never persuade him to marry her, but efiec- 
tually hindered him from marrying any body else. His nephew and god- 
son, Francis Arcot, was therefore educated as heir to the barony of Stare. 
The younger son, George, was first sent with his brother to Eton, and 
afterwards as a writer to Madras. George had a strong understanding, 
but at eighteen his feelings were very naturally still stronger. He had 
just time enough, before he started for India, to turn his uncle’s indiffer- 
ence about him into positive abhorrence, by marrying the daughter of a 
country apothecary, practising and poisoning in the neighbourhood of 
Welton Castle, his Lordship’s seat in Dorsetshire. Mrs. George Arcot, 
at sixteen, was lovely as an angel, a comparison which belongs exciu- 
sively to those who can claim no family likeness. Her mother died soon 
after bringing her into the world, without confessing to whom she owed 
the blessing of fruitfulness. For, strange to say, the lady’s liege lord, the 
apothecary, having lived in the estate of matrimony for many years with- 
out children, was never suspected of increasing, although many knew that 
he diminished, the population of Great Britain. 

George Arcot, shortly after, sailed with his bride for Madras, leaving 
his uncle, who rather inconsistently had written even a kind note to Mrs. 
Arcot, in the firm hope that he should never see his nephew again. 
Oh that we could discover “a moral telescope! Lord Stare was still at 
that time of life when those who are born to rank, station, and riches, 
seldom foresee any obstacle to their wishes. The natural day circles at 
the same pace for all men; but the moral meridian is not reached by the 
spoiled children of prosperity, till long after it has been passed by the 
well-taught scholars of adversity. For Lord Stare, at forty-five, 





in such a case as the present I had rather be obliged to your humanity than 
your loyalty ; when the former principle is so strong, the latter can never be 
weak. The King, Sir, is very much obliged to you for your attention, and will 
be glad to see you at Windsor to-morrow.” Sir George, who was perfectly well 
bred, immediately begged that his Majesty would do him the honour to mount 
his horse; and bending his knee, touched the King’s hand with his lips, and 
assisted him into the saddle. ‘* Sir George Stables,’”’ said the King, laughing, 
** you have been at my levée without introduction; very irregular, ha, ha, ha!’’ 
and rode off in the direction of the hounds. Sir George knew what a levée was, 
but not why it was so called, and, therefore, lost the meaning of the King’s re- 
mark. The further consequences of this accident are of no importance, except 
only, that on that very day, after drinking long and deeply with his friends, to 
whom he began, for the second or third time, to recount the event of the morn- 
ing, the Baronet swore, that if Lady Stables had a boy, he should be named after 
the horse who carried him up to the King. Most people would have thought, 
that George being both his own and his Majesty’s name, the boy would have 
been so called in honour at least of the latter; but Sir George, over his bottle, 
maintained, that all the merit of the matter belonged to Gingertail, that Ginger- 
tail should have the credit of it, and that his boy should be named Gingertail. 
And afterwards, when the reasonableness of this argument no longer appeared, 
and the birth of a boy made its absurdity perpetual and inconvenient, yet, from 
am: taken respect for a dru, ken joke anc his boon companions, Sir George 
guve the nawe ol Gingertail to the godmother, the godmother gave it to the 
priest, and the priest tu the son aud heir of the house of Stables; who often at 
school and college gave it to the devil, with many strong expressions very irre- 


verent to the horse, Sir George, and al} parties concerned except-~the King. 
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Hope stilFenchanted, smil’d, and waved her golden hair, 

although many men at that age possess a foresight which is 

Something like prophetic strain, 
In short, the peer had never imagined that his elder nephew might die 
without completing his Lordship’s plans. But that young gentleman, to 
the confusion of all those plans, was wrecked with his tutor in a felucca, 
on the coasting voyage from Genoa to Leghorn, 

And his last sighs came bubbling up in air. 


On receiving this melancholy intelligence, Lord Stare wrote to George 
Arcot in India, acquainting him with his brother’s death, and desiring 
his immediate return to England. The young man, with his wife and 
family, obeyed the summons. He was reconciled to his uncle; but 
having, as we said, a strong understanding, he refused to give up the 
Company’s Civil Service, and live as his uncle’s acknowledged heir and 
dependant. He left, however, his eldest son, Walter, under his Lord- 
ship’s care and control, when, after a two year’s residence in England, 
he returned with his wife and younger children to Madras. There Mr. 
Arcot remained till he had realized a large fortune, and sat for two or 
three years at the Council of that Presidency. About the beginning of 
last November he took a final leave of his friends in India, and, in the 
month of February last past, set foot again on the shores of England, 
with a constitution unimpaired by a tropical climate, and a large experi- 
ence of Indian affairs.® 


From Walter Arcot, Esq., at Oxford, to Robert Littlecraft, Esq., 
Civil Service, Madras, to the care of Messrs. Curry and Co. 


My pear Rozert, Christ Church, March 1, 1825. 

I nave at length seen my family, whom I have dreamed and thought about, 
day by day, ever since I was eight years old. On the 15th of last month, the 
Duchess of Athol landed my father and mother, Francis and Emily, at Ports- 
mouth, after a good voyage of four months from Madras. On the following 
day, we all met at my uncle’s house in St. James’s Square. I confess that for 
the first time in my life I understood what people mean when they complain 
of feeling nervous. To be introduced as a stranger to your own family, is a 
very solemn ceremony. My sister Emily was only six, and Frank only four 
years old, when my father left me eleven years ago under the charge of Lord 
Stare. I could not know, but I had often fancied to myself, what sort of look- 
ing beings my brother and sister were. Of my father and mother I was quite 
sure that I had a most distinct recollection. I remembered my father as a very 
large, and, when I first caught the idea, as a very handsome man, whom I was 
afraid of all the morning, and used to plague and play with all the evening. 
My mother appeared in my memory as a person who used to take me out in 
the carriage, send me out of the room, prevent me from eating as much as L 
liked, and desire me to go to bed before I was sleepy; and yet with so much 
fondness, that I remembered her with extreme affection. My father’s corre- 
spondence had strengthened my esteem and love for him, and my mother’s short 
and kind postscripts, containing, it is true, little more than a blessing for me, 





2 We here must take leave to remark on the superiority of truth over fiction. 
What a structure of fable might be raised on this short and hasty sketch! A 
professed novel-writer might scratch his head with as much perseverance as a 
terrier at an empty rabbit-hole, but would fail of putting together such an admir- 
able frame of probabilities, 
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and a slight allusion to her own weak health, had supported in their full force 
the soft but lively feelings I entertained towards her. 

On the day before they were to reach London, I got leave from the Dean to 
be absent for a week, drove Costar’s red coach up to Henley, got off at the 
Gloster Coffee House at four, and sat down at Stare House to a solitary seven 
o'clock dinner. I had no appetite, in spite of the divine afflatus of the coach- 
box and a boring horse for two stages, that nearly pulled my arm off. The oid 
London housekeeper had herself officiated as cook; the butler gave me a bottle 
of claret from my favourité bin of 1815; all in vain; although I drank, I did 
not taste it. After the table was cleared, [ beeame so fidgetty, that having sat 
on every chair in the room, tried to read the Courier and Harriette Wilson, I 
ran out and made my way to Drury Lane, where I first discovered that it was 
one o'clock in the morning, and the house shut. I hurried back to bed, but 
could not sleep. Sometimes I dozed a little, started at the sound of a passing 
carriage, and thought that they were come. My last jump at such a delusion 
placed me upright on the floor, with my arms extended to meet the paternal 
embrace of Wilcox the butler, who condescended to the duties of valet, and 
came at ten o’clock to offer his assistance at my toilette. He was so astonished, 
that he spilled the hot water in the shaving jug and scalded his foot. Catching 
up his foot, and with a suppressed oath, the old man said, “ What! Mr. Walter, 
walking in your sleep! You know, Sir, your room opens on the gallery ; 
you ‘ll tumble over into the hall, Sir; for God’s sake—” 

* No, no, Wilcox,” and I laughed heartily, “ that ricketty hackney-coach, 
which jumbles along as if the wheels had the rheumatism, woke me out of a 
dream, which had just brought four smoking posters and my father and mother 
to the door.” a 

“ Well, Sir,” said Wilcox, “ take my advice and don’t think about them till 
they come. I wonder if Miss Emily will recollect me. Your thinking will 
not make their horses go faster, although it may make your time go siower. 
Besides, Sir, Mrs. Arcot may not be well enough to come on to-day,” and with 
that he left the room, and me, for the first time, awake to the possibility of a 
disappointment. Post-hour came, but no letter, which set me at ease on 
this sary 

The morning dragged heavily along, as if the hours had exchanged their usual 
mode of travelling for a stage waggon. I strolled about, met several people 
whom I knew, went into the British Gallery, looked at the pictures without see- 
ing them, ordered a new saddle at Peat’s, and returned home at six o’clock. 
About an hour afterwards,> my uncle’s carriage eame sweeping round the 
corner of York-street, and in a few minutes more I had supported my mother 
from the carriage-door to the library. I shall say very little about our meeting, 
which indeed was very silent, but endeavour to give you an account of my 
thoughts and feelings when [ could first think and feel what was passing around 
me. JI soon learnt that personal intercourse is absolutely necessary to the sup- 

ort of our affections in their full strength and freshness. I used to believe that 

felt all that a son and brother could feel for the nearest and dearest relations ; 
but I am now convinced that hearing and seeing are two senses not to be dispensed 
with at any time of life, and least of all in childhood, in cherishing our affections. 
Had I lost a member of what I may now call our family circle before we met, I am 
sure that my grief would not have been so acute, as it now would be, after a 
personal acquaintance of only four days; so great a change has been wrought 
in so short atime. I am almost ashamed of the former state of my heart. My 
love for my family was like an underground-spring, creeping slowly, silently, 
and unseen through the pores of the earth. Our late meeting has broken up 
the surface, and the springs of affection have leapt forth into life and light, 





2 It must be observed, that the young gentleman calls Lord Stare his uncle, al- 
though he is, in fact, his great uncle. The intermediate link being out of the way, 
Lord Stare preferred being addressed by the more youthftl term of relationship. 
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rapid and deep. How can I cease to regret the eleven years through which the 
imprisoned stream has laboured on so lazily ! 

could not help laughing to find atone remarking the personal appearance 
of my family, with infinitely more interest and nicety than I ever did that of 
the most remarkable individual. I never stared so intensely at the King or the 
Duke of Wellington, as when I fixed my eyes on my father and mother, Frank 
and Emily. My memory had served me faithfully ; my fancy had played me 
some tricks. My father, I believe, is very much what he was when he left me, 
and yet I think, which is not a bull, he must be a good deal changed. His 
features, if 1 am not mistaken, are grown stronger ; his light brown hair grizzled, 
and Gaite thin and grey upon the temples; and there is a hardness in the out- 
line of his whole figure which did not belong to the image that I had retained 
of him, The expression of his features is unaltered, but more marked. Time 
is an excellent artist; he brings out a man’s character at every touch. My 
mother, without doubt, is sadly changed. I was greatly shocked at her appear- 
ance. There is a waxen yellowness in her skin, and a faint but fixed colour in 
her cheeks, which too plainly indicate her wretched state of health. She must, 
indeed, have been beautiful ; but agitated and fatigued as she was when we first 
met, her looks were almost ghastly. Emily is delightful. Most absurdly I had 
fancied that she must be something like me, and could never conceive how my 
rough phiz could, by any modification, be made into the face of a pretty girl. 
There is nota fresher or fairer complexion than Emily’s among “ the blue-eyed 
myriads of the North,” nor a nobler figure among the sunny daughters of the 
South. “ Incessu patuit dea,” that is, I should know her any where by her 
walk. As fow Frank, he is a very fine lad ; but I have found out already, that 
he has impudence enough for the bar, and I must.do him the justice to add, 
spirit enough for any thing. 

Your cousin Louisa (Emily is now writing to her) knows us all, and will fill 
up my sketch of the family picture. I am desirous that persons, of whom you 
will hear so much in my letters, should appear to your imagination in shapes 
somewhat resembling reality. It is unforturfte that you could not reach 
Madras just before, instead of just after they left it. 

After passing four days in town, during which time the shortness of our per- 
sonal acquaintance was quite forgotten, I returned to Oxford, and am again 
where the porter, at Tom-gate, first directed you, No, 4, in Peckwater,' first 
door, up one pair of stairs, to the right. I was rather lucky in being absent from 
College about the time of a most facetious row, in which I should certainly have 
been engaged, and perhaps more prominently than any body else. The Dean 
had complained of the men, who usually go out with the hounds, lounging about 
College in their scarlet coats. By some misunderstanding it was supposed 
that the colour was thenceforward prohibited. Red is the livery of anger. 
Every follower of the hound and horn was scandalized at a supposed attack 
upon the gaiety of the field. Speedycut declared, that the Dean would go to 
chapel in beaver, before he should desert his colour or hunt in blue, green, or 
brown, From passing a jest, they went on to play a practical joke. A man 
with a putty kind of face, and with a paint-pot in his hand, was seen to come 
into College just after dusk, and to skulk out again as fast as he could. The 
next morning the doors of the Dean and Canons were discovered in the blush- 
ing uniform of the chase. The Regius Professor of Divinity thought that his 
ore was at an end; the last day at hand, and the sun turned into 

lood ; for not only were his door-posts besmeared, but the brush had passed 
over his windows. Great was the consternation of the Dons.? The gates were 
closed ; the Dean had the men into the hall, and said a few words which had 
better been unsaid. At night, therefore, the rage of the red faction blazed out, 





4 The name of one of the quadrangles at Christ Church. — 
5 A name usually given by undergraduates to heads and fellows of colleges, tutors, 
professors, and persons of authority at both universities, 
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56 The Arcot Family, 
and expired in a bonfire of doors, shutters, deal-tables and wash-hand-stands, 
built upon a base about fourteen feet square. It was raised, lighted, and per- 
mitted to burn itself out without any apparent human agency, after all authority 
was asleep. The town supposed that the College was on fire. A cry of distress 
went forth from the windows of Christ Church, which looked upon Oriel and 
into Bear-lane. But the cause was soon explained. Nothing followed these 
paint-pot and pyrotechnical facetie ; the Caraccis who conceived the one, and 
the Congreves who planne .d the other, being unknown. You will see by the 
newspapers which I send you, that a boy has been accidentally killed at Eton 
by a fall while fighting. He was a very nice little fellow, whom every body 
speaks well of and regrets. But it is to be hoped that a mere accident, however 
distressing, will not, in the first moments of alarm and excitement, be made a 
plea for putting down the most harmless way of settling boyish squabbles. The 
attempt would cause much mischief, and fail of attaining its end. The boys, 
from fighting within bounds, would rempve the scene of action to some remote 
spot, open to the intrusion of snobs and raffs, who would aid or oppose, but 
certainly brutalize the sport. If, however, you could prevent the lads of West- 
minster and Eton from using their fists, as they must sometimes quarrel, they 
would take perhaps to the foreign fashion of the knife. 

With the packet of newspapers I send you some books: among them are 
the ‘Memoirs of Harriette Wilson,’ and C ampbe ll’s last new poem of ‘ Theo- 
dric.’ Who that admires Campbell, can read Theodric without sorrow? It is 
« melancholy proof, that the mind grows bald as well as the head. Let us hope 
that his fancy has only been moulting, and that she will shortly wing her way 
on pinions of fresh strength and brighter hues to her old heights, and soar 
above them. Among many other lines of the like kind, are the following, of 
singular simplicity :— . 


Aud with her handkerchief, and both her hands, 
She hid her face and wept. 


But for criticism on ‘Theodri®’ you will find both fan and justice in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine ;’ and in the ‘ Edinburgh Magazine,’ a puff of faint praise, 
just as much as the bad lungs of the ‘ Edinburgh’ are now equal to. 

The ‘ Memoirs of Harriette Wilson’ consist of four numbers, of a most infa- 
mous, stupid, and vulgar work. I send it to you, that you may satisfy your- 
self of its extreme stupidity, and hand it over to the custos of your Hookah. 
The writer has prostituted the English language as much as her own person. 
Putting aside the absurdity of the title-page, ‘ Memoirs of Others by Herself,’ 
you will constantly meet with a recurrence of such phrases as, “ He looked as 
though,” &e. Her filthy and degraded mind is exposed in naked dance before 
the public—exhibited figuratively, as the Empress Theodora used to appear in 


the Theatre of Constantinople. ‘She is now married to a man of the name of 
Rotchford or Rochfort. Her real maiden name was Dubouchet. She is one of 


a family, another branch of which are decent bourgeois inhabitants of Lausanne. 
Her mother used to get her living in London by mending silk stockings, and 
our heroine, it is said, was seduced by a butler who brought his master’s 

cast-off hose to be stitched up again for display at the sideboard. The sale of 
this book has been large and rapid, beyond all precedent; equally to the dis- 
grace of the public and the publisher. There is but one excuse for the pur- 
chasers. The work has some degree of that interest which belonged to the old 
Greek comedy. The old comedy, gross and rude as it was, excited curiosity, 
by holding forth on the stage real characters and real names; and so does 
Harriette Wilson. The only tolerable thing in the book is the introduction of 
the Duke of W ellington, in his ribbon and garter, as a rat-catcher. Indeed, if 
it be true, it was the act of a rat-catcher to pass from the presence of his King 
to the lap of a prostitute. Mighty as his military achievements undoubtedly 
have been, acute as his mind unquestionably must be, yet the Duke has a rat- 
catching appearance, His head is large enough for a body twice as large as 
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that which it stands upon; as if a great intellect had been roughly formed, and 
for want of being well finished and fitted together, had been put into an incom- 
pact case. Yet Harriette owns her gratitude to him, and a hundred, others, 
whom she exposes to ridicule, degrading herself below the nauseous wretches 
who parade their sin and misery about the streets,—the disgrace of their own 
sex, and the reproach of ours; who make us weep that such ¢hings should be 
women. 

The Chancellor, by refusing an injunction against the piracy of Don Juan, 
has secured an unlimited circulation for these Memoirs in every possible form ; 
thereby applying the boundless power of his court of equity to the spread of 
iniquity, and bringing the aristocracy of the country into contempt with the 
lower orders of people. 

[ must finish my letter in haste. I have got a wine-party to-day; and my 
servant has this instant told me that I have no claret. Gentlemen Commoners, 
you know, selon les regles, must give claret; therefore I must go forth to buy 
or borrow without loss of time. We shall drink the health of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with four times four, and wish that the fifty per cent. which he 
has taken off the juice of the grape, may be added to the worth of his own life. 

Yours, most sincerely, 
Watrer Ancor, 
— 
Miss Arcot to Miss Movisa Lirriecrart. 
My pearestr Lovursa,® “St. James’s Square, March 3, 1825. 
oa i ” - x 
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My introduction into England was under a fall of snow, the first I recollect 
to have seen in my life. The idea is exceedingly ridiculous of a great girl of 
seventeen, standing for an hour at the window, and staring at the flakes tum- 
bling in lazy confusion from the dirty clouds on the dirtier streets. But it 
melted as it fell, and lent no disguise to the filthy blackness of Portsmouth. 
Nothing has struck me so much as the dirty apd shabby appearance of every 
thing in England. The objects of nature and art are equally dismal. The 
dusky red houses, like unwashed copper-coloured Indians, the smoking chim- 
“‘neys and wintry skies, the dark fallow lands and bare fields, intersected with 
black and leafless hedge-rows, but, above all, the inky mud of the streets, all 
contrast so strongly with the dazzling whiteness of the Madras buildings, the 
cleanly dryness of the Esplanade and roads in and about the Presidency, and 
the brilliant luxuriance of Indian vegetation, that I can hardly understand why 
England should be so famous for its high cultivation and universal cleanliness. 
Certainly, March is not the gayest montlr of the year. We shall see how things 
will look in May. Every thing on shore, however, is delightful, after a long 
sea voyage. After the incessant noise of a ship, it is a luxury to sit alone ina 
room, where little is to be seen and nothing to be heard, and be quief—to be 
rid, in short, of the creaking of cordage, cleaning of decks, the clamour of the 
crew and passengers, and all the horrid sounds which belong to a sea life. How 
charming it is to be relieved from the close stowage of an Indiaman, in which 
you cannot leave your cabin without popping your nose against a passenger ! 
To be able again to walk on the steady earth, and no longer reduced to the 
necessity of receiving civilities from men, the very sight of whom is a complaint 
of the eyes—Oh! the mere recollection of a Welsh Lieutenant of Native 
Cavalry, who used to offer me his arm, when the ship would coquettishly hold 
her head on one side to the freshening wind, makes me shudder. Figure to 
yourself a man about six feet two inches tall, shoulders high and narrow, arms 





© We can assure our readers, that the early part of Miss Arcot’s letter contains 
only vows of eternal friendship for Miss Littlecraft, which young ladies invariably 
make as spinsters, and break as matrous ; a most affectionate description of her bro- 
ther Walter ; and a report of Mrs. Arcot’s health, aud of Dr, Warren's opinion upon 
her case, 
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and legs long and lanky, and hung loosely on his body, like the limbs of a 
searamouch. On the top of such a person, imagine a small red face, with a 
nose like a tomata, and a pair of eyes like a ferret’s, looking forth from an unin- 
terrupted circle of carroty hair, equally frizzled above his brow and below his 
chin. His razor, like a North American settler’s, only clearing a space sufti- 
cient for a free circulation of air, and laying in store of food. This exquisite 
Dragoon soon became a complete nuisance to me, he was so unceasingly civil. 
Every day, from the time we left Madras, till we reached the Cape, Mr. Jones 
Llewellyn Cleaver (such was his name) never failed to, ask if Miss Arcot had 
ever been in Wales? which was sometimes varied to “ Has Miss Arcot been up 
Snowdon?” Although, from our first introduction, I had told him that I quitted 
England at five years old, never till he reached the Cape did he cease to plague 
me and every body else with his hopes that the Duchess of Athol would finish 
her voyage by St. David’s Day, with offers of tickets for the Welsh ball, if there 
should be one, with his praise of Welsh pedigrees, Welsh leeks, and a society 
with an unutterable name. At the Cape, Lieutenant Llewellyn Cleaver was 
silenced for the rest of the voyage by the following incident; | tell it you, as 
nearly as possible, in papa’s words :— 

Mr. Cleaver had been descanting toa Mr. Ravencrop, a young civilian, on the 
mushroom growth of English families, and had got as far as the eighty-fourth 
generation of a Welsh descent, which was to close at about the hundred and 
sixty-fifth degree in himself, when his exhausted listener interposed a remark, 
saying, ‘that he believed the oldest family in Wales was extinct.” “ Which?” 
inquired the Lieutenant. ‘* The last of them,” answered his companion, “ was 
Goat, Billy Goat, Ap Goat, who sailed with Madoc,’ the first convict, for North 
America.” ‘The Lieutenant's face blackened, and his red hair grew redder, like 
the sun in an annular eclipse. “Sir,” rejoined Cleaver, “ there is one English 
family, of long pedigree and long ears, which will never be extinct while you 
so worthily represent them—the asses, sir!” Thereupon, the civilian, who had 
boxed his way up to a high reputation at Haileybury, knocked down the Dra- 
goon. My father and others interfered, and it was arranged that the two oppo- 
nents should have a meeting in due form at the Cape. The ladies were kept in 
ignorance of this little démé/e till it was all over; but we were afterwards told 
that the Welshman could scarcely restrain his terrible threats before us. The 
heroes, on the next morning after they reached Cape Town, went out with their 
seconds, to a piece of ground concealed from observation by a wood. It was 
settled by the seconds, that Mr. Cleaver and Mr. Ravencrop should be placed 
back to back, that each should walk six paces, turn and fire. The civilian 
stepped out steadily six times in advance, and facing right about, discovered 
the Lieutenant speeding far away out of shot, towards a cattle-shed, and fol- 
lowed closely by his second, a short fat Surgeon’s Mate, puffing after him. The 
Dragoon, pursued by the Doctor, reached the shed, turned, and stood at bay ; 
swearing het he would shoot his friend and pulsefeeler, if he stirred another 
step. The Doctor, however, who had military courage as well as medical skill, 
leaped in upon and disarmed the Dragoon; and the Lieutenant still obstinately 
refusing to stand his ground, his second asked and obtained leave of the other 
party to chastise his principal in his own way. Poor Mr. Cleaver was conveyed 
back to Cape Town an undistinguishable mass of bruises, insensible to shame 
and every thing else. The helpless man, however, was reserved for .—_ 
at last, with something more compassionate than a Surgeon’s Mate, He was 
scarcely visible during the rest of the voyage, and nobody spoke to him; but I 
see, by this morning’s paper, that he found one friend in the ship. The Post 
tells us that Mrs. Shotbolt (who was one of our passengers, and for six months 





7 For Madoc, see a poem of that name by Dr. Southey—a sort of metrical gazette 
in blank verse, reporting the proceedings and condition of the first convicts sent to 
America, with a spurious date given to it, at once to confuse the facts, puzzle the 
reader, and please the Welsh, 
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he disconsolate widow of the Collector of Travancore) gave her hand on Tues- 
day last, to Jones Llewellyn Cleaver, Esq. of Lilanrwynn, Caernarvonshire ; 
late of the Regiment of Madras Native Cavalry, is very judiciously sunk.* 
a # # # # & © 





Papa begs that you will tell Mr. Littlecraft, that he has been too short a time in 
England to have made any observations, or learned any thing worth writing 
about. He goes into Dorsetshire to-morrow. : 
I blush to send so short a letter, so long a distance, to my dearest Louisa, but 
she will readily forgive her truly affectionate friend, 
Emiry Arcor. 





THE STORM, 


Tue sun went down in beauty—not a cloud 
Darkened its radiance,—yet—there might be seen 

A few fantastic vapours scattered o'er ‘ 

The face of the blue heavens—some fair and slight 

As the pure lawn that shields the maiden’s bosom, 
Some shone like silver,—some did stream afar 

(Faint and dispers’d) like the pale horse’s mane 
Which Death shall stride hereafter,—some were glittering 
Like Dolphin’s scales—touch’d out with wavering hues 
Of beautiful light,—-outvying some the rose, 

And some the violet, yellow, and white, and blue, 
Scarlet, and purpliag red. 


One small lone ship 
Was seen, with outstretch’d sails, keeping its way 
In quiet o’er the deep,—all nature seem’d 
Fond of tranquillity,—the glassy sea 
Scarce rippled, —the halcyon slept upon the wave, 
The winds were all at rest,—and in the East 
The crescent moon (then seen imperfectly) 
Came onwards with the vesper star, to see 
A summer day’s decline. 


The sun went down in beauty,—but the eye 
Of veteran seamen trembled, when they saw 
A small, black, ominous spot, far in the distance ;— 
It spread and spread—larger and dark—and came 
O'ershadowing the skies,—the ocean rose— 
The gathering waves grew large—and broke in hoarse 
And hollow sounds,—the mighty winds awoke, 
And screamed and whistled through the cordage ;—birds 





8 We are obliged to make another large omission. If the Editor were honoured 


by many female correspondents, how easily, how delightfully, how quickly, would 


each Number be filled ! 
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That seemed to have no home, flocked there in terror, 
And sat with quivering plumage on the mast,— 
Flashes were seen,—and distant sounds were heard, 
Presages of a storm. 


The sun went down in beauty,—but the skies 
Were wildly changed.—It was a dreadful night :— 
No moon was seen in all the heavens, to aid 

Or cheer the lone and sea-beat mariner— 

Planet nor guiding star broke through the darkness ;— 
But the blue lightnings glared along the waters, 

As if the fiend had fired his torch to light 

Some wretches to their graves ;—the tempest winds 
Raving came next, and in deep hollow sounds, 

(Like those the spirits of the dead do use 

When they would speak their evil prophecies,) 
Mutter’d of death to come,—then came the thunder 
Deepening and crashing, as ’twould rend the world, 
Or as the Deity passed aloft in anger, 

And spoke to man—Despair. 


The ship was tossed, 
And now stood poised upon the curling billows, 
And now ‘midst deep and wat'ry chasms (that yawn’d 
As ’twere in hunger) sank ;—behind there came 
Mountains of moving water,—with a rush 
And sound of gathering power, that did appal 
The heart to look on ;—terrible cries were heard, 
Sounds of despair,—some like a mother’s anguish,— 
Some of intemperate, dark, and dissolute joy—— 
Music, and horrid mirth (but unallied 
To joy)—madness might be heard amidst 
The pauses of the storm ; and when the glare 
Was strong, rude savage men were seen to dance 
In frantic exultation on the deck— 
Though all was hopeless.—Hark !—the ship has struck, 
And the fork'd lightning seeks the arsenal— 
Tis fired !—and mirth and madness are no more. 


The black skies, 
Shocked at excess of light, return’d the sound 
In frightful echoes—as if an alarm 
Had spread through all the elements,—then came 
A horrid silence—deep—unnatural,—like 
The quiet of the grave. 
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CURIOUS LITERARY DISCOVERY RESPECTING THE 


ORIGIN OF PARNELL’S HERMIT, 





ORTENTAL 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


} Str,—Like your Correspondent Nemo,' “Il am an Englishman not at 
all interested in Indian affairs, excepting so far as it regards the general 
extension of literature and liberty throughout that vast country.” Yet 
ardently desiring such an extension, as highly conducive, or rather, in- 
dispensable, to the process of human improvement, | feel a satisfaction, 
as by this time your complaining Correspondent has, probably, felt, in 
the mode you adopt to promote that important object. You will, I 
trust, like a skilful physician to the body politic, continue to administer 
the utile dulct, in proportions suited to the constitution and the varying 
condition of the patient. 

They must be, indeed, most fond and unreflecting admirers, not to say 
blind idolaters, of things as they are, who can promise themselves the 
perpetuity of 4 system which imposes on every British-born resident in 
India a necessity to subscribe slave, as Milton defined a submission to 
church authority. No; the time is arrived, when ‘ every thing must 
be discussed,” as Burke complained in his degenerate days, when he was 
earning a pension, deserved by his great talents ; yet poorly obtained by 
his courtly application of them. Surely, then, justice and reason will 
at length prevail in the contest with power and privilege, ‘a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished,” and which a publication like yours, ap- 
pears eminently calculated to promote. At such an auspicious period, 
when longo post tempore venit libertas, what documents will be 
more valued by those, for instance, who would justly appreciate the 
deservings of an Adam, or an Amherst, a Spankie, or a Fergusson, from 
a people over whom the influence of their stations or their talents had 
been extended, than by such relations as are preserved in your voluines? 
and which, however minute and personal they may now be considered, 
will then, for those very qualities, be justly regarded as more authentic 
and satisfactory. 

Yet while performing these duties of first necessity, your seasons of 
relaxation will not, I trust, be unfrequent. Lord Coke, | remember, 
while pursuing his profound investigation of the Forest Laws, digresses 
into the AEneid, to recreate himselt, as he expresses it, by a ramble 
among Dido's deer. Thus you will, | am persuaded, sometimes gladly 
break away, with your readers, from the inhospitable wilds and perplex- 
ing mazes of Anglo-Indian politics, to ‘‘ haunt the sunny realms ” irradiated 
by the charms of British poesy. Under this expectation, and especially 
as my subject is quite Oriental, 1 am induced to offer you some account 
of a discovery I very lately made, respecting the origin of a poem so 
deservedly popular, as to be found in almost every collection of English 
verse, 

I allude to the Hermit of Parnell, whose poems were first published 
by Pope, in 1721, two years after the author's death. To Parnell, the 








! Oriental Herald, vol. iii. p. 86. 
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invention of the story, as well as its poetical ornaments, had, I believe, 
been generally ascribed, till Goldsmith wrote the life, prefixed, in 1773, 
to an enlarged edition of his poems. From Pope, in Spence’s Anecdotes, 
Goldsmith relates, (and the opinion is adopted implicitly by Johnson,) 
that “the story was written originally in Spanish, whence, probably, 
Howell translated it into prose, and inserted it in one of his letters.” He 
adds, that “ Dr. Henry More, in his Dialogues, has the very same 
story;” and that he had “ been informed by some that it is originally of 
Arabian invention.” 

Of this supposed Spanish or Arabian origin I know nothing; and, as 
will presently appear, Howell professed to be a transcriber, and not a 
translator : but I have very lately read the story in a Latin work of pole- 
mical theology, written by Thomas Bradwardine, Confessor of Edward 
III., who attained the title of Doctor Profundus, and died in 1349, 
aged 59, a few weeks after he had been consecrated Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Chaucer, his contemporary, though very much his junior, de- 
scribes him by name, in the Nun’s Priest's Tale, as the great theologian 
of his time. His work, which was first printed in 1618, under the care 
of that accomplished scholar, Sir Henry Savile, is entitled, ‘ De causa 
Dei contra Pelagium.’ He introduces the story (I. i. c. 3f.) where he is 
discussing the difficulties in the administration of Divine Providence, 
professing to borrow it from a writer of the former century. 

This was Jacobus de Vetriaco, a cardinal, as I learn from a life pre- 
fixed to his Historia Orientalis et Occidentalis, 1597, which contains 
some interesting accounts of the topography and ecclesiastical state of 
Palestine. It is his only work in the British Museum, This Cardinal 
flourished under the Emperor Frederic II., and died in 1244. I was 





surprised and disappointed, after a tolerably attentive examination of the f 
Historia, to find nothing concerning the Eremite and the Angel, though ’ 
the author describes the various monastic orders in Palestine, and the t 


condition of hermits. The MS. work may have been mutilated between 
the age of Bradwardine and the date of the printed Historia; or he may ‘ 
have referred to some work of that writer which was never printed, ; 
perhaps to a collection entitled in the Life, Epistolarum ad diversos. 
Bradwardine, however, having quoted Boetius de Consolatione Phi- 
losophia, immediately adds the story of the Hermit, of which I shall offer 


you as literal a translation as will express the author’s sense, so far as I je 
can ascertain it; subjoining the original for the satisfaction and amuse- in 
ment of yourself, and any of your readers, who may have leisure to culti- oC 
vate ancient learning, amidst the various attractions of modern literature. 7 
‘« To the same purpose is the narration by James of Nitri, concerning a T 
certain hermit who was vexed by blasphemous suggestions, till he began m 
to question the equity of God’s judgments, since he permitted the wicked lit 
to prosper and the good to be afflicted. To whom was sent from the — 
Lord an angel in a human form: “ Follow me,” says he, “ and thou a 
shalt discern the secret judgments of God.” The hermit then accom- ill 
panying him to the house of a worthy man, who entertained them at Te 
night with the most courteous hospitality, he purloined their host’s cup in = 
which he greatly delighted, and bestowed it on a wicked man who ad- < 
mitted them the second night. But after they had been most kindly nat 
treated by a benevolent host on the third night, in the morning he et 


drowned his servant by throwing him off a bridge. Having been enter- 
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tained by another good man with the like hospitality, on the fourth 
night, he killed his infant, whose screams would not suffer them to sleep. 
The hermit, having witnessed such deeds, would have parted from his 
companion, who thus addressed him :—‘‘ 1 was sent to thee from the 
Lord, that I might reveal his hidden judgments. Our first host de- 
lighted too much in that cup, which I took away for his good, and 
bestowed it on our wicked host, that he might receive his present reward. 
But I drowned the servant of the third, because he had purposed in his 
heart to kill his master on the morrow. Thus | preserved the good 
master from death, and the wicked servant from the crime of murder, 
so lightening his punishment in hell. As to our fourth host, before he 
had a son and heir he was abundant in alms-giving ; but since that son 
and heir was born to him he has withheld his hand. I, therefore, re- 
moved him from the temptation to avarice, and transferred to Paradise 
the soul of the innocent.” * 

I have also read this story ina paraphrastic form, with some varieties, 
and one shocking interpolation, as published in 1652, probably the date of 
its first appearance in English, in a small 4to., entitled, ‘ Certain Con- 
ceptions or Considerations of Sir Percy Herbert, upon the strange change 
of people’s dispositions and actions in these latter times ;’ it occupies 
from pp. 220 to 230. The substance and language of this English nar- 
rative, which is not acknowledged as a quotation, Howell copied in a 
letter ‘ To my Lord Marquis of Hertford,’ and published, probably, 
soon after the date of the volume I have mentioned in an early edition 
of his Epistole-Ho-Eliane. In his eleventh edition (1754), | find the 
story introduced as “ an excellent passage, which a noble speculative 
Knight (Sir P. Herbert) hath in his late conceptions to his son.” Be- 
sides transpositions, and some alteration of the circumstances, as Brad- 
wardine, after James of Nitri, allotted them to the four days, there is 
the following addition :— 

The fifth day they made towards a great rich town; but some miles hefore they 
came to it, they met with a merchant at the close of the day, who had a great 


charge of money about him; and asking the next passage to the town, the young 
man put him in a clean contrary way. The Anchorite and his guide being 














2«¢ Ad hoc facit similiter, quod narrat Jacobus de Vetriaco, de quodam Her- 
mita spiritu aggresso blasphemia, in tantum qudd ceeperat cogitare judicia Dei 
justa non esse, eo quid malos prosperari permittit, et bonos affligi. Cui Angelus, 
in specie hominis missus & Domino ; Sequere, inquit, me, et videbis judicia Dei 
occulta ; quem cum secutus fuisset ad domum cujusdam boni viri, eis tota nocte 
let hospitalitatis officiis exhibitis, furatus est scyphum hospitis, quem maximé 
diligebat, eumque cuidam maligno, qui eos secunda nocte exceperat, erogebat : 
Tertia verd nocte & benigno hospite sunt benignius hospitati, cujus famulum 
mane de quodam ponte precipitans submergebat ; et quarta nocte a bono simi- 
liter bené recepti, filium ejus parvulum vagitantem, nec eos dormire sinentem 
occidit. Quibus visis Heremita volenti eum dimittere, ita dixit; Ego sum 
missus tibi 4 Domino, ut occulta ejus judicia tibi prodam. Primus ergo hospes 
noster nimis dilexerat illum scyphum, ideoque pro bono suo abstuli sibi scyphum, 
illumque donavi hospiti nostro malo, ut mercedem suam recipiat in presenti. 
Tertii verd famulum submergebam, quia in corde suo firmavit dominum suum 
die crastina occidisse, sicque bonum dominum 4 morte, et malum famulum ab 
homicidio operis preservavi, ut ille in inferuo mitius puniretur. Quarto autem 
hospes priusquam paberet filium et hwredem, largus eleemosynas faciebat ; sed 
nato sibi filio et herede manum retraxit. Quare et ab eo causam avaritie abstuli, 
et in paradisum attuli animam innocentis.”—Thome Bradwarding de Causa Dei 
contra Pelagium,—Opera et studio Hen. Savilii, London, 1618, (1. 1,¢,31.) p, 281, 
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come to the town, at the gate they spied a devil, who lay as it were centinel, 
but he was asleep. They found also both men and women at sundry kinds of 
sports, some dancing, others singing, with divers sorts of revellings. They went 
afterwards to a Convent of Capuchins, wuere, about the gate they found legions 
of devils laying siege to that monastery. 

At the conclusion of the Angel's dénouement, we are informed that 
the merchant is mis-directed, that he may avoid a band of ruffians pre- 
pared to rob and murder him ; that the “* great luxurious city is so much 
at Lucifer’s devotion, that he needs but one single centinel to secure it, 
and even he may safely sleep upon his guard.” On the contrary, to the 
*‘ monastery inhabited by so many devout souls,” in vain “ hath he 
brought so many legions to beleager them—for they bear up against him 
most undauntedly, maugre all his infernal power and stratagems.” You 
will probably join me in a conjecture, that ‘ the fifth day” was an inter- 
polation by a Capuchin; or Sir Percy Herbert might be a duteous son of 
the Mother- Church, and offer this aid, however slender, to her reputation ; 
which, in 1652, was rapidly on the decline in England. 

The interpolation of the ‘‘ great rich town,” with a devil-centinel 
“at the gate,” and “ legions of devils about the convent,” is not to be 
found in the Divine Dialogues, (Ed. 2. 1713. pp. 165—168.) where the 
story, though with some variations, is much nearer to Bradwardine than 
to Sir. P. Herbert. Dr. Henry More, the learned author of the Dia- 
logues, from his own theological pursuits, could scarcely fail to be ac- 
quainted with the Causa Dez contra Pelagium; and whoever reads the 
Hermit, as I have lately done, with the Divine Dialogues before him, 
will, I believe, agree with me, that Parnell was chiefly, if not entirely in- 
debted to them (rather than to Sir P. Herbert's Conceptions, or to the 
very early relation by the learned Archbishop) for his knowledge of a 
story, which it cannot be easily denied, that he has amplified and adorned 
with singular felicity. 

N.L. T. 





ON THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY, 


SreRw school of Zeno, be one poet’s mind 
Steeped in thy lore, as in the Stygian flood 

The son of Thetis: thy imperious mood 

Charms like the spell that bind the serpent-kind, 
Our bent to ill restraining ; sole designed 

To work the lofty soul to thoughts of good, 
Which else might, by some weaker force withstood, 
Commit all laws and precepts to the wind. 
Raised by thy influence, the flame of life 

Burns pure, and casts around a steady light, 

By which we shun the dusty paths of strife 
Where other mortals toil in evil plight, 

Choosing the track with freedom’s blessings rife, 
And verging slow to death’s all-shrouding night. 


Brox. 

















EVILS TO BRITISH COMMERCE, PRODUCED BY THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY'S MONOPOLY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srr,—Tranks to the publication of the Oriental Herald, the people 
of this country are beginning to open their eyes to the misgovernment of 
the East Indies, by the Honourable the Court of Directors: and it is a 
curious exemplification of the shortsightedness of mortals, to observe 
how strikingly the evils intended for you rebound on your persecutors. 
Had you been allowed to remain, your writings would have been read 
by our countrymen in India, and have produced a partial alleviation of 
their sufferings ; but by sending you to England, the opportunity is afforded 
you of conferring still greater benefits, by the attention which they must 
secure from your countrymen at home. The advantages arising to both 
countries from this publication must be very great; and it may be some 
mitigation of the injuries sustained by the Editor, to feel that through his 
means greater good may attend millions than falls te the lot of one man in 
a century to be instrumental in obtaining. 

In the four preceding Letters, which you have been so obliging as to in- 
sert I have endeavoured to prove the exaction entailed upon this country 
by the Monopoly in Tea ;' and although I cannot take credit to my humble 
efforts for the alteration, it is nevertheless true that the East India Com- 
pany have condescended to put up half a million more of Congou Tea in 
their sale of Decemberlast. If the readers of the Oriental Herald will do 
me the favour to refer to a former Letter, they will find I asserted that an 
increased declaration of one million per quarter would not be more than 
equal to the demand, and that a comparatively small decline might be 
expected in the price. The increase of half a million this quarter has had 
little or no effect on the market, which plainly shows the scanty supply 
hitherto afforded by the Company, and the necessity of compelling them 
to increase the quantity still further. That I was not far wrong in my 
estimate of their enormous profits, is proved by their having again re- 
duced the putting-up price; plainly intimating that they can afford it for 
less, but altogether nugatory in its effects upon the sale. Can any one 
be deceived by such a system of charlatanerie except the Board of Con- 
trol? for whose meridian I suppose this notable device was intended as 
a blind. The Honourable Members of the Board of Control, I dare say, 
imagine that the declarations of the East India Company are the result 
of the deep cogitations of the Directors ; whereas, God help them! they 
know very little of the matter,—and how should they? Look over the 
list, and with the exception of one or two, their engagements in business 

or habits of life appear at complete variance with the duties they have ta 
perform. The Editor has favoured his readers with ‘ A Day at the East 
India House” with the Proprietors; what an intellectual treat would a 
Day amongst the Court of Directors afford! 

But I must revert to the immediate object of this Letter, in which I 





* See Oriental Herald : Vol. i. p.586, Vol. ii, p.58, 408, Vol. iii. p. 218, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 5, F 
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shall endeavour to show that, if the Company’s charter has been a serious 
evil to the people of this country in the tax of about two millions sterling 
per annum, taken from their pockets upon the article of Tea, it was 
equally a millstone round our necks in cramping the exports of our manu- 
factures, until the opening of the trade. 

A few extracts from Parliamentary Papers will clearly establish this : 


Exports to India, years (1816 | 1617 1818 1819 1420 1821 1622 
ending 5th Jan 1817 | 1818 1619 1820 1821 1222 1623 
Calicoes, White, Pieces | 252m| 938m) 2271m | 1875m| 3837m | 5602m 5661m 
Printed...... | 968m] 2762m| 4159m | 3699m)| 7512m | 9474m | 8918m 
Muslins, White, yards |462m| 1529m)| 2343m | 1536m| 2746m | 4116m | 6050m 
Cloths, Woollen, Pieces | 1483 | 4863 | 8741 7520 | 15918 | 25182 | 21334 
Stuffs 944 1902 4692 5206 | 32902 | 19632 | 13557 
Flannel 45m | 99m! 171m | 35m BAm 188m| 165m 





In the above extract I have affixed the letter m, to express thousands. 
And after the attentive consideration of the extraordinary increase of our 
exports, let any one peruse the evidence of the Directors before both 
Houses of Parliament, when they were opposing, by every means in their 
power, the opening of the trade; and then judge for himself what reli- 
ance can be placed in their knowledge of the resources of the country over 
which they have so long exercised misrule. There is little doubt, that 
our exports could even now be amazingly increased, if the unjust restric- 
tions and shackles of these monopolists upon their own countrymen and 
the natives of India were removed ; but in the same measure as the East 
India Company opposed the opening of the trade to our manufacturers, so 
will they oppose every attempt to benefit India, upon which the increase 
mainly depends. It is further to be remarked, that of the export of the 
above articles, few, of any one, and none of the three first, were ever 
attempted by the East India Company. So much for their wisdom as 
merchants; and if they are incompetent to discharge their duties as 
*‘traders,” for the exercise of Which their charter was at first expressly 
granted, how infinitely short must they fall of discharging their duties as 
the “rulers” of so vast an empire! To enumerate instances of their in- 
competence in both would be endless; but I cannot omit one striking 
proof of their ignorance in mercantile affairs : 

Until within a few years India has always been supplied from China 
with tutenague, with which to make their brass cooking-utensils. The 
acuteness of private traders discovered that spelter, or zinc,* was pre- 
cisely the same as tutenague. About four years ago a small quantity was 
first sent out; and this year the export will amount to above 8000 tons, 
value about 250,000/. After the private traders had been reaping a 
golden harvest for about two years, the East India Company’s buyer 
awoke from his lethargy ; and an advertisement appeared for tenders at 





2It is rather singular, that although we have the ore of zinc as abundant, 
fuel cheaper, and labour not much dearer than in Germany, the English manufac- 
turers should hitherto have been unable to compete with the German in the price 
of zinc ; for whilst the price here is 441. per ton, it can be bought in Germany at 
20/..per ton. J can only-attribute it to the heavy protecting duty of 28/. per ton 
on the importation of foreign zinc, which prevents competition. The difference 
must exist in the process ; forI understand the English manufacturer does not 
obtain more than a remunerating price at 44/. per ton; but this cannot long 
remain so, : 
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the moment that spelter had risen enormously. The consequence was, 
that the East India Company paid 39/. 10s. per ton for it,—a higher 
price than ever had, or has ever since been given! It is reported that 
the export was suggested to the East India Company before any private 
traders embarked in it, but declined. So much for their enterprize! 

If the Court of Directors are deficient in all the requisites for fair 
mercantile competition, they or their higher servants are by no means 
so in taking every mean advantage, which their exclusive privileges throw 
within their power; and the mention of a few instances will be amusing: 
As managers of the imports of private traders, they are not content with 
charging a heavy percentage, varying from one and a half to four per 
cent., according to the article, but they also exact one quarter per cent, 
under the head of fees. To what purpose this is applied I never could 
learn, That it does not go to the clerks, who have all the trouble, and 
to whom no private trader would grudge it, is certain; and I should be 
glad if any of your readers could give us information as to its use. Their 
charge of one and a half to four percent. is solely for receiving and 
paying over money, and is chargeable whether the goods are allowed to 
pass throagh their sale, or sold by private contract. They charge rent 
immediately after the ship begins discharging; and although they take 
sometimes three weeks to get the goods out, the owners must nevertheless 
pay rent from the time they begin to unload her. On the arrival of the 
goods in their warehouse, they are taken out of their packages ; and, in 
the ease of piece-goods, they modestly appropriate the trunks, and 
wrappers of bales to their own use; and if the owner wants to export 
his own goods, after once they are opened, he must pay the Honourable 
East India Company for fresh trunks and new wrappers, charged at a 
most exorbitant price. I can give no other name to this than robbery, 
as to the importer, and a heavy exaction upon the exporter. 

If a trader wishes to inspect his own goods, he must pay 3d. to 6d. 
per package, every time he looks at them; the buyer that goes to exa- 
mine them, when put up for sale, must give, each time he goes, 1s.: and, 
after having bought them, must pay Is. to 2s. 6d. per package, lot- 
money, for taking them out of the warehouse. 

The importer pays rent until the promptday; the buyer afterwards: 
and so heavily does it fall on some articles, that an instance occurred of 
goods which sold for 20s. being chargeable with 19s. rent out of it, after 
being kept in the warehouse on/y four or five years!!| When the East In- 
dia Company were the exclusive importers, they allowed goods to remain 
almost any length of time free of rent; but now that private traders im- 
port (with the exception of tea) infinitely more than the Company, the 
rent commences immediately. Those readers, unacquainted with com- 
merce, cannot have an idea how heavily these vexatious extortions fall, 
nor how much of the trade has left this country in consequence, and gone 
to foreign ports. 

In what relation they stand to each other, I know not, but the East 
Indja trade is burthened by another chartered company, styling them- 
selves the East India Dock Company, who obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment to compel all ships trading to the East Indies to discharge in their 
Docks, for which they formerly charged 12s. 6d. per ton register, but of 
which they now return 2s. 6d. per ton, if the owners do not load the 
ship outward in them. The West India Docks never charged so high 
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a sum per ton, and since their charter expired it is much less: while 
they will unload a vessel in as many days as they take weeks in the East 
India Docks. Every other charge was proportionably high; but in con- 
sequence of its being discovered that the Act only compelled owners to 
take the ship into the East India Docks, but that they might convey 
their goods by lighters to any other approved warehouses, a great many 
merchants availed themselves of this saving clause, and then the Gentle- 
men Directors of the East India Docks thought proper to reduce some of 
their rates. Thank heaven, this grievance will die a natural death ina 
very few years; for our ministers are too wise to shackle commerce with 
any more of these harpy companies. 

In conclusion, I have only to observe, that the trade to the East Indies 
has risen to its present importance, not by the means of the East India 
Company, but in spite of it; and that its further and almost infinite ex- 
tension is sure to follow the abolition of their charter. As that period, 
however, is somewhat distant, let us hope that Parliament will prepare 
us for the meridian blaze of this sun of our commerce, by a curtailment 
of the chartered abuses which now obscure its beams, 

P. B. P. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


We are gratified at the testimony borne to the utility of our labours, even at 
this early period, by our intelligent Correspondent: and we feel persuaded, that 
the powerful assistance rendered by the exposure of facts like those contained in 
his previous articles on the Tea Monopoly, as well as in the present, must con- 
tribute essentially to dispel the ignorance and delusion that so generally prevail 
on the subject of East Indian affairs. Let him but persevere in his useful expo- 
sure of the thousand abuses to which this overgrown monopoly has given rise : 
he may always rely on our zealous co-operation, and he will deserve the thanks 
of his fellow-countrymen in addition to the consolatory approbation of his own 
conscience, 





AN INDIAN NIGHT AND MORNING, 


Tue Moon was darkly shronded,—chilling rain 

Fell on the grove with melancholy sound,— 

The Jackall’s piercing cry,—the voice profound 

Of Ganga’s rolling wave, and shrieks of pain, 

Came on the midnight blast !—Hill, vale, and plain, 
Were in impenetrable gloom o’ercast ; 

Save when the fitful meteor glimmered past, 

Or the blue lightning mocked the drear domain !— 
Lo! what a glorious change! The rising Sun 
Sheds his reviving beams! The fragrant bower, 
Ringing with morning hymns,—the stately tower,— 
‘The hepherd’s quiet home, alike have won 

His smile of light and joy. Fair Nature’s dower 
Of beauty is restored, and Pleasure’s reign begun ! 


D. L. R. 





1 This Sonnet was written at Bhaugulpore, in the East Indies, on a most 
resplendent morning, which succeeded a night of tempest and gloom. These 
sudden changes of weather are very frequent in India, particularly towards the 
commencement or close of the rainy season, 
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LETTER FROM BOMBAY, ON THE CONTROVERSY RESPECTING 
THE ENGINEER CORPS OF THE INDIAN ARMY, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—Ir is amusing to observe Canpipvs sneering at Caro’s style of 
writing, and to be enlightened by the following beautiful lines, taken from 
one of his concise and comprehensive paragraphs: ‘* Ca To (says Candidus) 
seems entirely to have forgotten, that by the new arrangements, another 
Colonel is to be added to the Engineer Corps,' to share those emoluments 
he mentions; and which, be it known, will come out of a fund entirely 
belonging to the other branches of the service, and from which the present 
Colonel has received his, although the corps did not contribute towards 
it till of late, and then only about one-fourth of what the other branches 
do.” Elegant composition! admirable logic! severe criticism! alas, 
poor Caro! all the world must pity you. To be sure, IN vesT1GaToR has 
given Canpipus a few awkward facts; and I, Mr. Editor, with your 
permission, will convict Canpipvs of publishing the thing which is not. 

If I comprehend the meaning of the above admirable morceau from 
the refulgent epistle by CanpDipus, it is this—That the Colonels of 
Engineers are paid a share out of the off-reckoning fund, equal to the 
share of the Colonels of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, to which fund 
the Engineer Corps do not contribute in the same proportion as the 
Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry. ‘ Be it known,” then, that not one 
farthing is contributed to the off-reckoning fund (as it is still called by 
the East India House Military Secretary) by any one individual in the 
Honourable Company’s Military Service! Facts are stubborn things ; 
and this is an undeniable one. 

Formerly, certain stoppages were made from the Indian soldiers’pay, 
to provide them with clothing. The money thus produced was called 
* The Off-reckoning Fund;” and the surplus cash, after paying the 
clothing expenses, was divided among the Colonels of Regiments. But 
the stoppages from the Indian soldiers’ pay have long since been discon- 
tinued; and the Honourable Company now give the Colonels of Regi- 
ments a sum equal to that which the former off-reckoning fund produced. 
Why then does the India House Military Secretary still call the donations 
liberally given by the Honourable Company to the Colonels of Regiments 
an off-reckoning fund ?—Why are not the Colonels of Engineers entitled 
to share the bounty of their employers equally with the Colonels of the 
Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry ?—And why, Master Canpipus, do 
you publish the thing which is not, tending to injure a body of men who 
never injured you ? 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to thank Caro for his able and disinterested 
exertions, in favour of the three Engineer Corps: the best proof I can 
give him of the truth of his statements is, that His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Government here, have reported to the Court 
of Directors the impossibility of carrying the new regulations, regarding 
the Engineer Corps, into effect, from a want of officers, and particularly 
of field-officers. Three field-officers were required by the Commander- 








' From one Colonel added to the Corps, subtract one Major taken away from 
the Corps, and how many field-officers are added, Mr, Canpipvus? 
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in-Chief a short time ago, and there was not one to send, There are 
now seventeen Infantry officers executing Engineers’ duties; ten are 
required to take charge of the Sappers and Miners from the Infantry 
officers ; three Engineer officers were a few dayssince taken from executive 
duties to go on service, and no one to supply their place ; three officers 
are allowed by the Court to be absent on leave in Europe, and not one is 
away from the Corps; and there is not an officer to assist the executive 
Engineers, who have provinces of several hundreds of miles in extent 
under their superintendence, and who have applied for assistance ;—and 
not one to relieve an officer in case of sickness, or any other emergency. 
If fifty officers were added to-morrow to the present strength of the En- 
gineer Corps, there would be full employment for the whole of them. 

The urgent demands of the public service for Engineer officers has 
induced the Commander-in-Chief and the Government, to solicit the 
Court of Directors, in the strongest terms, to augment the Engineer 
Corps; and they have recommended a greater increase of the field-officers 
than even Cato proposed—but of course it is the height of presumption 
in the Honourable the Governor, His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the Members of the Council, to pretend to know the wants of 
their own Government! The Military Secretary sitting at a desk in 
the India-House, must unquestionably be a far better judge of what is 
required, than the gentlemen above named on the spot;—they, indeed, 
can on/y see with their eyes, and hear with their ears; but the Military 
Secretary has resources within his own mighty mind, soaring above facts, 
ocular demonstration, and hard-earned experience. 

If the Members of the Court of Directors, and the Members of the 
Board of Control, would take the trouble to read the despatches sent home 
by this Government on the subject of augmenting the Engineer Corps, 
and be not blinded by garbled extracts from them, made by any prejudiced 
or bigoted India-House Secretary, then they would know the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Through your kindness, Mr. Editor, and the publicity of your excellent 
Journal, facts, which designing people have long been able to conceal 
from those in authority in Leadenhall-street, will by degrees be brought 
to light. As Caro well observes, “ Can it for a moment be imagined, 
that the Court of Directors should, year after year, distribute prizes to 
those Cadets who have distinguished themselves in their academical stu- 
dies, publicly telling them that they will be posted to the Engineer Corps 
as a reward for their talents and industry, if the Court did not conscien- 
tiously believe they were conferring a high reward?” 

That the reward is somewhat TARDY in its operations, will appear 
from the following fact:—Lieut. Col. Brooks, the Chief-Engineer, has 
been forty-five years in the service, and is now sitting at the Military 
Board, with his Excellency the Commander in Chief, the Commandant 
of Artillery, and three officers of Infantry,—all of them far junior to him 
in the service; and yet the Chief-Engineer is the worst paid officer of 
the Military Board. One of the Infantry officers of the Military Board 
is, indeed, junior to the three senior Captains of the Engineer Corps ; 
and the present Colonel Commandant of the Garrison is also junior in 
the service to the three senior Captains of Engineers. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Bombay, Sept. 25, 1824. Fact. 
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ON THE SHAKESPERIAN ROPE BRIDGES LATELY 


INTO BENGAL. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—Having observed your critique upon the Shakesperian Rope- 
Bridges, | wish to call your attention to the real merits of so ingenious 
an invention. 

A model of the first bridge thrown over the Berai Torrent in Bissen- 
pore, is now at the house of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce in the Adelphi, which I hope you will have leisure to inspect. 
Mr. Shakespear has the merit of erecting the first of these bridges in 
India, at his sole risk and expense. Lord Hastings, Sir E. Paget, and 
several General Officers and Engineers gave the plan their decided 
approbation ; and the Government adopted it. The first bridge having 
stood the test during a season of unusual inundation, others have been 
erected. ‘The efiiciency of the department over which Mr. Shakespear so 
ably presides, is best proved by the celerity and regularity of the Dawk, 
exceeding all former example, and in a country intersected as India is 
with rivers and deep ravines, frequently impassable during the rainy 
seasons. The simplicity and portableness of the Rope-Bridge will render 
it a valuable means of conveyance at all times, and in war, it will prove 
a serviceable appendage to our Indian army. 

I could refer you to the highest testimonials in favour of this ingenious 
structure from the best judges of its utility, and it has been pronounced as 
unique by the first authority in this country. As a friend of Mr, Shake- 
spear, I cannot allow your remarks to pass unnoticed ; and I rely upon 
your candour for the insertion of this reply. Whatever pride may attach 
to the Post Master General, results from a conscious feeling that the 
important duties of his office are discharged with zeal and assiduity, 
with advantage to the Government, and, | will add, with distinguished 
credit to himself. 


INTRODUCED 





“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.”’ 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, C.B. 
London, Feb. 18, 1825. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We are not among the number of those, who, having stated one view of a sub- 
ject would deny to others the privilege of stating an opposite one. We leave this 
unfair and unhandsome practice to the authorities in India and their abettors. 
We adhere, however, to our former opinions, not from obstinacy, but from a 
conviction of their general accuracy. Our Correpondent has stated his. Here, 
few persons will, perhaps, take the trouble to compare them. But in India, 
where Mr. Shakespear’s real merits are better known, the valuable will be easily 
er from the worthless parts of his pretensions: and his new turbans, 
belts, badges, and rope-bridges, will be each estimated as they deserve. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE PATRIOT HAMPDEN, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

S1r,—I am induced to offer you (verbatim et literatim) an original 
letter in my possession, (which there is no reason to suppose was ever 
printed,) because I am sure that the name of John Hampden will be 
acceptable to yourself and to a large proportion of your readers, both 
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Oriental and European. It serves also to show that, in his military ca- 
pacity, he was regarded as much more than merely the colonel of a 
regiment. It is remarked, indeed, by Dr. Towers, (Brit. Biog. 1v. 436.) 
that “ his activity and courage in the field, and his wise and spirited 
councils on the operations of the war, rendered him so formidable a rival 
of the Earl of Essex, that it was thought, had he lived, that Parliament, 
who were greatly dissatisfied with that nobleman’s conduct, would have 
taken the command from him and made Hampden general.” Hume, 
also, not usually extravagant in his praise of anti-royalists, says, of 
Hampden, that “ his valour, during the war, had shone out with a 
lustre equal to that of all the other accomplishments by which he had 
ever been so much distinguished.” 

No year is affixed to the date of this letter, but it must have been 
written in 1642, just after the battle of Edgehill, which was fought on the 
23d of October, and in which Hampden appears to have had a com- 
mand. Vicars, an early and a very quaint chronicler of the civil war, 
published in 1644 his ‘ Jehovah Jireh, God in the Mount, or England’s 
Parliamentarie-Chronicle.’ On the battle of Edgehill, (p. 194,) he de- 
scribes ‘* Colonell Hampden” as leading a ‘‘ brigado of the army,” which 
appears to have conducted ‘“ the artillery and ammunition,” when, fall- 
ing in with “ the enemies horse,” under Prince Rupert, “‘ he gave them 
a stop.” Again, (p. 214,) on “ the bloody bickering at Brainford,” 
Nov. 12, 1642, this chronicler relates how “‘ that noble and right Chris- 
tian Souldier Colonell Hampden, being somewhat neare at hand, and 
hearing such hot pelting, came and joined his regiment with that other 
which was fighting, being Colonell Hollis, his regiment.” 

“« But he did not live,” says his biographer, Towers, before quoted, “ to 
reap the reward of his valour, or to restore his country to the enjoyment of 
that liberty which he so ardently patronized and promoted ; for he was 
taken off by a mortal wound, which he received in a skirmish with 
Prince. Rupert, at Chalgrove-field, in Oxfordshire.” He was seen, 
“ contrary to his usual custom, to ride off the field before the action was 
finished ; his head hanging down, and his hands leaning upon his horse’s 
neck, Next day, the news arrived that he was shot in the shoulder with 
a brace of bullets, and the bone broken. His wound, after occasioning 
him to linger six days in exquisite pain, put a period to his life the 18th 
of June, 1643.” 

It is extraordinary that among the very large collections of original 
letters in the British Museum, written by Hampden’s contemporaries, I 
have not been able to discover one of his autographs. 

Orrosvus. 
The Original Letter. 
GENTLEMEN 
The army is now at North Hampton: moving every day nearer 

to you: if you disband not wee may be a mutuall succour each 
to other: but if you disperse you make your selves & y‘ country 
a pray. You shall heare daily from 

North Hampt: Yo" servant 

Octob, 31. J, Hampepen 
[On the Envelope.] 


For my noble friends Colonell Bulstrod Captaine Grenfield Captain 
Tyrrell Captaine West or any of them, 

















INQUIRY RESPECTING THE WORK OF TWO MOHAMMEDAN 
TRAVELLERS, AND RABBI BENJAMIN OF TUDELA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Si1r,—I am not acquainted with any publication so likely as the Ori- 
ental Herald to afford some information which it would gratify me to 
obtain. I therefore ask your permission to propose an inquiry to yourself, 
or to any of your readers who may have occupied their leisure among 
the literary antiquities of the East. 

There was published in 1733 a volume now before me, entitled, 
‘ Ancient Accounts of India and China, by two Mohammedan Travel- 
lers, who went to those parts in the Ninth Century: translated from the 
Arabic, by the learned Eusebius Renaudot. With Notes, Illustrations, 
and Inquiries, by the same hand.’ 

Renaudot was an eminent member of the ‘ Society of Jesus,’ who 
died in 1720, aged 74. His proficiency, his truly laudable purpose, and 
the reputation which he justly acquired as a cultivator of learning, 
especially the Oriental, are thus described by one of his biographers: 
(Nouv. Dict. Hist. 1789, viii. 84.) 


Tl se consacra d’dbord aux langues Orientales, et il étudia ensuite les autres 
langues ; on prétend qu'il en possédoit jusqu’a dixsept. Son dessein étoit de faire 
servir ses connoissances a puiser dans les sources primitives les vérités de la reli- 
gion. Le grand Colbert avoit congu le dessein de rétablir en France les impres- 
sions en langues Orientales : II s’addressa a PV Abbé Renaudot, comme & l'homme 
le plus capable de seconder ses vues ; mais le mort de ce grand ministre priva la 
patrie de ce nouveau service qu’il vouloit lui rendre. 


The French volume, which I have consulted at the British Museum, 
was published at Paris in 1718, and entitled, ‘ Anciennes Relations des 
Indes et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, qui y allerent 
dans le neuvieme sitcle; Traduites d’Arabe: avec des Remarques sur 
les principaux endroits de ces Relations.’ This work purports to have 
been a translation from “ the original manuscript” found in the Comte 
De Seignelay’s library; the same, I apprehend, which Renaudut 
designs, when he refers in another place to ‘ MSS. Arab. in Bibliotheca 
Colbertina.’ ‘That nobleman was the grandson of Colbert, whose 
“* numerous collection of books” is said, in his Life, (1695, p. 224.) to 
have been enriched by ‘* Manuscripts out of Cardinal Mazarine’s 
Library.” 4 

Of this MS. the French translator says, that “ its age may be sufhi- 
ciently ascertained by the character it is in.” He then proceeds, from 
circumstances which he regards as decisive, to assign its date to “ the 
year of the Hejra 569, or the year of Christ 1173 ;” adding, that the “‘two 
authors are more ancient, and that the two dates they give,—one of the 
year 237 of the Heyra, and the other of the year 254,—correspond with 
the years of Christ 851 and 867 ;” about ‘‘ 400 years before Marco Polo.” 

Finding in this book many curious particulars, it was natural to 
inquire whether reference had been made to it as an historical docu- 
ment. Mosheim, twice at the commencement of his second volume, 
(Cent, VSI.) refers, without expressing any historic doybts, to Eusebe 
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Renaudot in his ‘ Relations Anciennes.” De Pauw in his ¢ Re- 
cherches Philosophiques sur les Américains, 1768,’ (i. 212.) describes 
‘TAncienne Relation de la Chine. publiée par Abbe Renaudot,’ as 
ascertaining the practice of cannibalism in that empire in the ninth 
century ; and adds, how that redation is confirmed by Marco Polo, by 
whom the manuscript could-never have been seen. But, instar omnium, 
I find the historian of British India sustaining the reputation of the 
Relations Anciennes. Mr. Mill (Ed. 2. i. 355.) quotes, from ‘ one of 
the Mohammedan travellers whose voyages are described by Renaudot,” 
the account of a devotee who remained sixteen years in one painful pos- 
ture. Again, (p. 358.) he refers to the same work for an instance of 
Indian self-sacrifice, with horrible circumstances of torment. 

I will not, however, slight the maxim, audi alteram partem, but 
rather fairly bring before you a yet unprinted opinion, which, upon the 
whole, disparages the authenticity of the Relations Anciennes. It is 
given, as you will perceive, by a learned, but certainly an acute and 
hesitating, rather than a fond and credulous, investigator of professedly 
ancient writings. Among the valuable manuscripts contributed by Dr. 
Birch to the British Museum, are the original letters of Anthony Collins 
to Des Maizeux, which | have before quoted.' From one of these 
letters, dated ‘ Baddon Hall, Feb. 28, 1718,’ I copied the following 
passage : 


Since I have been inthe country, I have read over the ‘ Anciennes Relations 
des Indes et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, qui y allerent dans le 
Qme sidcle; traduites d’Arabe; with which I was not so well entertained as I 
expected to be. They are not only jejune and dry relations, aud abounding in 
mistakes, but, I suspect, are either wholly, or in part forged. For, first, accord- 
ing to the confession of the Editor, dans celles-ci ul regne un air de simplicité qui 
n'est pas ordinaire parmi les Orientaux. Secondly, both authors give an account 
of Christians who had been for some. time established in China; of which the 
Chinese history is altogether silent, as the Jesuits and all the other Missionaries 
confess, who searched t!:e Chinese history in order to verify the authority of the 
Inscription found under ground in 1625, wherein was contained a relation of an 
ancient establishment of Christians in China; and which seems calculated to 
support that forged inscription. 


Collins refers, no doubt, to a relation given by the Jesuit Le Compte, 
which I find in his Memoirs and Observations on China, as translated, 
1697, p, 348. He there relates how, in the year 1625, some masons, 
digging near Signanfou, found a long table of marble, which time had 
buried in the ruins of some building, or had hid in the ground, so that 
no remains of it were visible. On the top of this stone, there was a large 
cross handsomely graved, below which there was a long discourse in 
Chinese characters, and other letters, which the Chinese did not under- 
stand; they were Syriac characters. Of this stone he adds, (p. 352.) 
“ the Bonzes, who keep it in one of their temples near Signanfou, have 
erected over against it a long table of marble every way like it, with 
encomiums upon the gods of the country.” What the Jesuit has given 
as “ the substance of the inscription,” contains a theology conformed to 
the dogmas of papal and protestant churches, or what in conventional 





' See Oriental Herald—Vol, ii. p. 256, 257. 
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Speech we call orthodox, together with an account of the tonsure, prayers 
** for the dead,” and a hint at transubstantiation. 

Mosheim, I perceive, in the place to which I have already referred, is 
disposed to consider this inscription as genuine, and a proof that Chris- 
tianity was received in China during the seventh century. One who 
feels any interest in the question may usefully consult his notes of refer- 
ence. It is surprising, however, that he should see no advantage derived 
to the Jesuits, from a fraud, if really such, which gave authority to the 
tonsure, soul-masses, and transubstantiation. Renaudot in ‘ An Inquiry 
into the origin of the Christian Religion in China,’ annexed to his 
remarks on the ‘ Relations Anciennes,’ (pp. 83—113.) largely comments 
on the inscription, and maintains its authenticity, which is confirmed, in 
his opinion, by the two accounts. The first (p. 42.) mentions Chris- 
tians, with ‘* Mohammedans, Jews, and Parsees,” as having perished, on 
the capture of Canfu, ‘* one of the most noted cities in China,” though 
it is added, that they “ were there on account of traffic.” The second 
account (p. 55.) describes a conversation with the Emperor, who is 
acquainted with the principal characters of the Old and New Testament. 
He even has an opinion (and this seems a staggering approach to the 
marvellous) on the question concerning the duration of our Lord’s mi- 
nistry, a subject variously understood by the ancients, and which in 
very modern times has been treated most learnedly by Mr. Mann, 
of the Charter House, and since ably discussed in an amica collatio 
between Archbishop Newcome and Dr. Priestley, On the exhibition of 
a number of images, among which were Jesus upon an ass, and his 
apostles with him, ‘* He,” sazd the emperor, “‘ was not long upon earth, 
seeing that all he did was transacted within the space of somewhat better 
than thirty months.” [ will not intrude upon your pages any further 
quotation from this volume, but rather indulge the hope of some informa- 
tion on the subject, which may either confirm or confute the sceptical 
suggestions of Collins. 

Yet give me leave to add a short inquiry respecting another work, 
whose authenticity has been also disputed. I refer to that small volume 
originally in Hebrew, first printed at Constantinople in 1543, since 
translated into various languages, and very frequently quoted,—‘ The 
Travels of Rabbi Benjamin, son of Jonah of Tudela, through Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, from the ancient kingdom of Navarre to the frontiers of 
China.’ He is said to have * begun his travels in 1160, and returned 
in 1173.” I have before me an English translation in 1783, from the 
original Hebrew, by the Rev. B, Gerrans, a clergyman of the Church of 
England. In a prefatory dissertation, the translator concludes as to his 
author, from various incongruities which he describes, “ that it will be 
no unreasonable conjecture to suppose, that he never left his native 
Tudela.” Yet it is admitted that Benjamin was “a celebrated Rabbi of 
the twelfth century ;” and “ though we cannot consider him as an eye- 
witness of all which he describes, we must, however, consider him as a 
witness of what was said, of what was believed, and of what was read by 
the literati of those times; and his book may be regarded as a choice 
fragment or extract of many books and relations, the greater part of 
which never came down to us.” Can you, Mr. Editor, or can one of 
your readers, communicate any thing more satisfactory respecting ‘‘ Ben- 
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jamin of Tudela,” and sustain his disputed authenticity as a traveller, 
in proprid persond, * from the ancient kingdom of Navarre to the 
frontiers of China?” N. L. T. 















NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 





We beg to offer our acknowledgments to the learned and ingenious Author of 
the preceding letter, and to pledge ourselves to an early inquiry into the sub- 
ject of his questions. We may embrace this opportunity of sayiug also, that we 
shall be extremely gratified by the occasional discussion of similar literary ques- 
tions in our pages, and ready on all occasions to take such part in them as the 
extent of our information aud means of research will adinit. 











MARY'S GRAVE. 








Os! who has e’er bent o’er the newly-made grave, 
Where sleeps, on its pillow, the dust of the brave, 
Nor felt his eye swoln by the deep-seated tear, 
Though the bitterest foe of his life should lie there ? 

















How cold must his heart be, who heedless can tread 
On the hallowed remains of the once-revered dead ; 
But how much more embittered the grief of his soul, 
Who, while the big drops down his furrowed cheeks roll, 


Beholds the remains of the being he loved, 

From his keen aching vision for ever removed ; 
Who placed his affections, through life, but on one, 
And feels that this hope of existence is gone. 


Thus wert thou, my Mary! the star of my way, 

Thy light ever shedding its rich beaming ray 

O’er the gloom of my path, until death swiftly came, 
With ruthless destruction, to quench the bright flame. 


In darkness thus left, I may wander alone ; 

But, alas! all the charms of the present are gone; 
The thoughts of the past yield but sorrow and pain, 
And the future, no hope of enjoyment again. 


Then, Grave of my Mary! I'll seek thee alone, 
Till mine ashes shall mingle in death with thine own. 


J, 





dD. 

















LETTER FROM A BENGAL OFFICER, ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Sengal, October, 1824. 
I opserve in your Number for February, 1824, under the head 
‘Home Intelligence,” that you have taken a very erroneous view of 
the Indian army; and as it may tend to mislead parents at home, and 
induce them to send their children out into this service, and thereby en- 
tail misery and discontent upon them for the remainder of their lives, I 
think it absolutely necessary that you should be undeceived, that you may 
do the same to the English public, and save yourself from the curses of 
parents and their ofispring. It is very true, as you have stated, that the 
Bengal army had long been suffering under an almost total stagnation of 
all hope of advancement, and in a state of mind fatal to the true interests 
of the Government and the happiness of the officers; but this state is far 
from being ameliorated by the new arrangements: it is, on the contrary, 
rather increased, and we are almost driven to despair. 

It is true that a few individuals have derived immediate benefit by the 
promotion occasioned by an increase of thirty-five colonels to the army 
and two captains to each regiment of the old system, but the rise to co- 
lonel of a regiment is considerably protracted, as the retiring fund of 
colonels is so much reduced that they will now remain at the heads of 
their regiments, and nothing but death can give a step to the Line. We 
have no other increase of otlicers ; the additional captain to each regiment 
is taken from the lieutenants, and we have but ten to each regiment. 
How you could have been so far deceived as to have stated that every 
cadet, of each branch uf the service, when he first enters it, is within 
twenty-three steps of being a full colonel of a regiment, I am at a loss to 
conceive ; the fact is widely different, he has twenty steps to rise in his 
regiment to the rank of major, and he has then to rise, in the Line, through 
seventy majors and seventy lieutenant-colonels, ere he reaches the head 
of a regiment; and I am thoroughly well convinced there is no ensign 
now in the service that can ever hope, under the present arrangement, 
to live to see that rank. 

I have been twenty years in the service, and entered it when there was 
such a scarcity of officers that I joined my regiment 15th lieutenant; yet 
I was, at the end of nineteen years, junior captain, after having seen 
eight regiments added to the establishment, and cannot even now hope to 
live to rise to the rank of colonel of a regiment. When the regiments were 
in battalions, if one battalion went on service, and the other remained 
unemployed, it still gave a chance of promotion to the whole, and thereby 
prevented the supersessions that must now take place in the unfortunate 
regiments that are, from distance, or want of confidence in the talents of 
their commanders, kept in the background; besides the jealousy and 
discontent occasioned by being superseded by officers, formerly in the same 
regiment, who were our juniors. If the arrangements had been carried 
into effect by removing all the officers of the army, and giving them their 
proper standing, it would have occasioned less general discontent; but 
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still, as regards the rise to the rank of colonel, it would have been the 
same. 

I know not what can alleviate the feelings of despair which at present 
possess us, except a very large increase to the army, and which shortly 
must take place, if we ever intend to remain at peace in this country; but 
even that will be no consolation to the unfortunate wretches who are des- 
tined to enter this service after such increase has taken place.—We re- 
quire, Sir, veteran battalions to remove those unfit for the active duties of 
their profession, and who cannot be employed, yet keep those from the 
chances of the service who can; and, also, that the vacancies in regiments, 
occasioned by those on the General Staff, should be filled up by supernu- 
meraries, and not oblige the unfortunate ones present with their regiments 
to do the duty of the absentees; every captain or subaltern of a certain 
standing is now obliged to do the duty of three, four, and six officers, and 
those who are incompetent, from their standing in the service, to do the 
extra duty derive equal emolument, from the absence of the seniors, with 
those who are obliged to do it.—This plan would render the army efficient, 
and comparatively satisfied; every officer would do his duty cheerfully 
and with zeal, instead of considering it an imposition and hardship which 
he has to get over in any manner he can. But this is not the only evil 
arising from the scarcity of officers; a much more serious one results from 
it: the epoys lose their confidence from the scarcity, and the majority 
being so young in the service; this must lead to a want of confidence, 
on the part of the officers, in their men, and you may fancy what an army 
must become, when thus constituted. 

In short, things are going on in such a state that, in a little time, dou- 
ble our present force will prove insufficient for the security of our country. 
We are fast sinking into disesteem amongst ourselves and in the eyes of 
the natives, from an erroneous policy of degrading the army by every pos- 
sible means, instead of upholding this only source of our power in the East ; 
for though it is the interest of the Civilians to decry the army and repre- 
present it as unimportant in the administration of this country, it is only 
the most bigoted ignorance that does not see and feel that our existence 
as a government, even for an hour, depends solely upon the power of our 
arms. The tale of attachment in the natives to our system of government 
may do to impose upon schoolboys, or a corporation of aldermen; but ex- 
perience to the contrary, when it will be too late to remedy it, will one 
day fall with tremendous ruin on the heads of our confiding masters.— 
The present expensive and uncertain war might have been avoided by an 
increase, which would not have cost above half of what has been, and 
must still be expended ere its termination, independent of thé chances 
of some others of the Native Powers breaking out, which would show our 
weakness in a glaring light. 

This country requires a Governor of enlarged, liberal, independent abi- 
lities, such as the Marquis Wellesley or Marquis of Hastings. Had the 
latter remained in the country for the next twenty years, with an increase 
of ten regiments, we should have remained in perfect peace, and rather in- 
creased, than lessened the respect of the Native Powers.—But it would be 
endless writing upon the military arrangements and policy of this country. 
We must remain in the same state of degradation until the system of eco- 
nomy, carried to a certain extreme, shall show whether there is any spirit, 


as well as feeling, left inthe Bengal army. 
Aw InbIAN OFFICER, 

















REMARKS ON PROFESSOR LEE’S VINDICATION OF HIS EDITION 
OF JONES’S PERSIAN GRAMMAR,’ 


Tur vindication of Professor Lee of the eighth edition of the Persian 
Grammar of Sir William Jones, from the severe castigation inflicted on it 
by the author of an article in the ‘‘ Critical Researches in Philosophy and 
Geography,” has elicited, as was anticipated in the notice of this work,’ 
a reply from the latter. This unknown but powerful antagonist, far from 
shrinking from the opportunity for argument afforded him by the Pro- 
fessor, embraces, with pleasure, the occasion which it presents for dipping 
into grammatical questions that appear to stand much in need of elucida- 
tion, and to settle which will do much to “simplify the thorny paths of 
Oriental grammar.” “If,” he says, “ to make intelligible what has been 
hitherto obscure; to renderattainable, to the unassisted student, what for- 
merly required the aid of an experienced teacher; to shorten the labour, 
by removing obstructions to the progress of the pupil, be ends worthy of 
pursuit and desirable of acquisition, to accomplish these have we steadily 
aimed in all that we have written.” 

In this point of view, the ‘‘ Remarks,” as well as the “ Critical Re- 
searches,” will indeed be found of material service to the student of Ara- 
bic, as well as to the more advanced scholar, since they are well adapted 
to sweep away some portion of the rubbish with which the grammar of 
that language has been encumbered by preceding writers, who have in 
numerous instances succeeded, but too completely, iu adding difficulties 
where they existed, and in creating them where none ought to have been 
met with. Thus, in the rules. forthe permutation of vowels, which are 
rendered so complex by their multiplicity as to embarrass the student at 
every step, we find no less than six of those given by Mr. Lumsden redu- 
cible to a single one, more simple in its enunciation than any of those 
which it is adapted to supersede. Other instances of almost equal simpli- 
fication might be adduced, but the subject is unfortunately too generally 
uninteresting to allow us to follow it into that detail without which justice 
could not be done to the clear and judicious method pursued by the author 
in defending his previous criticisms. 

In assuming these to be “ a determinate personal attack upon himself,” 
Dr. Lee has unfortunately been induced to carry into the controversy a 
spirit which is by no means adapted to assist in the inquiry after truth, 
The learned Professor has even pursued this presumption so far, as to ex- 
press himself perfectly aware of the identity of the individual who had been 
long watching for the opportunity of crushing him ; but we have reason to 
know, that in this he is completely in error, the epithets which he lavishes 
on his supposed personal opponent being utterly inapplicable to the writer 
of the review complained of. To this gentleman it must, as he justly re- 
marks it ever will, be matter of regret, if, from a mistake as to personal 
identity, he may have been the innocent cause of another’s hurt. His 
principal air he declares to have been “‘ to inform Dr. Lee and the public, 
that, if he could not edit a correct edition of a grammar, he was by no 
means a fit person to be employed as editor of Oriental translations of the 








1 Glasgow, pp. 95. ® Oriental Herald, iii, 263, 
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Bible ;” and that his “attack” was consequently induced by a regard to 
the best interests of the Bible Society and the cause of missions. 

On this portion of the subject it would be unfair to offer any observation, 
since space could not be afforded to the arguments and facts by which 
alone it could be decided. But we cannot refrain from again expressing our 
pleasure at the appearance of interest excited by this philological contro- 
versy, an interest which it isto be hoped will continue to increase, and be 
successively directed to other Oriental languages, in which Britain should at 
least rival, if not excel, ler European neighbours. In this course of friendly 
emulation, the writer of the ‘ Remarks” will not be found among the 
hindmost, since he proposes shortly to publish a Persic Grammar, in which 
we trust that he will meet with sufficient encouragement to induce him, 
as he hints, to pursue his career into the development of the principles of 
other Eastern tongues. To such labours his previous productions prove 
him to be fully competent, and lead to the anticipation of works newly 
modelled, at least, and possessing as much originality as the nature of 
the subject will permit, and not entirely compiled from those of preceding 
authors. 





ON THE LATE ORDERS RESPECTING BREVET RANK IN THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

S1r,—Having met with several articles of interest to the Indian army 
in your valuable Miscellany, I am induced to request the favour of your 
insertion of the following remarks :— . 

Ist, The Court of Directors are probably not aware of the great super- 
session many of their oflicers will sustain by the late order they have 
sent out, and which has appeared in the Bombay Government Orders of 
September 1824, deferring the brevet rank of Captain until fifteen years 
after the date of their commissions as Second Lieutenants, Cornet and 
Ensign respectively. Many of the Cadets who went to India twelve or 
thirteen years ago were not promoted to Ensigncies, &c. until two or 
three years after their landing in India, although “‘ de facto” as mach 
in the service of their employers from the moment they set foot on ship- 
board to proceed there, as any officer of his Majesty’s service. Unless 
this order, therefore, be repealed, instead of superseding, they will be 
superseded by the King’s officers two or three years; as well as by more 
fortunate individuals of their own service, whom the late alterations have 
brought to the verge of promotion, in some instances, while those who 
have been twice the time in the service remain generally Third or Fourth 
Lieutenants. 

2d, In any alteration that the Court of Directors should think it fit to 
make, regard should be had not to injure those officers who, having en- 
tered their service under the existence of different regulations, have a 
right to expect the observance of them to themselves. 

3d, I am induced to make this remark, because the Court have already 
once before altered the ranking of their Cadets, from the date of the 
season of appointment, to that of their leaving England; thus depriving 
every officer, not then a Brevet Captain, of from upwards of a year to a 
year and a half’s rank; but this new regulation defers it until an inde- 
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finite period ; it may possibly be seventeen, eighteen, or even nineteen 
years before some of the Benga! Cavalry Cadets of the seasons 1810 and 
1811 attain the rank of Captain by brevet ; and during the intermediate 
time, they will be every dav superseded by those who have not been half 
the time in the service, but will unavoidably be more fortunate in get-- 
ting the regimental promotion. 

4th, The leading principle of the Company’s service has hitherto been 
understood to be, that a certain period of service shall put every indivi- 
dual upon an equality, so far as depends upon Government, and inde- 
pendent of adventitious circumstances ; but these repeated alterations are 
subversive of that principle, and make their service one of comparative 
advantage to one, and hardship to another class of their servants. 

5th, If the Honourable Court deem it expedient to assimilate their 
service with that of his Majesty, let the assimilation be complete; not 
only in such particulars as are prejudicial to their own officers, and par- 
ticular classes of those officers. Let them yank as his Majesty's officers 
do, from the period of their actually entering the public service: until 
such is the case, do not take from them the operation of rules under 
which they entered that service, and which only put them on an equality 
with King’s officers. At all events, if the Court determine that they 
shall rank only from the date of their first commission, let the operation 
of such a rule be suspended for two or three years, when it will not be 
attended with its present hardship; until it shall affect only those whose 
landing in India, and appointment as Ensign, Cornet, or Second Lieute- 
nant was contemporaneous, which has been the case with those who 
went out since 1814. Those of later years have, in some instances, had 
commissions of even prior date to their landing in India; but let it not 
prejudice those whose misfortune has been sufficient in being kept out of 
that rank long after their landing, from circumstances not depending on 
themselves. If any one whose perusal this should meet, will refer to 
some of the Cavalry Regiments of each Presidency (particularly to the 
4th Regiment Bengal Cavalry), they will be sensible of the great hard- 
ship that the army generally will sustain, and to obviate which, in some 
degree, the brevet was originally given. 

6th, So unequally as the Lieutenants of the Company's army now 
stand, in different regiments, with reference to their actual period of ser- 
vice; the practice of the Court should revert to the original regulations 
in use prior to 1820, as the only means of affording some relief to those 
who are unfortunate in their present standing, and who have enough to 
deplore in not being promoted by regimental rank, without the mortifica- 
tion of being deprived of the benefit of that usage which would prevent 
their being commanded by boys. The latter will have quite sufficient 
solid advantages, in coming into receipt of regimental pay and allow- 
ances as Captains, long before their seniors, without the invidious dis- 
tinction of being put over their heads by the operation of a post facto re- 
gulation. 

In the hope that the Honourable Court of Directors may become ac- 
quainted with the-operation of this late regulation, and that if so, they 
will feel disposed to grant the redress in their power, I have ventured to 
address you, and solicit you to oblige me by giving publication to this let- 
ter. 1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

F. 
Driental Herald, Vol. 5, G 
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CONDUCT OF THE ADVOCATE-GENERAL AND THE BOMBAY JUDGES, 
IN THE CASE OF MR, FAIR. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—Iw the article on ‘The Bench, the Bar, and the Press, at Bom- 
bay,’ contained in your publication for February, it is stated, that 
Mr. Norton, the Advocate-General, when directed by the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, to conduct the prosecution ordered by the Court against 
Mr, Shaw, for a contempt, not only refused to do so, but had accepted a 
retainer for Mr. Shaw, to conduct his defeace, and had farther stated, in 
reply to a question from the Chief Justice, that he did not ‘‘ consider 
himself, by any means, bound to proceed against those who might 
offend against the Court, unless specially directed by the Government to 
do so.”—If your information on this part of the subject be correct, it 
affords a more convincing proof, than any thing we have yet seen, of the 
hostility of the Bombay Government to the Supreme Court, and that, to 
gratify their hostile feelings, they do not hesitate te sacrifice the pecuniary 
interests of their employers, which it is their bounden duty to protect.— 
You are, no doubt, aware, that the Advocate-General, at Bombay, is the 
retained Counsel of the East India Company at that Presidency, and 
that a large monthly salary, as fixed by the Court of Directors, is regu- 
larly paid to him from the Bombay treasury. It is also well known that 
the East India Company defray all Crown and Court prosecutions in 
the King’s Courts in India; there being no fund upon which the Court 
could make an order for the payment of such expenses, as all fines im- 
gs by the Courts, in course of their judicial proceedings, are by 
aw, the property of the Company. Now, as Mr. Irwin (another Bar- 
rister) is employed to conduct the prosecution instituted against Mr. 
Shaw, by order of the Court, his fees in the cause must be paid by the 
East India Company, whilst their own retained advocate, Mr. Norton, 
(who would have conducted the cause without any fees, beyond the 
monthly salary of, I think, 2000 rupees, which he receives from Go- 
vernment), is employed by Mr. Shaw, to conduct his defence; and this 
has taken place under the eye of the local Government, and we must 
naturally presume with its sanction and concurrence. 

How far it is competent for any Barrister to refuse compliance with an 
order of the Judges, to conduct a prosecution in support of the dignity of 
the Court in which he practises, let the ‘‘learned in the law” determine ; 
but it is obviously improper, if not altogether illegal, for any Barrister to 
undertake the defence of a party, when he knows, that a client from 
whom he receives a monthly salary or general retainer, must bear all the 
expenses of the prosecution. I think, therefore, that Mr. Norton’s con- 
duct on the occasion, has been at least unprofessional, if not something 
worse ; but the conduct of the Bombay Government, in permitting such 
a dereliction of duty, when it rested with them to prevent it, is, if pos- 
sible, still more reprehensible. They well knew, that the expense of 
prosecuting Mr. Shaw, must be paid from the Bombay treasury, if any 
other than the Advocate-General was employed in doing so; besides, 
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what can possibly tend more to shake the confidence of the natives of 
India, in the power of the King’s Courts to protect them against oppres- 
sion, and afford them redress against the Company and their servants, 
than the proceeding in question’ A civil servant of the Company, com- 
mitting a violent assault on an officer of the Court, within its own walls, 
and when the Court was sitting; and the Advocate-General, the retained 
Counsel of the Company, and whose professional services are known to 
be at the disposal of the local Government, not only refuses to prosecute 
in support of. the dignity of the Court, but undertakes the defence of the 
offending party. 

The line of conduct adopted by the Judge, in consequence of the 
misrepresentations contained in the Bombay Gazette, is not, I think, on 
a review of all the circumstances of the case, liable to the objections you 
have stated. 

There is nothing in the correspondence, quoted in the Oriental Herald, 
to show, that Sir Charles Chambers ever called on the Editor of the 
Gazette for an apology; on the contrary, it appears by the. corres- 
pondence published in the Morning Chronicle, of the 27th of January, 
that the call was made by Government; and it is of some importance to 
notice this circumstance, because such a proceeding on the part of Sir 
Charles Chambers, had it taken place, would have been inconsistent with 
the dignity of his situation, but there appears to have been no com- 
munication whatever on the subject between the Judge and Mr. Fair. 

That there are many wrongs for which it is difficult to find a legal 
remedy, is no doubt true, and the wrong committed by the Bombay Ga- 
zette against the Supreme Court, in misrepresenting its proceedings, is 
assuredly of that description ; for if the Court had adopted the course which 
you think they ought to have done, the evil would in all probability have 
been thereby rather increased than diminished. Supposing the state- 
ments that appeared in the Gazette to have been libellous, treating the 
matter as a contempt would have been an arbitrary mode of proceeding, 
as it makes the Court prosecutors, jury, and judges, in their own cause; 
and although they would have been legally right in doing so, yet the 
exercise of such a power is so much at variance with the spirit of a free 
constitution, that I believe there will scarcely be found an instance of 
any British Court of Justice having adopted it in modern times, and it 
would now-a-days be quite impossible to reconcile the feelings of En- 
glishmen to the justice of such a proceeding. The Court might, no 
doubt, have proceeded against the Editor or proprietors of the Gazette, 
by information or indictment, but the expediency of that mode, I think 
very questionable, as the present state of the Bar at Bombay, where, 
as you observe, “ party spirit pervades every class of society,” would 
have given the accused (in a case where the dignity of the Court, and 
character of the Judges were concerned) advantages utterly inconsist- 
ent with strict justice, and would most likely have led to an acquittal, 
under the influence of those highly excited feelings which naturally bias 

the judgment. I appeal to your own knowledge and experience, whether 
such a result might not have been expected, and what would then have 
been the consequence? The Bombay Gazette, supported and influenced 
as it is by a member of Government, avowedly hostile to the Court, 
would have gone on publishing libel after libel with impunity, and there 
would have been no means of counteracting the effect of its misrepre- 
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sentations ; for the Bombay Courier, being precisely under the same in- 
fluence and control, would have either joined the Gazette in giving pub- 
licity to the most gross and unfounded calumnies, or it would have been 
silent on the subject, which would have had the same effect; the Bar- 
risters would have also joined in arraigning the legality and justice of the 
Court’s proceedings (as they had done on former occasions), and thus 
the dignity of the Court would have been compromised, the character of 
its judges vilified, and the administration of justice impeded ; for what 
Native or European in India could have felt confidence in its decisions, 
under such circumstances. The situation in which Sir Charles Cham- 
bers was placed, by the misrepresentations published in the Bombay 
Gazette, left him only a choice of difficulties; and I think that he exer- 
cised a sound discretion in claiming the interference of Government, in 
whose hands alone the press remained. How far Government may be 
right in the line of conduct they adopted towards Mr. Fair, in conse- 
quence, is yet to be determined. The responsibility of that measure, 
however, seems to rest with the Governor alone; for had he supported 
the authority of his Majesty’s Court at Bombay, as it was his duty, and 
ought to have been his pride to do, the disgraceful scenes which have 
recently taken place at that Presidency, never would have occurred. 

“‘ That there were,” as you very justly remark, “omissions and co- 
lourings in the reported proceedings of the Supreme Court, in the Paper 
edited by Mr. Fair, calculated to affect the reputation of the Judges,” 
I think, with you, there is no room to doubt. Mr. Fair was called upon 
by Government for a public acknowledgment of these “omissions and 
colourings,” with an apology, for having given publicity to an incorrect 
report of the Court’s proceedings; his correspondence with the Bombay 
Government, shows that he refused to do either, and we are consequently 
left to infer, that he must have relied on the secret influence of some of 
those in power, being exerted in his behalf, or cared not for the con- 
sequences, whatever they might be.-—What other conclusion is it pos- 
sible to come to, from a review of the correspondence in question ? 

The determination promulgated by the present Chief Justice of Bom- 
bay, so soon after his arrival there, to afford the protection of the Court, 
to all who chose, and had a right to appeal to it against oppression and 
wrong, and more particularly the helpless natives of the country, na- 
turally aroused the jealousy of those who had been long accustomed to 
respect no law but their own will, and to commit acts of oppression and 
wrong with impunity, whilst the measures he adopted to check the rapa- 
city of the practitioners of the Court, and to administer speedy and 
cheap justice to the suitors, were strenuously opposed by the Barristers, 
whose pecuniary interests were likely to suffer by the salutary regulations 
he introduced. The opposition of such a Bar, however, would of itself 
have been feeble and ineffectual; but supported and encouraged as it 
was by Government, or at least by some of the most influential members 
of Government, it is not to be wondered at, that a party spirit against 
the Court was generated in the settlement, soon producing that open 
opposition and interference with its proceedings, which it could not 
permit consistently with a due regard to its own dignity, and the im- 
partial administration of justice. Is it not repulsive to the idea of inde- 
pendence in his Majesty’s Courts to suppose that any man, or set of men, 
within their jurisdiction, however powerful, should be able to control or 
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influence them? would not a Court, so influenced, soon become an instru- 
ment of the most dreadful tyranny{? In India the only palladium for the 
injured and oppressed, is a British Court of Justice, and the Judges 
cannot be too cautious how they suffer any part of its independence, dig- 
nity, and legitimate power, to be encroached upon.! Had Sir Edward 
West permitted fraud and extortion to pass unnoticed, had he, in short, 
neglected his duty as a Judge, and been indifferent to the state of con- 
fusion and disorder in which he found the Court on his arrival at Bombay, 
or had he never made public his determination to protect the natives 
against oppression from any quarter, he would have continued popular 
with the ruling authorities there, and we should have heard nothing of 
the dissensions or party spirit, which has of late prevailed to such a dis- 
graceful extent in that settlement, 
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, 
1 INACCURACY OF MR, ASTELL’S ASSERTION RESPECTING 
; MR, ARNOT. 
‘ Ir will perhaps be in the recollection of our readers, that, when the 
© case of Mr. Arnot was last brought before the Court of Proprietors, the 
” Chairman, Mr. Astell, who, on all occasions, pretends to more accurate 
a information than those he addresses, said that the Directors had no 
d official information before them on the subject ; but added, that he had 
, learnt, unofficially, that, on Mr. Arnot’s return to Bengal, after being 
y burnt out of the Fame, and thrown back naked and destitute upon the 
ly unhealthy shores of Bencoolen, the Governor of that Presidency had per- 
of mitted him to remain in India; and that he believed he spoke the senti- 
a ments of the Directors generally, when he said, that if this were the case, 
‘- they would have no disposition to disturb such an arrangement! The 
hollowness of this affected benevolence is not more apparent than the total 

1- ignorance of facts under which Mr. Astell, with all his pretended accu- 
+, racy of information, laboured. The case was, indeed, the very reverse 
id of that which he endeavoured to represent it. Mr. Arnot had returned 
a to Bengal from Bencoolen, with the consent of Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
to chief local authority there; and to prevent the possibility of this being 
nd called a clandestine return, he sent up, fromthe entrance of the river, and 
a- before the ship arrived off Calcutta, or before he left the vessel, the fol- 
nd i lowing humble representation :— 
rs, TO W. B, BAYLEY, ESQ, CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, 
nif Sir, Ship Wellington, Saugor Roads, May 29, 1824, 

‘ T beg leave to request, that you will have the goodness to bring to the no- 

it tice of the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council, that in conse- 
ers quence of the destruction of the Hon. Company's ship “ Fame” off the coast 
nst of Sumatra on the night of the @d of February last (the captain thereupon 
en instantly abandoning me to my fate), I reported the situation in which this 
not event placed me to the Hon, Sir T’. Stamford Raffles, then Lieut.-Governor, 
m- 
le- 


! There is yet another security required to keep the Court itself in order; and 
en, that is, a Free Press. This would be as certainly the open protector of honest 
| OF and independent Judges, as a fettered press has been their seeret enemy. 
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and the highest local authority in that part of the Hon. Company's territo- 
ries, submitting myself at the same time to his disposal, Jn conformity, 
with his suggestion in reply, (by a public letter, dated the 6th of Feb.) 1 trans- 
mitted, through his Excellency, a representation of my case to the Supreme 
Government; and after a detention of three months in that precarious cli- 
mate, considering the very great uncertainty when my Memorial might reach 
Bengal, and having no longer the means of supporting myself in Bencoolen, 
however desirous of doing so, until a reply could be received, I found it to 
be a duty incumbent on me to avail myself of the ship “ Wellington” pro- 
ceeding to Calcutta; there being then no other vessel expected in Bencoolen 
for a long period, and consequently no prospect of any other opportunity of 
leaving the settlement for a very considerable time. 

In following the course pointed out by the Hon, the Lieut.-Governor of 
Bencoolen, my only object was to submit myself to the decision of his Lord- 
ship the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council; and as, under the 
above circumstances, no other mode presented itself to extricate me from 
the difficulties of my situation, but that of proceeding to place myself within 
the immediate reach of the Supreme Government, 1 hope that the above- 
mentioned Memorial (of date the 14th of Feb.) transmitted by the local au- 
thorities of Bencoolen, detailing the hardships attending my voyage in the 
late ship “ Fame,” has been submitted to the consideration of his Lordship in 
Council. I now await the decision thereon, cherishing the hope, that in 

ronouncing sentence on my future destinies, his Lordship in Council will 
os aracsouals pleased to bestow whatever regard may be considered due to 
the sufferings I have already undergone. 
T have the honour to be, Sir, 
_Your most obedient and humble servant, 
Sanprorp ARNOT, 


After a delay of ten days, the following reply, dated June 3d, was re- 
turned from the Chief Secretary : 


TO MR, SANDFORD ARNOT. 
Sir, 
In reply to your letter of the 29th ult. I am directed to inform you, that 
Government does not see fit to permit you to remain in India. I am farther 
directed to apprise you, that if you are found within the limits of this Presi- 
dency after the 1st of September next, legal measures will be adopted to en- 
force your return to England. 

Iam, &e. &e. 

(Signed,) W. B. Bay.ey, Chief Sec. to Govt. 


The individual who transmitted to us this closing correspondence, of- 
fers some reni.xiks on the disappointment of the British Indian public as 
to the result, in terms that deserve to be repeated. He says: 


‘ So poorly have they answered to the expectations formed, and the relianee 
placed on their magnanimity to overlook offences.. Yet.Mr. Arnot, no doubt, 
did right to make the trial, otherwise he could not have excused himself, 
and others would not have believed that Sir Stamford Raffles so much mis- 
took the spirit of the Government as to rate it so much more favourably than 
it deserved. But will it even now be credited, that on the mere suspicion 
(not proof) of such a trivial offence as mentioning your transmission from 
India, your assistant and successor has been illegally imprisoned,—illegally 
transported to Bencoolen, like a convicted felon, and all the property he pos- 
sessed destroyed in consequence of the same illegal procedure ; that he has, 
in a word, been subjected to every thing short of capita! punishment, and by 
the same lawless measures within a hair's breadth of losing his life also ; 
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yet more punishment is sought, and he is to be a second time banished for 
the same offence ? Would to God he were beyond the reach of such a cruel 
vindictive, persecuting spirit, which is only limited in its vengeance by the 
limits of its power to ibflict injury-——bounds which must be acknowledged by 
the most ruthless inquisitor and tyrant. Those who understand the secret 
springs of Government assure me, that it is the suspicion under which he la- 
bours of being sincerely attached to your cause, which procures him the ho- 
nour of this unrelenting hatred; and that some of the men in power here 
would most willingly hang as well as banish any of your friends, if they could. 
Nothing less than such a feeling of malignity can account for their callous 
disregard of character, in making use of such false assumptions as they do, 
in order to hold up Mr, Arnot as a proper object of public punishment; and 
the manner in which their assumptions have been exposed, has probably 
drawn down on him a double portion of the displeasure of these “ religious 
and gracious” counsellors, I say nothing of Lord Amherst, as he is under- 
stood to have sunk into almost a mere passive instrument in the hands of 
such men.’ 


Mr. Arnot has zo¢, therefore, been permitted to remain in Bengal as the 
accurate Mr, Astell endeavoured to make the Court of Proprietors believe. 
He has been compelled to return to England, under circumstances of the 
most aggravated cruelty, and after having lost his little a//, by the 
burning of the ship in which he was illegally sent round by the circui- 
tous route of Bencoolen. The following extract of a letter, dated March 
14th, and received from him while the ship was on her way up the 
Channel, and before he landed, has already appeared in some of the 
papers, and may be appropriately repeated here : 


* After being tossed about for upwards of a year and a half by the unre- 
lenting persecution of the Bengal Government, from the time of my confine- 
ment in Fort William in September, 1823, I have the satisfaction of seeing 
myself at last on the shores of England, to which the injured look for re- 
dress, or at least an asylum from despotic power. ‘The judge, who at the 
outset of its operations on me pe Riss temporarily from its grasp, has 
already himself felt its severest stroke, with circumstances of aggravated 
cruelty, in the person of his son, who is at this moment compelled to seek 
the protection of the authorities in England against the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of Lord Amherst’s Government. ‘Fhus the venerable father, who has 
lately exposed himself to its indignation, by suspending the shield of English 
law over my head, is unable to protect his own, against which the blow was 
so soon after levelled with most vengeful force. By asingular coincidence, 
before the sentence against me is fully accomplished, this other victim is also 
driven from India by cruel ill-treatment, and the same vessel carries us 
both! Could I have foreseen this event at the time of my confinement by 
Lord Amherst’s illegal mandate, I would have suffered all his arbitrary will 
could inflict upon me, by prison, cell, or dungeon, rather than seek protec- 
tion against him from an Indian judge, who is himself liable, if he give um- 
brage to the same power, to receive a wound through his dearest affections, 
from which no law can save him. Such are the natural consequences of the 
incongruous union which the Government of Great Britain is continually at- 
tempting between legal rights and the arbitrary will of an individual, who 
by indirect methods can paralyse the laws, or trample their organs under his 
feet.’ 


Whether Mr. Arnot will be more fortunate in obtaining redress of in- 
juries than others have been, time will discover. We can only say, that 
nothing on our parts shall be wanting to assist him in the accomplishment 
of that object, if human exertions can effect it. 





















































LATEST LIST OF FALLACIES UTTERED AT THE 
INDIA HOUSE, 


In the short Debate which took place at the India House on the 
23d inst., there were a few remarkable fallacies, which we have not been 
able to expose in notes, affixed in the usual manner at the foot of the 
Debate itself, from the lateness of the date at which the copy is furnished 
to the Printer, but they deserve a cursory notice here :— 

Mr. Trant, who constantly affects to have a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the secret history of India than other man, contradicted the 
assertion made by Mr. Buckingham, that the Government of Bengal 
were in complete ignorance of the state of feeling in Cuttack until the 
rebellion in that province broke out. Mr. Trant, however, is himself in 
error on that subject. We happen to know, that when the intelligence 
first reached Lord Hastings, who was then in the field, it burst upon the 
astonished ears of himself and of all his suite—Mr. John Adam (then his 
Secretary) and every other public functionary included—like a thunder 
cloud. It was not until the whole province was in arms, and Mr. Impey, (a 
name celebrated in Indian Annals,) the Judge, or Colleétor, had been obliged 
to fly for safety from the fury of an outraged and indignant population, that 
any effective measures weretaken to remove the evil. But, if Mr. Trant’s 
position were the true one, that the Bengal Government did know of this 
approaching rebellion, and yet suffered it to come to the crisis of open 
revolt, they were even more to blame then if they were in utter ignorance, 
Such is the value of being defended by injudicious advocates! 

Mr. Trant said also, that every one who knew the “ Constitution” of 
the Indian Government, knew that it was open to any mode of commu- 
nication. No doubt. So may an oppressed Greek present a petition to 
the Sultan of Constantinople, when on his way to the mosque, and per- 
haps lose his head for his pains. The question is not what communica- 
tions may be made: but whether such communications are well received, 
and promptly attended to. Every one who knows the ‘ practice” of the 
Bengal Government, knows that the reverse is the case. Did not Rajah 
Chundoo Loll attempt to send a letter of remonstrance to the Bengal Go- 
vernment through Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Assistant, and was it not re- 
jected? Did not Colonel Robinson send a letter to the Bengal Government, 
and was he not visited with the severest punishment for his officiousness ? 
These are only two, out of two hundred, proofs that might be given of the 
difficulty in the way of Natives sending any representations whatever to 
Government; and of the conquences of Englishmen attempting it, when- 
ever the communication is not flattering to those to whom it is addressed. 
People in India are not only afraid to present their complaints directly to 
the ear of Government, from a just and well grounded tear of the conse- 
quences, (which to them in most cases would be fatal,) but they tremble 
even to speak in terms of complaint in the private letters addressed to 
their friends in England ; almost every letter, containing reflections on 
the Government, having some postscript or paragraph intreating the indi- 
vidual, ‘ for God’s sake,” not to mention to his dearest friend the name 
of the person from whom his information is derived! Could this terror 
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exist without some strong grounds ’—No!—Nor would even Mr. Trant 
venture so far to risk the prospects of his Bengal correspondents as to de- 
clare publicly in his place the name and rank of the individuals who told 
him that all India prayed for the recal of Lord Amherst ; unless, indeed, it 
was quite certain that some other Governor-General would go out soon; 
and then it might be safe enough. 

Mr. Astell remarked, that the whole of the recent disasters in India had 
been attributed to the want of information; which might have been 
obtained, had the press been free. ‘ But,” he added, “ this assumption 
had been answered by Mr. Trant, who said that the Government had 
abundant means of information. If Mr. Trant’s assertion be worth more 
than that of any other man, let it be declared accordingly; but such 
assumptions and such answers are best to be judged of by facts. If the 
Government have not suflicient information, then are they to blame in 
suppressing the free use of the press. If they have suflicient information, 
then were they still more to blame, for not acting upon it in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the disasters that have happened. Let Mr. Astell take 
his choice of the two cases. Again, this Chairman expressed his doubts 
as to the fact of the 13th and 38th regiments being so reduced as had been 
asserted; alleging, that had this really been the case, he must have 
heard of it through other channels. The best answer to this is the total 
want of accurate information, as to the case of Mr. Arnot, betrayed by 
the very same person; his assertions on that subject being satisfactorily 
disproved by facts. 

Mr. Edmonstone thought it a sufficient answer to those who attributed 
the late disasters to a want of free communication through the press, to 
say, that the most bril/iant part of the Indian Administration (under Lord 
Wellesley) was under a Censorship. That may be ; and yet the Censorship 
be in no degree a cause of the brilliant results alluded to. It was brilliant 
in spite of the suppression of public opinion. But brilliant things can be 
done well enough while the nations whose armics achieve them are in 
darkness and misery. The career of Buonaparte was a brilliant one—at 
least as brilliant as Lord Wellesley’s; and the press was enslaved and 
perverted under his reign also. But does Mr. Edmonstone think such 
brilliant administrations calculated to be either lasting or honourable ? 
There is this circumstance also worthy of remark, that under a Censorship 
it is the Public alone that is deprived of information. The Government, 
who are themselves the Censors, at least see the matter communicated 
to the papers; and may themselves profit by it, though the pen of the 
Censor prevents it going abroad to the world. But, under the present 
odious system of terror which prevails, nothing that can serve the true 
interests, either of the Government or the Public, is printed ; and total dark- 
ness overspreads the land. If the Directors would consent, however, to 
have judgment pronounced by this standard, and to adopt the mode of 
Government under which the most brilliant results have been obtained, 
we should be content: for then we should see representative assemblies, 
free trade, and a free press, which have each made England and America 
what they are, and for want of which all absolute despotisms are so much 
behind them both, in every thing that distinguishes free and civilized 
society. 

Mr. Wasborough was as unfortunate in his address as he had beenon a 
former occasion. His avowed object in rising was to show, that the laws 
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for the press in India, and those for the press in England, were so strikingly 
similar, that they might almost be said to be the same. In both coun- 
tries, no man could print without a license; in both the printer was obliged 
to have his name at the foot of his paper; in both he was obliged to fur- 
nish securities for payment of fines ; and from both he might be banished 
for printing a libel. On being questioned, however, as to some slight points 
of difference among all these remarkable traits of similarity, he confessed, 
Ist. that in England every man who chose might set up a printing press 
without asking any one’s leave, on paying a small sum for the license ; 
while in India, no man could do so unless the Government permitted 
him. 2dly, That in England, no man’s license could be taken away for 
any offence or by any power whatever; while, in India, any man’s 
license might be taken from him for any thing which the Government 
there chose to consider an offence, and his concern be broken up and 
ruined without remedy. 3dly. That, in England, nothing could be con- 
sidered as libel which was not so pronounced by the verdict of a Jury; 
while in India, every thing was a libel which the Government chose to 
consider one. 4thly. That, from England, no man could be banished for 
any libel excepting a blasphemous one, and that, not until after the second 
offence, each case to be decided only by a regular trial at law; while, from 
India, any man might be banished without committing any legal offence, 
without writing any sort of libel, and without any trial at law, but by the 
mere will of the Governing Body alone! These are slight shades of 
difference certainly. “‘ But,” says Mr.Wasborough, in answer to all this— 
“* Aye, this is all very trne: but then, recollect, England and India are 
very different.” We admit the melancholy fact : very different indeed. 
But the object of the worthy speaker was to show that the laws of each 
were THE SAME. How well he has succeeded, let the reader judge. 

Mr. Mills, a Director, after having heard all that had been said in 
censure of Lord Amherst’s weak and disastrous measures, expréssed his 
regret that no abler defender had appeared before himself: but seeing 
this, he felt it his duty to rise to protect an absent man! It was unfair, 
he thought, to condemn those who could not be heard in reply ! Often as 
this most absurd of all fallacies has heen uttered at the India House, it 
was never more ridiculously introduced than here. To censure those 
who have not the power to reply is, no doubt, unhandsome: but to say 
that no man’s acts should be censured, except in his own presence, is to 
advance a doctrine more destructive of the whole fabric of society than 
any that ever proceeded from the mouth of man. If it were followed up, 
no man could ever be called to account for any of his misdeeds, unless 
he chose ; for he might always remain absent. Besides, all men are 
absent from all other men, except the particular circle by which they are 
surrounded at the moment. Shall it then be treason for any but those 
in whose presence a man stands to express either praise or blame? Every 
man in India must be absent from England; every man in England 
(except something more than a hundred) must be absent from the India 
House Court ; and every man in that Court is absent when the knot of six 
or eigl’ Yirectors sign their calumnious despatches, or draw up ca- 
lumnious resolutions on the conduct of their servants abroad. Are not 
the members of the Hyderabad Firm absent? Yet they are abused by 
every epithet that ingenuity could devise. Is not Lord Hastings absent? 
Yet he is censured in the severest terms, But the dead are even still 
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more absent than they: for they can never be heard again in reply. Yet, 
who, in after days, will hesitate, in writing the history of India at the pre- 
sent period, to call persons as well as things by their right names, because 
they may bein their graves ? In short, if Mr. Mills’ssage maxim, ‘ that no 
one should censure the acts of an absent man,” were adhered to, it would 
shut the mouth of every man living, and do more to destroy all the good y 
that the fear of this censure now occasions than any measure ever yet pro- 
posed. 

Though last, not least, came Captain Maxfield’s brief, but certainly 
pregnant, remark. The motion before the Court was for the production 
of certain papers intended to throw light on the late mutiny in the Army, 
Captain Maxfield opposed it—he had only one reason, but with him it 
was a powerful one :—it was this; he had great apprehensions from such 
information as these papers might contain passing into other countries.: % 

: 


Here was a confession! All the countries to which such information can 
ever reach, had already heard of the mutiny and the massacre by which 
it was for the moment quelled: Rumour, with her thousand tongues, must 
have magnified and distorted this in every possible manner ; and this had 
already gone abroad, on the wings of the wind, to every corner of the 
earth. The information contained in the papers would correct such ex- } 
aggerations, and give our enemies at least the true state of the case. 
But, as if this truth would be more horrible than the worst exaggeration 
that had yet obtained current circulation, Captain Maxfield voted against ts 

its being told! He would rather the Proprietors should remain in utter 
ignorance of their own affairs than even run the risk of any other persons 
obtaining a correct view of them. We remember to have heard in India 
of a strange mistranslation in one of the Indian copies of the New Tes- 
tament, done into Bengalee by a .Missionary, wherein the passage, 
‘* Judge not, that ye be not judged of others,” was thus expressed: “ Be 
not just to others ; lest others should be just unto you.” Captain Max- 
field’s maxim is the very counterpart of this, ‘‘ Do not obtain information 
from others, lest others should also obtain it from you.” What will be 
said of this at all the Courts of the Continent—from Paris to Petersburgh 
—from Vienna to Berlin—to each of which the Oriental Herald is sent 
by order, and at each of which it is no doubt attentively read? What 
will be said of this avowal: that the Papers respecting this mutiny, and ; 
the state of our army in India, are such as we should not let other nations lg 
see? This reason for Captain Maxfield’s vote against their production 
has already gone abroad into all the Newspapers of the kingdom; and - 
cannot now be recalled. We have no hesitation in saying, that we believe 
this very avowal will convey to foreign powers more of that very im- 
pression of our misrule, which it was intended to prevent, than the pro- 
duction of all the papers that ever were printed. This evil, however, if 
indeed it be one, rests on the heads of those whose measures have pro- 
duced it. 





SECRET POLITICS OF THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


Some valuable notes were not long since furnished to us for our private in- 
formation, as to the causes of the late ill-treatment of Lord Hastings, by 
the dominant party in the Direction at the East India House: but 
want of room, which delayed so many other contemplated arrangements, 
kept this also longer in our own possession than we wished. We are glad to 
observe, however, that the subject has attracted attention elsewhere ; and 
as we are happy on all occasions to co-operate, where good is to be done, 
even with those, who, in our estimation, are not always free from the 
charge of doing evil by the advocacy of principles that we deem full 
of that quality, we select, with some slight omissions, the follow- 
ing Sketch of India-House Parties, from the TELEscorr, a Weekly 
Paper, that we took occasion to censure, for its unfounded assertions re 
specting the use made of the Free Press in India ; but which we are glad 
to see now lending some space, at least, to better purposes, and to the ad- 
vocacy of more just and liberal views than those which characterized its 
earlier Numbers : 

We feel it to be particularly expedient at the present moment to draw 
public attention to the state of parties at the India House ; because the 
next month is the period for performing one Farce and one serious Drama 
at this great Theatre.—The Farce, which at other Theatres is the After- 
piece, comes first in order of the Leadenhall-Street Bill of the Play; 
and it is surprising how perfect the Actors have become by frequent re- 
hearsals. 

This low Comedy is called “ The Election of Six Directors,” to fill the 
place of Six who retire every year:—a very solemn and laughable Farce 
it is—something after the fashion of Tom Thumb. Much of the pomp 
and ceremony of Election—Candidates offering themselves, cap in hand, 
when they learn there is no one to oppose-—as Lord Grizzle says of the 
mighty Thumb—* they make the giants first and then they kill them.” 

With regard to the serious After-piece, it is of a very different cha- 
racter, and has more ofa regular plot than many Dramas. Its chief 
action consists in choosing a Chairman and Deputy forthe year. The 
election of the Chairman is, however, subordinate; an underplot com- 
pared to the main business of the intrigue, which is to choose the Deputy, 
who becomes Chairman of course in succession. _ Sir George Robinson 
is said to be the Principal Actor this year, and expects to play the part 
of Mr. Deputy with success. We confess we are somewhat at a loss to 
know what are his pretensions and qualifications for this pre-eminent cha- 
racter, a more unpopular performer in Bengal, where he formerly ex- 
hibited, it is not easy to imagine. Indeed it was as an Auditor, generally, 
that he cut a figure in that quarter, A Baronet indeed he is, and no 
doubt a worthy one: but we had always understood that this dignity was 
the reward of his merit as Prompter for several years behind the curtain 
toa celebrated actor in the Bufio-line, famed for versatility under dif- 
ferent managers ; but not at all perfect in his part when he appeared in 
the imposing character of President in the Harlequinade, called “ The 
Board of Control.” 
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The late Mr. Grant, a civil servant; Sir G. Robinson, formerly Military 
Auditor-General ; Sir G. Barlow, and several others of less note, owed their 
rise in the world to Lord Cornwallis, the protegé of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, 
who sent him out to India as Governor-General in the year 1786-7. Mr. 
Grant came home about the same time as his Lordship, in 1793; and Sir G. 
Robinson not many years after, when they firmly attached themselves to his 
Lordship, and his patron Dundas. Sir John Shore’s (Lord Teignmouth) reign 
was but of short duration, and he was succeeded by the Marquis of Welles- 
ley, who was also supported by Pitt and Dundas. But, however well he might 
stand with the Ministry, the Marquis ere long incurred the displeasure and hate 
of the majority of the Court of Directors, among whom at that period Mr. 
Grant was rapidly rising in power and influence, partly from his talents and 
industry (for he had a fair share of both) but chiefly from his thoroughgoing, 
unquestioning, bigotted, India-House tenets, with regard to the Trade and 
Government of our Oriental dominions. This virulent dislike to the noble 
Marquis arose from his practice being diametrically opposed to the theories 
of these Gentlemen. He encouraged the free trade of India, and India-built ship- 
ping; did everything he could to awaken the industry and draw out the 
resources of that country, and evidently showed that his view of the duty of a 
Governor-General was, that he should do everything in his power to forward 
the mutual interests of England and India, and not confine himself exclusively 
to enhance the interests of the monopolists of Leadenha!l Street by the sacri- 
fice of every other obligation and duty. But besides such heresies he had the 
hardihood to avow his contempt for the opinions of his masters, and to pre- 
sume to think that the local Government of India on the spot, and aware of 
the circumstances, were fully as capable of acting and judging as the sages of 
the India House ; while they again looked upon the Governor-General and his 
Council only as delegated to repeat their commands. And though in these 
heterodox opinions he was supported by Mr. Dundas in the cabinet, and Sir 
David Scott, and a powerful party in the India House, they were not on that 
account the less unpalatable to the orthodox monopolists. As soon, therefore, as 
Mr. Pitt went out of power in 1801, the delegation-system-men got stronger 
and bitterer at the India House, and Mr. Addington’s tottering ministry dared 
not quarrel with any powerful body. Lord Wellesley’s unsuccessful campaign 
of 1804 gave a colour for his recal, as, though Pitt had come back to power, 
he was not in his former strength, and Dundas was under a cloud. 

The Grant party triumphed. Lord Cornwallis went out a second time to 
save India, and lived just long enough to act on his instructions and antiquated 
systems, so as to lay the foundation of the late second Mahratta war, by suc- 
cumbing just as we were obtaining the reward of our perseverance. He lived 
long enough, however, to reclaim Sir George Barlow from the error of his ways, in 
having so long and zealously co-operated with Lord Wellesley ; and Barlow 
turning round with all the zeal of a convert on old friends and principles, and 
in an evil hour succeeding to the temporary government of India, completed 
all the mischievous plans of Cornwallis and the Grant party. Sir G. Robinson 
came out as Lord Cornwiallis’s private secretary and prime minister, and for 
his important services of three or four months’ residence, was rewarded with a 
handsome donation, and carried at no long interval by the interest of the party 
to a seat in the direction. 

The ministry of “ Allthe Talents” were never strong, of which fact no better 
proof can be desired than that they were foiled in the nomination of the Earl 
of Lauderdale as Governor-General by the Grant party. A weak ministry ne- 
cessarily makes the anti-English party inthe India House strong, while a sturdy 
cabinet, like Pitt and Dundas’s, soon brings them to reason. The Fox ministry 
showed their weakness still further, by compromising the matter with this fac- 
tion, and sending out Igrd Minto—an amiable and accomplished man no 
doubt, and much after the Company’s own heart, but who had an unlucky 
propensity to be on bad terms with the military, a class of people who are 
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rather useful in a country which stands in the relation to us which India does. — 
He waged no wars except against the French and Dutch, and as the crown 
paid for those, the Company looked on as quiet spectators. During his reign 
the Mahrattas recovered their broken strength, while their friends, the Pin- 
darrees, took courage, and carried their ravages within the boundary of the 
British territory. 

Every one remembers what a flame Sir George Barlow contrived to blow up 
by his mismanagement, violence, and pride, out of comparatively trifling heats, 
which good temper and prudence might have put down. An almost universal 
mutiny of the whole Madras army took place, and the Bengal and Bombay 
armies might have been almost goaded to have joined in it, through the singu- 
lar folly of urging them with useless tests and declarations, but that they pos- 
sessed better sense and better temper than their wise masters or their misguided 
brethren of Madras. 

Lord Minto went round tardily to Madras, after all the mischief was done, 
to mediate and do justice. By that time the violence of Sir George Barlow, 
and a feeling of the hollowness of the ground on which they stood, had brought 
the mutineers to a sense of their duty, and all was subdued. We would wish 
to a as little as possible of those unhappy times and disastrous transactions, 
in which it is impossible to deny that all parties were in turn to blame, only it 
may be as well to notice that nothing more was heard of mediation or justice 
after Lord Minto reached Madras; an amnesty, which might have served as a 
model for the beloved Ferdinand’s in 1822, was proclaimed; a long list of 
officers at the head of the mutineers were devoted to proscription; and when 
courts-martial, actuated by an evident sense of the share which the follies and 
excesses of the Government had had in driving many brave and excellent sol- 
diers into downright and unjustifiable rebellion, steadily refused to condemn the 
proscribed to die, they were turned out of the service en masse, and sent home 
fae he The Cornwallis or Grant party were then all powerful in Leaden- 

all-street, and the ministry of 1809 and 1810 was weak and distracted by the 
intestine broils of Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh, and their several par- 
tizans. Mr. Astell was the chief supporter of Mr. Grant, and they performed 
the parts of Chairman and Deputy Chairman to each other in frequent suc- 
cession. 

When the penitent mutineers presented themselves in England, and-told the 
story of their crimes, and their palliatives, in regard to the Government of India, 
the lofty personages in power disdained to give ear to their humble petitions, just 
as they now scorn the reclamations of William Palmer and Co. and their credi- 
tors. Even the allegations of civil violence, mixed up with the military follies 
of the government, the alleged packing of tribunals and juries, banishments 
and deprivations inflicted on refractory persons, all were urged in vain, and 
no man was more deaf to compassion and reason in this instance than Mr. 
William Astell, the present Chairman. But he and Mr. Grant were stoutly o 

osed by a more liberal set in the Direction, who began to get the upper fait: 
the Press gradually enlightened people on the subject; and the parties whose 
characters and prospects were all at stake bestirred themselves. So the press 
and the parties are now active, and there can be little doubt but the same cause 
will produce similar effects in both cases, only give them sufficient time to work. 
In the former case, in the short space of two years, a total revolution of opinion 
took place upon this great question, so that all the mutineers, with one excep- 
tion, (Col. Bell,) who had levied actual war on the King’s forces, were reinstated 
in the service. The civil servants, Mr. Sherson, Mr. Smith, and others, were 
replaced with honour, and compensations were granted for persecution. All 
the survivors had their grievances redressed to the very letter. Sir George 
Barlow was turned out with signal and needless disgrace, and Lord Minto 
superseded with as little courtesy. A more conciliatory system was resolved 
on, and the man selected as the best fitted for carrying that system into effect 
was Lord Moira, Such a triumph to the moderate party at the India House, 
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such a signal humiliation of the Grant party and all their abettors, was not 
easily to be overlooked or forgiven; and with the instinctive feeling of all base 
and despicable minds, the unoffending instrument of this just and rational retri- 
bution was marked out by that party as the butt at which to shoot their poisoned 
shafts. In the low state of humiliation in which they for some time remained, 
they remembered with bitterness and heart-burning their degradation and disgrace, 
and carefully treasured up the phials of their wrath to be poured out when 
cnpoare would permit. 

td Hastings’s system of administration resembled in too many respects 
that of Lord Wellesley, while to complete the climax of his offences, it was free 
from the only part of the Wellesley system, which suited the taste of this amia- 
ble party, namely, the precipitation and violence, the want of consideration for 
the fair rights and personal claims of individuals, which occasionally tarnished 
the lustre of that Nobleman’s administration. Lord Hastings’s military rank, 
too, was by no means in his favour in the eyes of those who cherished the supe- 
riority of the Company’s civil service as one of the most valuable and fundamen- 
tal prerogatives of monopoly; his constantly declining to catry into effect 
absurd and unjust retrenchments, from the scanty pittances of the least favoured 
class of servants—the military ; his deference to the tribunal of public opinion ; 
and, in particular, his showing so much consideration for his fellow-subjects in 
India as to call them together, to give them an account of the origin and con- 
duct of a war in which none could have so deep an interest as themselves. All 
these are considered as so many overt acts of Lese Majesté, considered as 
evincing the nefarious design of erecting the Governor-Generalship of that vast 
colonial empire into something more substantive than the mere trumpet mouth- 
piece, or mechanical vehicle, through which the high behests of the clerks in 
Leadenhall-street were to be issued to our handful of eighty millions of Indian 
subjects without discretion, or modification, or delay! Lord Hastings may feel 
some consolation in thinking, that if he has fallen, he has fallen with such men 
as the Directors, Elphinstone and Pattison. The evil days of the monopoly 
party are come in again, and Mr. Astell and Sir G. Robinson again reign 
Pords of the Ascendant for a while. Itis to be hoped, however, that their time 
will be as short, and their defeat as certain as it was on the last great struggle. 





PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


We had intended, at the commencement of this publication, to include in it 
full reports of such Debates as might occur in Parliament, onthe subject of Indian 
Affairs, but our limits have often prevented us; and we find, from the frequent 
dccurrence of Debates at the India House, that the difficulty is likely to be in- 
creased rather than diminished. Of the last, the Newspapers do not find it 
to their interest to give more than outline reports. Of the first, competition and 
rivalry are sure to secure the most ample and faithful records; and as these, 
after obtaining the most extensive publicity that the press can command through 
all the Newspapers of the kingdom, are again transferred to the large collection 
of “Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates” for preservation and reference; there 
appears to be no immediate necessity for their repention here. On the other 
hand, the very imperfect manner in which the India House Debates are re- 
ported in the public prints, offers a sufficient reason for paying the greater atten- 
tion to them in a publication expressly devoted to the consideration of Indian 
Affairs. This explanation will account for our not doing more than adverting 
to what may transpire in Parliament from time to time, when comment and 
observation on its proceedings are necessary ; as the reader will be sure to see 
the Debates in the daily papers long before we could print them here; and 
confining ourselves as much as possible to information not made public through 
other channels, and only to be obtained through the medium of this, 












































DEBATES ON THE HYDERABAD TRANSACTIONS—SCENE OF TUMULT 
AND DISORDER AMONG THE TEA BROKERS 
AT THE INDIA HOUSE, 


Durtnc the late protracted debates at the India House on the subject 
of the Hyderabad transactions, the Chairman, Mr. Astell, complained of 
the great inconvenience of such frequent adjournments, as it was ex- 
tremely incommodious to the tea-dealers of the city to be kept out of the 
Court in which both the debates and the tea sales were held, and put 
into another room, not so convenient for their purposes. We were then 
quite at a loss to understand why one room should not be as good as 
another for the business of an auction, provided each were large enough 
to hold all the buyers with ease. An occurrence which took place during 
the past month has, however, thrown much light on the causes of the 
dissatisfaction at the tea sales being held any where but in the accustomed 
place. 

To those who have never attended the Court in which the debates of the 
Proprietors are held at the India House, it may not besuperfluous to state, 
that it is of the following form and arrangement :—The body of the room 
itself is nearly square, with a semicircular sweep at the principal end ; it is 
extremely lofty, and is lighted by a dome sky-light. About one-third of 
the length from the semicircle, is cut off by a wooden partition of about 
three feet in height, forming a sort of partition-wall, and running across 
the whole breadth of the room ; this is what is technically called “ the 
Bar.” Within this bar are seated the Directors, and the principal clerks 
of the India House, forming a sort of crescent, their seats following the 
semicircular sweep of that end of the room, and the Chairman and his 
deputy occupying the centre of the whole. Without the bar is a small 
space continued on a level with the floor, and from this the seats for Pro- 
prietors of India stock rise gradually one above another, after the manner 
of a theatre, (except that the ascent is much steeper, and continues to rise 
and recede till it joins the gallery ‘at the further end, which is near the 
roof, and intended for the inferior clerks of the House, neither strangers 
nor reporters for the public press being understood to have any right to 
admission, though it is granted to the latter as a matter of courtesy. 

At the Tea Sales, which are always held in this room, the Directors who 
sell the tea, by putting up the lots to auction, sit within the bar; the 
brokers and buyers, or those who bid for the lots, range themselves on the 
Proprietors’ seats without. It is easy to comprehend how, in a tumul- 
tuous auction, which this for the sale of the India Company’s Teas always 
is, those bidders who secure the front seats, can make their nods and winks 
much more intelligible to the auctioneer than their less fortunate brethren 
inythe upper ranges of the back benches can ever hope todo: and it is 
equally easy to understand how much of this advantage of certain proxi- 
mity would be lost, by placing the buyers and sellers in a room where all 
would be on the same level, and the strongest bodied men be able to push 
their way to the front, and keep the weaker competitors behind them. 

The reason of all the tumult, strife, and contention, which occurs at 
these Tea Sales is simply this: that the English East India Company, 
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following the same selfish and execrable policy which induced the Dutch 
East India Company to burn one half of their stock of spices in order to en- 
hance the price of the remainder, do not import, or put up for sale, any 
thing like the quantity of tea which the consumption of the nation re- 
quires. By withholding the full supplies which they might afford, im- 
mense competition raises the price to an extravagant standard, and the 
duty is thus equally advanced, as that is regulated entirely by the price. 
The contest for particular lots is, therefore, as severe as if the article was 
to be fought for instead of purchased: the result is a greater gain to the 
India Company, and a greater gain to the revenue on the small quantity 
sold at extravagantly high prices, than would arise from a larger quantity 
sold at more moderate rates. But by this same process, the community 
of tea-drinkers, now including almost every individual in Great Britain 
who can pay for this luxury, are made to pay several hundred per cent, 
over and above the price at which good tea might be had, if this odious 
monopoly of the India vy did not exist; to say nothing of the vast 
consumption of British manufactures, which the teeming population of 
China would take off from us in return, so as to be productive of nratual 
and reciprocal benefit. 

To return to the incident, which we have mentioned as throwing light 
on the dissatisfaction of the tea buyers, at being put out of the room in 
which the debates were holding by the tea sellers, and thrust into another 
where their privileged seats could not be commanded ; it is communi- 
cated to us in the following paragraph :— 


At the Tea Sale, on the 2d of March, the business of the day was im- 
peded for nearly an hour, during which time the greatest uproar and con- 
fusion prevailed. The moment the doors of the sale room were opened in 
the morning, the junior brokers took their seats on the benches which have, 
hitherto, been cachuattealy occupied by the oldest and wealthiest brokers, and 
such is the value of these, from their contiguity to the Chairman, that a seat 
has been sold at from 300/. to 500/. The original occupants alleged, that cus- 
tom and purchase had given them an indisputable right; on the other hand, 
the juniors contended, that no part of a public sale room could be made pri- 
vate property, and that as they had been exciuded for a series of years from 
all participation of the thousand pounds per annum, granted by the Company 
to the oldest brokers, to print tea books, which enabled them, in a great mea- 
sure, to monopolize the trade, they were determined to vindicate their rights, 
having repeatedly petitioned the old brokers and the Company without effect. 
The Ciatriean al Mastermann, Esq.), on being appealed to, stated—he 
could not interfere with respect to the seats ; that there could be no doubt they 
were open to all brokers areai ta se ; but he would inquire into the way 
the 1000/. per an. was appropriated, and endeavour to see justice done to the 
complainants. Messrs Twining and Gibbs suggested the necessity of the 
Company’s enlarging the sale room, and arranging the seats more fairby, 
giving the oldest brokers the priority of choice; instead of the former prac- 
tice of selling the seats when vacated, or transmitting them to their sons or 
partners. is proposition was received with applause by the trade, and 
under the promise of the Chairman representing the case to the Board, a 
the expectation of the oldest brokers coming into the arrangement, the junior 
brokers surrendered their seats. 


This grant of a thousand a year to brokers, for the purpose of printing 
their tea books, must of course come out of the Company’s East Indi, 
stock: yet, even the Director himself, who presided at the Sale, seemecl 
quite ignorant both of the grant itself, and of the manner in which it ways 
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applied! How many other profligate misapplications of the Proprietors’ 
money may be made inthe same secret manner (secret at least to the 
Director in question, and no doubt to hundreds of otker Proprietors as 
well as himself) it would be impossible to say ! 

There is something amusing in the notion of a knot of young tea brokers 
coming into a sale-room and expressing their determination “ to vindicate 
their rights.” If they would do this effectually, it must be not in a con- 
tention about a front or a back seat in a sale-room, but in an appeal to 
Parliament and the Nation, detailing all the iniquities of the East India 
monopoly of tea, exposing their malpractices and evasions of the law’as it 
stands, proving the evils to the whole community of the present abomi- 
nable monopoly, and demanding the destruction of their charter that the 
public at large may participate in the benefits of a free trade. Let them 
“ vindicate their rights” after this manner; and the community, instead of 
laughing at what must appear to them a petty squabble, will sympathize 
with their demands for justice, and join them in enforcing it on the atten- 
tion of the legislature. 


The following paragraph has appeared in the journals of the past 
month, and we cannot insert it in a more appropriate place than this: 


It is said in a New Orleans newspaper, that the tea plant has been dis- 
covered growing in Louisiana, It will be a great advantage to America, if 
this prove to be the case, and perhaps a still greater to England, by assisting 
to break up the monopoly of the trade to China by the East India Company. 





IMPARTIAL JUSTICE OF THE ASIATIC JOURNAL. 


Iw the Asiatic Journal of February last, was inserted a letter under the title 
of “ Dr. Bryce’sReply to Mr. Buckingham,” containing a tissue of calumnies, to 
which he had affixed his name. A reply to this was sent to the Asiatie Jour- 
nal, equally substantiated by the real signature of the writer, in the confident 
expectation that it would be as readily printed in that publication. It was re- 
fused insertion, and the following reason was assigned for this refusal, in the 
public notice to correspondents affixed to that journal. 


‘The letter addressed to us by Mr. Buckingham, commenting upon Dr. Bryce’s 
reply to him, we have declined inserting for the following reasons :---Ist. Because 
of its immoderate length: it would occupy at least EignTRkeN Paces in the 
smallest type ; 2dly. because much of it is irrelevant ; 3dly. because it contains 
obnoxious reflections upon other individuals and the Bengal Government. 
‘Whenever Mr. B. prefers making our Journal his medium cr soar it shall 
be as open to him as to others, provided he confine himself within reasonable 
limits, and refrain from extraneous and acrimonions reflections.’ 


The reasons here assigned, are not merely insufficient to justify such refusal, 
but they are in the most material part untrue. 


1st—As to “immoderate length,” it is stated that it would occupy E1cateen 
Paces in the smallest type. On a reference to the Oriental Herald of the last 
month, in which this same letter appeared without the curtailment of a single 
line, it will be seen that it occupied less than Exeven Paces in a larger size 
type than the very /urgest ever used in the Asiatic Journal (Long Primer) ; 
whereas, in the smallest size used by it (Nonpareil), it would not have made a 
single page more than the letter of Dr, Bryce himself, (5$) as inserted in the 
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same publication! The Convention of Trade (more than half a page) was op- 
tional to the Editor to print or not, as he thought proper; and the Postscript 
occupying three pages in the Oriental Herald, was not sent to the Asiatic 
Journal at all: so that there is no escape for it, from the alternative of gross 
ignorance as to a matter of space to be occupied by a certain portion of manu- 
script copy, or wilful perversion of the truth. The Editor may take his choice 
of the alternative. 


2dly—Hle says much of it was irrelevant. That is a matter of opinion 
only: but a reference to the letter itself will show that it did not contain a 
single paragraph that was not strictly confined to a refutation of Dr. Bryce’s 
calumnies. 


_ 3dly.—It contained “obnoxious” reflections upon other individuals, and 
upon the Bengal Government !—No doubt, all reflections on the misconduct of 
men are “ obnoxious” to the individuals complained of; as what we are now 
saying will no doubt be to the Editor of the Asiatic Journal ; but if reflections 
being “ obnoxious,” were a reason why they should not be published, then all 
censure whatever must be suppressed. Does the Editor think that Dr. Bryce’s 
Observations on Mr. Buckingham were not “obnoxious” to him? Or does 
he suppose that he or any man living can witness the publication of calumnies 
against himself without pain? Yet this did not prevent the Editor from print- 
ing Dr. Bryce’s letter, though it served as an excuse for him to decline in- 
serting Mr. Buckingham’s reply toit. It was “ obnoxious to other individuals :” 
no doubt, to say that the proprietors of the John Bull were found guilty of libel 
and made to pay damages for uttering the very slanders which Dr. Bryce re- 

ats. But though obnoxious, it was true; while Dr. Bryce’s calumnies are 
th obnoxious and false. Yet these the Editor willingly assisted him to pro- 


pagate. 


If obnoxious reflections “on the Bengal Government” were a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting a communication ; then the Editor must be as hostile to a free 
pe in England, as he has so often avowed himself to be to a free press in 

ndia. But he prints in his own Journal the severest censures on the Bengal 
Government, when uttered by Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Hume, and others, in the 
Court of Proprietors. The censures in this letter were better authenticated than 
even these ; for they bore the signature of the writer himself, and were deli- 
berately penned and revised. Whereas the former depend for their accuracy 
entirely on the fidelity of reporters. The inconsistency is therefore manifest. 

To say that Mr. Buckingham may be heard as well as others through the 
Asiatic Journal, if he will confine himself to reasonable limits, is to say what 
the conduct of the Editor disproves. His reply to Dr. Bryce, if printed in the 
smallest type, would not have made a page more than the letter to which it was 
an answer; and while this same Editor does not take upon himself to reject 
the speeches of East India Proprietors, because of their being longer than he 
deems reasonable, (a standard of the most vague and indeterminate kind), or 
because they contain extraneous or acrimonious reflections, no one will be- 
lieve his assertion that the reasons assigned were the true-and only reasons of 
his rejecting the letter in question. It was a triumphant refutation of every par- 
ticle of Dr. Bryce’s misstatements: and would have set the character of the 
individual he calumniated ina more favourable light than would be agreeable to 
the Editor and his patrons : and this is a more “ reasonable” solution of his 
objections than any that he himself has offered. To suffer an injustice is 

inful enough: but not so painful as it must be to any man of honourable 


feelings to inflict it on another. The former is our fate; the latter that of our 


opponent. We would not exchange lots with him. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 





BENGAL, 


As we desire to make this Publication a record of Indian History 
worthy of being preserved and consulted for reference in future times, as 
well as calculated to gratify the more eager interest of the present moment, 
we think it necessary to state, that we shall not, after the fashion of more 
fleeting journals, content ourselves with giving merely the datest intelli- 
gence that may reach us from different quarters of India, but endeavour to 
preserve the chain of events as unbroken and uninterrupted as the irregula- 
rity of despatches from that distant country will permit. We have re- 
ceived, by the last arrivals from all the Presidencies, intelligence up to the 
very latest date ; but we reserve the details of these to come in due order in 
their place, and take up the series of public events at the point at which 
we closed in our preceding Number, namely, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1824, 

We may take this occasion to repeat, what cannot be too frequently 
impressed on our readers, that the public papers of all the Presidencies 
are in such a miserable state of thraldom, that nothing can appear in any 
of them but what is agreable to the several Governments ; so that private 
letters are now the only sources of full and accurate information: and for- 
tunately our connexions enable us to receive, from every part of India, 
such details as could not possibly appear in the papers of that country, 
though they may be relied on for their perfect authenticity. 

We shall reserve our comments on the facts developed, until they are 
laid before our readers; and to do this at once, and in the order of their 
respective dates, we commence with the following portions of a private 
letter from Bengal, dated September 25th, 1824. 


‘The war which our rulers declared with such breathless haste, just when 
the season rendered it impossible to prosecute it effectually, has necessarily 
languished. The expedition to Rangoon was expected by the wise people 
here to strike terror into the Court of Amerapoora; and they confidently. 
hoped that the force sent would either obtain a peace from their terror, or 
be able to sai! up the river with ease and conquer half the country before 
October. Sir Alexander Campbell occupies Rangoon, but ‘the inhabitants 
have all left it, and he finds that without boatmen or boats he cannot get up 
the river; nor in October can he march without cattle for his tents and 
ammunition, It is expected that Sir Edward Paget will himself advance in 
December, from Sylhet, with a large army; while another from Chittagong, 
under Brigadier-General Morrison, will probably penetrate by Arracan to the 
Irrawaddy River. I fear that our prospects of some interesting, if not brilliant 
operations, will be baulked by the Burmahs taking fright and offering to 
humble themseves. If they do that and pay costs, Lord Amherst would be 
glad to get = of the war, and of the distressing thought, ‘ what to do with 
the country he must conquer,’ as if there were not abundant materials for 
setting up new Rajahs of Rangoon und Princes of Prome. 

‘Colonel Valentine Blacker has con:piled a large map of the Burman 
Empire from such materials as are in his possession, which has been struck 
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off at the Lithographic Press, very neatly indeed. Copies are distributed 
with the usual caution here, (no doubt, lest the Burmahs should get any !) 
But I suppose several must have been sent home to the Court, so that you 
ean easily get a sight of one.* 

‘If Sir Edward Paget should stay here to direct the whole operations of 
the war, or take up his post at Dacca, or some such place for that purpose, 
Sir Stamford Whittingham, I think, will be the General in advance. The 
Government want to keep Sir Edward here very much. 

‘Mr. Adam, our late Governor-General, is recovering his health and 
strength at Kemaoon. He will come here in November, but will probably 
be obliged to go away to sea or to Europe in the hot weather. 

‘You will have seen the new Regulations which the Court have sent out 
in contempt of Lord Hastings’s despatch. They gave a Colonel to each 
Regiment, split each Regiment into two, and raised the ee and retiring 
pay to the level of the King’s service. Moreover they abolished half- 
mountings, and gave command-money. But they added most positive 
orders, in a style more than usually peremptory, to abolish the whole allow- 
ances drawn by officers commanding troops and companies ; to abolish the 
medical allowance of Surgeons ; to place the troops at Barrackpore, Berhampore 
and'Dinapore on half batta; and to modify all manner of Staff allowances. The 
Military Secretary, like a loyal subject, struggled hard to get the orders of the 
honourable Court obeyed: Lord Amherst was afraid to disobey them; but 
happily Sir Edward Paget stood firm in the breach. He is independent of the 
Court in mind and purse, and his high personal character gave weight to his 
opposition, which I understand was strengthened by Mr. Adam’s letters.’ 


Other advices from Calcutta represent this matter to have occasioned 
very sharp discussions in the Council, that recal to our recollection the 
days of Sir Philip Francis and Warren Hastings. In supporting the 
new regulations, Lord Amherst is stated to have pleaded that he had 
come under a promise to the authorities at home, to carry these reductions 
into effect ; an avowal which provoked, we are told, a very severe reply 
from the Commander in Chief to this effect: that such a promise (if not 
itself disgraceful) was at least more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. And it is understood that if Lord Amherst had not yielded 
the point, Sir Edward was immediately to resign. 


‘The result has been (continues the writer) that the command-money, 
the promotions in consequence of the increased Colonels, and all the other 
Plums, have been picked out and distributed, while the refuse of the Pudding, 
the part most dear to the Court, (the cuttings and clippings,) is referred 
home with some remonstrances against the injustice and impolicy of these 
measures! The only retrenchments that have been carried into effect, are 
the allowances of officers commanding local battalions, who are reduced to 
the modified command-money. This was dovetailed into the regulation on 
that head, and could not be decently left out.’ 

There is a general impression that our forces at Rangoon had not yet 
come in contact with any considerable portion of the best Burmese troops, 
on which the enemy place their chief reliance ; and that our skirmishes have 
generally been with a sort of irregular or local force of much inferior quality. 
This seems to be confirmed by the accounts given in private letters from 
Rangoon, dated in the beginning of October, published in the Madras 
Gazette. They state, that there was a corps of 3000 men, specially denomi- 
nated “ warriors,” and some of them again assuming the title of “ invalnera- 
bles,” who generally remain about the person of the King. One of them, 





* We have a Copy of this map now in our fpossession, but cannot joinin com- 
mending its neatness.—Ep, 
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sent out to reconnoitre the Great Pagoda, struck with terror at the sight of 
our arms, came over to us as a deserter, and gave intimation of an intended 
attack on the evening of the 2ist of September. They made their approaches 
very secretly, and commenced a desperate attack, but met with such a sharp 
reception from his Majesty’s 38th, and a twelve pounder of the Madras 
oiling loaded with grape, that they found it necessary to retire; having 
lost, it is said, treniy of the first class warriors in this bold attempt, 
which might have had a very different issue but for the seasonable infor- 
ener of the deserter, which enabled our troops to be particularly on the 
alert. 

The intelligence received at Calcutta from the seat of war, even though 
softened down to the public through the medium of a fettered Press, 
is of a nature to inspire alarm in the minds of all acquainted with the 
tenure by which we hold our Indian possessions; a tenure which will 
ever continue precarious, while the Government continues its present 
impolitic system of driving from the soil those who, from national feeling 
and personal interest, would be attached by the strongest possible ties to 
British rule, and form a link between the Governors and the governed 
infinitely more secure than that depending on the point of the bayonet, 
and that bayonet in the hands of mercenary Indian troops. 

It appears from all the information that the Burmese are not slow to 
profit by experience, however dearly they may purchase it.. As the Rus- 
sians, when comparatively barbarians, by being repeatedly defeated by the 
Swedes, at last learnt how to conquer them: so whatever be the issue of 
the present war, there canbe no doubt the enemy will treasure up the 
knowledge they have acquired in this, so as to render future attempts to 
control them far more hazardous. 

In a despatch of Sir A. Campbell’s, dated from Rangoon the 11th of 
October, we learn the particulars of an attack made by Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant Smith, with a party consisting of 800 men from 
the Madras Brigade of the Native Light Infantry, 300 rank and file of 
the 28th and 30th Regiments, accompanied by four camel howitzers, and 
and a competent number of pioneers, on a position of the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of Annauben, on the 5th of October. Nothing was seen 
of the enemy until the advance of the party to a deep nulla near Toda- 
gabe, on crossing which, the advanced guard were received by the enemy, 
who lay concealed under some trees and brushwood, with a smart fire. 
From this they were soon driven, and in the pursuit a stockade was 
discovered directly facing the main road. Upon this the party halted, 
to await the coming up of the howitzers and scaling ladders; on the 
arrival of which, after due reconnoissance, Major Wahab was directed 
to take the same by escalade, which was speedily effected, the enemy 
however effecting their escape. Several skirmishes took place at the same 
time between the rear guard and other detachments of the party, in 
which the enemy were compelled to fly. After this affair the troops 
advanced, and at five o’ clock arrived in the vicinity of Kikaloo, having 
during the march had several minor encounters with the Burmese, who 
had erected breastworks and other rude fortifications to impede the force 
advancing. About this time the guides affected to be ignorant of the 
stockade, which was known to be in that quarter, although they pointed 
out the direction in which it lay, and as the road appeared to be good 
and leading directly upon a pagoda, which was represented to lie on 
the left of the stockade and to be undefended, Colonel Smith determined 
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pursuing it, And here, to show the improvements already made by 
the Burmese in the tactics of European warfare, we give the following 
extract from the despatch of Colonel Smith : 


The necessary reconnoissance having been made, which the enemy allowed 
41s to complete unmolested, and the extreme silence that had hitherto pre- 
vailed, induced me to believe that the post had been abandoned ; but; not- 
withstanding, as the lateness of the evening would not allow of any further 
examination of the enemy’s position, arrangements were made for assailing 
the place, and Major Wahab was directed to move forward in double quick, 
with ladders to escalade. This gallant officer gave the cheering signal, and 
the 1st Division, with a spirit and animation I never saw surpassed, and with 
shouts of huzza and dun dun, rushed forward to the attack. This was only 
answered by a round of cannon from the pagoda, which, until now, I was led 
by the guides to believe was undefended. ‘The enemy in the stockade still 
observed a sullen silence ; not a shot was fired until the division of the 34th 
and ladders had got well in front of their works. It was then that volleys of 
grape and musketry were discharged upon the party at the distance of fifty or 
sixty yards, with an effect and regularity hitherto unequalled in this country : 
several of the pioneers, with the ladders, were at this Instant knocked down, 
together with the leading Officers ; and the men, consequently, from the 
awful and destructive fire that fell among them, and the loss of their Com- 
manding and leading Officers, were seized with panic, and lay down to secure 
themselves from its further effects. 

The lateness of the evening rendered this first check irreparable, or other- 
wise I might have brought up the 3d or supporting division to renew the 
attack. But to satisfy myself more thoroughly at this momentous crisis of 
our actual situation, I proceeded to the head of the attacking column, and 
there I learnt from Lieutenant Shiel, of the Sd Light Infantry, who, in the 
ardour of zeal, had moved forward with some of his men, that Major Wahab 
had retired, his wounds not admitting of his reinaining any longer in advance, 
I quickly surveyed the enemy’s works, and saw it had a parapet, from which 
blazed a continued sheet of fire; under these circumstances [ had no alter- 
native, I thought, leftme. I must either bring up the 3d division, and renew 
the attack to the imminent hazard, nay, certainty, of losing all, or saving 
what remaived by speedily retrograding. Of two evils I instantly chose the 
least, and directed Lieutenant Shiel to file away to the rear without noise or 
confusion. As soon after as possible 1 sounded the retreat, and the several 
parties, and such of the wounded men as could walk, assembled on the 

round from which the reconnoissance was taken in the first instance. The 
firing of the enemy was still kept up from three positions. 


On the first fire from the pagoda, Captain Bell, with 100 of the 28th 
Regiment, had been directed to move round by the left, and endeavour 
to seize it; but on his arrival on the other side, he found it to be strongly 
stockaded, and not assailable without ladders; and Lieutenant Briggs, 
who had volunteered to conduct the party, in returning to secure ladders, 
was attacked by about forty Burmese, armed with long knives, from 
whom he only escaped by jumping down a deep ravine. The order 
which had hitherto been preserved now utterly disappeared, and the 
whole corps crowded indiscriminately into one mass; and had not 
Captain Williamson, with his division, fortunately come up in time to 
cover the flight, it is more than probable the whole party would have 
been destroyed. The opportune junction of this Officer, however, en- 
abled the broken forces to reach a plain in the vicinity of the attack, 
upon which they were re-formed, and coutinued taeir retreat to Sotajee, 
without being followed by the enemy. 
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In this disastrous affair the Officers appear to have exposed themselves 
most gallantly, and their loss was consequently considerable, — two 
European Officers being killed, and six wounded, while but one Euro- 
pean private was wounded. The loss of Native Officers and troops was, 
19 killed and 57 wounded. The above details require little comment; 
but the account given by Colonel Smith of the formidable appearance 
and systematic conduct of the Burmese, will show we have by no means 
a despicable enemy to contend with. ‘They seem determined to dispute 
every inch of our advance into the territory, and render conquest, even 
if we ultimately obtain it, but a dear-bought honour. 

On the return of Colonel Smith’s detachment, Sir A. Campbell 
promptly sent out another force under Brigadier M‘Creagh, consisting of 
about 420 European troops and 1100 Natives, with the necessary artil- 
lery, in the hope that the enemy, elated with their triumph, would have 
retained their position. The Burmese appear, however, to combine valour 
with prudence ; for on the arrival of the force at the pagoda, on the 
11th October, they learnt that the Rayhoon, with his force, amounting to 
about 3000 people, had retreated, the preceding afternoon, to Kaghahie, 
where he had a reserve of one thousand strong, and a much more for- 
midable stockade. The despatch of Brigadier M‘Creagh, in speaking of 
the scene of the previous defeat, gives the following account of the 
strength of the works then attacked : 


A pagoda situated upon an eminence, and slightly fortified, appeared to 
be the key to their position, as it commanded and overlooked both their 
stockades within very effective musket range, and would, in fact, render them 
untenable. The stockades were of a very poor description, the defences low, 
and faced with crooked and irregular timber, so as to be very easily scaled at 
apy point, even without ladders. 


This account appears to show, that the panic of our troops, or the 
bravery of the enemy, and not their formidable position, caused this 
disgrace to the British arms, The Brigadier, upon learning the probable 
place of retreat of the Burmese Commander, immediately made a rapid 
march on Kaghahie, the road to which was covered with felled trees; 
and in some places strong breast-works had been erected, which the 
rapid advance of the British prevented the enemy defending, their out- 
posts successively flying without firing a gun; and on the arrival of the 
advanced guard at the stockade, it was found entirely abandoned, the 
barracks within it burning, and the enemy flying in all directions through 
the neighbouring jungle ; the village, which was extremely large, being 
also in flames in several places. The troops upon this retraced their steps, 
and, without any further measures, returned to their former positions. 
During this expedition, several of the bodies of those who fell in the pre- 
ceding action were seen fastened to the trunks of trees, and mutilated in 
a most shocking manner. 

Another despatch of Sir A. Campbell’s, dated October 12, communi- 
cates an attack made by a force under Major Evans, on the village and 
stockades of Thantabain, which were occupied by the Prince of Sarra- 
waddy and a large force of Burmese; and after a very gallant action, 
during which the enemy attempted to destroy the shipping by means of 
fire-rafts, the place was occupied by the party, without any loss on their 
part. Two of the Burmese Ministers of State were witnesses to the 
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defeat of their people; and the action appears, by the despatch, to confer 
considerable credit on those concerned. 

Under date the 16th October, Sir A. Campbell states the receipt of 
information, that the united strength of the Burman Empire was collect- 
ing in his front, under the command of the Bundoolah, who was possessed 
of unlimited powers, and the whole of whose immediate followers were 
armed with muskets. It was said to be the Chief’s intention to attack 
the British lines in the ensuing moon; and he had issued preparatory 
orders to those posts nearest the British position to cut bamboos, and col- 
lect all the earth-oil and cotton in the neighbourhood, for the purpose 
of forming fire-rafts to destroy the shipping. The grand depdt for these 
materials had, however, been destroyed by Major Evans, and, therefore, 
this plan of the Chief was considered to be disarranged. By the next ac- 
counts, however, we may expect the particulars of some attempt by the 
enemy ; and that' it will be an important one, from the preparations he 
was making to ensure success, may be readily inferred. 

Prior to the date of these despatches, Tavey, a port of some conse- 
quence in Siam, had been taken possession of by a detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Miles. It appears that, on the arrival of the British 
troops, a large party of the inhabitants rose upon the garrison, imprisoned 
the Governor of the Province and his principal Officers, and, after a 
smart contest, delivered them over, with the place, to the British Com- 
mander, Thirty-six long guns and carronades, 1100 muskets, and nu- 
merous other arms, fell into the hands of the captors. Paulang, which 
the Burmese had erected into a depot for fire-rafts, had been taken pos- 
session of by a force under Brigadier-General Fraser, and the whole of 
the materials collected were destroyed. Mergui, a town of some im- 
portance, situated on the river of Tennesserian, had likewise fallen into 
the hands of the British ; and indeed it appears that, wherever the co- 
operation of the naval force can be obtained, our arms have been suc- 
cessful: but the expeditions into the interior, from the treachery of the 
guides, the want of knowledge of the country, and the extreme difficulty 
of the roads, appear less promising of success, and far more dangerous of 
execution. Both the Rajahs of Tavoy and Mergui were, with their 
suites, taken prisoners in the above affairs. 

On the side of Cutchar, the Burmese have shown a disposition to fall 
back, having evacuated the forts of Tilayn and Doodhathi, and retired 
on Munnipoor. Indeed, the policy they are expected to adopt, is to 
allow our forces to advance, and then, by surrounding us with difficulties 
which the nature of the country enables them to throw in our way, cut 
off our retreat; a plan they have formerly practised with great success. 
Colonel Jones, commanding on the Sylhet frontier, had sent a party of 
troops to Tilayn ; but the country, up to the beginning of November, was 
still too much under water to admit of regular troops marching in pursuit 
of the enemy. 

The following letter, dated November 12, throws much valuable light 
on the late transactions in India : 


‘ The Burmah war is still protracted. Troops are moving towards Sylhet 
and Chittagong ; but the country is not healthy or fit for military operations 
before December; and, again, the rains commence in the middle or end of 
May. As soon as the Chittagong force is increased, Brigadier-General 
Morrison will advance upon Arracan, and, I have no doubt, will drive the 
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Burmahs from that ;—perhaps will be able to pass the mountains, and take 
post on the Irrawaddy. The Rangoon expedition, which should have been 
sent at the end of the rains instead of befure they began, has no means of 
moving, the Burmahs having cleared the country of cattle and inhabitants 
for fifty miles round Rangoon. Now the season admits of their marching, 
and they will be reinforced by the Body Guard, and thus be able to keep the 
enemy at a distance, and give them alarms, and probably time to collect sup- 
plies. Government are also purchasing bullocks here for the carriage of 
their ammunition and camp-equipage; and the conquest of the province of 
Tavoy, on the Siamese frontier, promises to supply their wants of fresh 
meat; but, in the meantime, the troops having been at Rangoon all the rains, 
and fed on salt meat since April, are destroyed by scurvy, dysentery, and 
fever. The finest regiments of Europeans that went there, are reduced as 
much as they would have been in the West Indies; and they require rein- 
forcements to enable them to move up. In the Government Gazette, which 
I send you, you will see a report of a revolution at Amerapoora, which is 
our latest news from Rangoon, and which appears highly probable. This 
would certainly, I think, lead to an early peace. I suppose we shall insist 
on the Burmese evacuating Munnipoor and Arracan, and the remainder of 
Assam. 

‘ There are various rumours of discontents in the north-western provinces, 
and, undoubtedly, Rohilcund, Hurriana, and Saharanpore, are all ripe for a 
revolt, if they saw a fuir chance of success. ‘There is a party here also, who 
are afraid of Runjeet Sing; but his hands are full, sa he has marched to 
the north-west against the Afghans and Hill Chiefs, However, most undoubt- 
edly, if he chose to venture to burst into Hurriana and the Doab, we have 
no adequate force to oppose him, and there would be immediate disturb- 
ances fom Joudpore to Bareilly ; and yet the Court have, as I suppose you 
know, given absolute abuse to Mr. Adam for raising the four regiments 
(eight battalions) that were embodied last yen In the end, I conclude 
some man fit to govern will be sent out, and an army formed such as the 
country requires. About May last, Sir Edward Paget urged upon the Go- 
vernment the want of two regiments more of cavalry, but the Government 
oe it was not within their power, after the late peremptory orders from 

ome! 

‘There has been a very serious disturbance at Barrackpore, among the 
Sepoys; and the dislike and horror of the climate, and hardships of the 
service on the Eastern frontier which they entertain is so great, that the 
battalions ordered to Bengal lose hundreds by desertion. One battalion 
marched from Seetapore on the 16th ultimo for Midnapore, and, in the first 
fortnight, lost 254 men. This aversion is to be removed by extending new 
and special indulgences to the men employed in so (to them) unhealthy 
and odious a climate, and also by sending <iacers carefully selected to com- 
mand them, who would speak to their feelings and prejudices, and com- 
mand their lives through the medium of their affections. But the first of 
these modes of cure would cost money, which Government is averse to spend ; 
and the second requires an energetic high-minded liberal man, to be in the 
ame now filled by persons of a very opposite cast. The Court of Directors 

ve been pleased from time to time to express great alarm at the conse- 
quences of young men rising to high staff appointments. It would be more 
to the good of this service, if they were to guard against such posts being 
filled by old women. 

‘In the case of this regiment at Barrackpore, (the 47th,) it had been ruined 
by its Colonel, who is a plausible clever well-read man, but a partial and ca- 
pricious commanding officer. It was known five months ago, that the regi- 
ment was in a very high state of indiseipline, the Colonel having sapped every 
officer’s authority except his own. 

‘The Military Boardand Commissariat had found it absolutely necessary to 
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adopt a higher scale of pay to all establishments going to Dacca or Chitta» 
gong, adding twenty-five per cent. to the ordinary pay, and fifty per cent. to 
that of men goingto Rangoon. The Commissariat were also buying up every 
decent pair of bullocks about Calcutta to send te Rangoon, which rendered 
it impossible for the men to hire bullocks, Government, indeed, (as soon as 
it was made known to them,) advanced them money to buy bullocks ata 
very high price. But this was done too late, and was not the proper course 
to pursue. How were the Sepoys to get the bullock-men to go to that de- 
tested climate? How keep them if once got? Nor could they well afford 
to pay so high. If a bullock died, or was Jamed in a week, the men whose 
baggage and bedding it carried, must either buy another, (where was the 
price to come from?) or starve from cold and get fever; thus the regiment 
would melt away. Government should, under such circumstances, have 
hired carriages for the regiments going on service, or bought the cattle for 
that purpose, and let them out to the men at a moderate rate. 

‘You will remark, that the Madras troops have embarked with great readi- 
ness for foreign service. They have now ten battalions at Rangoon, who, 
living on rice, have been very healthy. The whole ten battalions had only 
five or six men missing when they came to embark. But be it remembered, 
that they get rations gratis the whole time they are absent, and have great- 
coats sent down to them to keep them warm in damp and raw weather. 
Besides this, they have an excellent Adjutant-General. 

‘The first cavalry marched from Sultazpore, Benares, to Purneah, on their 
way to the Eastern frontier, in October, and have had only five desertions of 
young lads. This is, in a great measure, owing to the Hindoos (and Brah- 
mins) being mixed in the ranks in smaller proportions; about one-third of 
the regiments (or five-twelfths perhaps) being Hindoos, In the infantry, you 
know eleven-twelfths are of that race; it is likewise greatly caused by the 
officers being much more fixed to their troops, and more closely connected 
with them, than infantry officers are to their companies. In a battalion, the 
officers are perpetually changed from one company to another, to make the 
rotation of detachments fall equally upon the officers present, and also on 
the companies, Thus, suppose five officers present, the one who goes en 
command with the company No. 2, must go the next time with the company 
No. (2 x 5) =7; and the links which rivet the Sepoy to his old captain, 
can never be firm and strong until there is an officer present with every 
company, besides the commandant, the boys, who are learning their duty as 
oubsterne, and two or three surplus officers of five years standing to replace 
casualties, and supply the place of absentees, ‘Ihe principles established 
in Lord Hastings’s despatch of fixing a necessary complement of officers, 
and keeping it always untouched, are the only true maxims to follow. 

‘A third cause of the present rate of our infantry, is the mischievous 
shifting of officers. When the four regiments were rated last year, the 
military authorities unfortunately concurred in a plan for doing what they 
intended as a favour (or justice rather) to the younger part of the Lieute- 
nants. Some regiments that had been backward were left, in forming the new 
regiments, with only seventeen Lieutenants, and even with sixteen. Instead 
of putting an eighteenth Lieutenant into this place, who would have got two 
steps for the trouble of moving from his home, (i. e. his own regiment,) they 
took another seventeenth, who was farther from the line step of being six- 
teenth ; and, in this manner, shifted twenty-one of the junior Lieutenants ; 
and all the Ensigns promoted to Lieutenantsby the augmentation, as well as 
all who continued in the rank of Ensign at a trifling and almost evanescent 
advantage to themselves, but to the great injury of the battalion from which 
they were taken, which lost so many officers of two, three, and four years 
standing. In their new regiments they had to begin again to learn the cha- 
racters of their Native Officers and men, as if they had been new Ensigns. All 
the Ensigns were unposted and reposted in this way. If you geta file of 
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Calcutta newspapers for 1823, you may trace the extent of this evil, by re- 
ferring to Government General Orders of the 11th of September 1823. The 
Ensigns who were made Lieutenants in other regiments, fill more than two 
folio pages. Then come the Court's orders to make each battalion one sepa- 
rate regiment ; posting the officers, of course, 1, 3, 5, &c. to the 1st battalion, 
and 2, 4,6, &c. to the 2d battalion. But this measure sent officers to their 
new regiments, where three-fourths of them were perfect strangers. The 
47th regiment, in which this mutiny broke out, had one Captain and two 
young Lieutenants that had belonged, in April last, to the 1st battalion 
24thregiment. ‘This is about the average. ‘They have got new officers, new 
adjutants; many have new commandants from the great promotion of field 
othcers; and the Native Officers complain that every thing is without sta- 
bility or certainty. This has been done with half the army, either in the 
field or moving to the frontier, and thus the confusion and consequent dis- 
content has been increased. The mischievous consequences of splitting the 
battalions, were clearly stated by the Military Secretary to the Council. But 
I fear he stopped there. A man honestly zealous to save the army from such 
an injury, would, [ think, have done more. 

‘Among the retrenchments which came out lately, and which would 
have all been carried into effect but for Sir Edward Paget’s opposition, was a 
project to abolish the cavalry system of troop allowances, and throw the 
supply into the commissariat; thus effectually disgusting all the officers of 
cavalry. : 

‘ The present system of the cavalry keeps many men and officers with their 
regiments, with whom they have lived and served for twenty years. Their 
troops would follow them to the Indus or the Yellow River, while their 
Captains remained with them; but remove the officers from the men, and 
put new ones in theirfplaces, and the same devotion could not be relied on.’ 


We have given in another part of our publication a detailed aecount of 


the Barrackpore transaction, from the pen of a person in the immediate 
neighbourhood when it happened, to which we refer our readers. To 
show the sensation created by this mutiny in other parts of India besides 
Bengal, we insert some portions of a letter from a distinguished servant 
of the Company, in the Upper Provinces, on this melancholy subject, 
dated the 9th of November. 


‘ Although I had the day befure heard that there was a mutiny in the Corps 
at Barrackpore, | was so shocked at the result which reached me yesterday, 
in three several letters from Calcutta, that I could not compose myself to sit 
down to reply to any letter.—I hope the severe example made of the mutineers 
will have a salutary effect. I have no doubt that it will, so far as to induce the 
other regiments under marching orders to move quietly to their destinations; 
but the effects of the measure will be more slow in their development. These 
will, I fear, be a more general distaste to the service, and a greater degree of 
difficulty in recruiting the army. ‘This was bad enough before, you will say, 
without any sweeping charge of a general change in the service, unfavour- 
able to the native soldier. 

¢ We should bear in mind that as we beat the sword out of the hands of na- 
tives, and extend agriculture and commerce, we remove the great inducement 
to enlistment, namely, poverty. Men less readily quit their homes too, when 
their movements, instead of being confined to the line of the Ganges, (be- 
tween Annoopshuhur and Dacca,) is widened to the Indus, the Nerbuddah, 
Guzerat, and Candeish. Unfortunately, as demands on the exertions of our 
native soldiery have augmented, our attention to their comforts and to the 
maintenance of attachment to their European officers have fallen off. Yet 
we exact and expect the same cheerful obedience as in more favourable 
times. 
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‘T am confident the 47th had some substantial causes for complaint and dis- 
content; I hope these will be sifted to the bottom: and since we cannot 
remedy the past, let us learn how to act for the future. The grant of money 
to procure carriage, after the whule country had been drained by Government,. 
was something like a.mockery. Instead uf money, the State should, in such 
an unusual contingency, have allotted carriage. The demand for double ful 
batta was an idle piece of bombast, and had nothing to do with the real wants: 
or wishes of the soldiers. The evil principle which, like a moth, has worn 
away all the best feelings and dispositions in our native army, is the want of 
European officers. Surely both the local and home Governments must open 
their eyes to the folly of their present system! If India cannot afford an 
efficient army, we had better make up our mind to lose the country. We 
must unravel the web we have wove, and begin our new system by making 
it the benefit of officers to stick to their regimental duties. 

‘ All the little emoluments from commands, guides, and other contingen- 
cies, have vanished. The late regulations have carefully provided for the 
interests of two officers in every regiment, viz. the Colonel and Lieutenant- 
Colonel ;—but has this not been done, in some measure, at the expense of 
the other more numerous and equally important classes? I think it has, even 
in what has been promulgated : and how much more so would this have been 
apparent had the other parts of the new system been carried into effect? I 
should like to see half a dozen of His Majesty’s best regiments similarly 
placed to our Native corps, and if they did not become discontented and mu-’ 
tinous, I would forfeit my life. Remove almost every officer twice in one 
year, and leave the regiments either with only two or three officers, or with 
boys who have just left school; in the midst of this derangement, order the 
corps ona distant and difficult service, with little assistance in carriage, &e. 
and see how they would act! We must not shut our eyes to sucha parallel. 
Until we learn to keep men and officers together, and have, besides, a sufti- 
cient number for all staff employ, and contingent services, our army will 
never go right. It is not by cutting and clipping the staff, the remedy will be 
found ; an army of 150,000 men requires even a larger staff than we allow— 
and if regiments were kept complete, these would be no more than a suffi- 
ciency of prizes to excite emulation, although under the present miserable 
system, the prizes nearly equal the blanks (which regimental duty is 

considered.’) 

‘I am so sick at heart that I really want words to express what I feel.—I 
hear the Military Secretary is very urgent with Government to begin shoot-' 
ing deserters, ‘‘ pour encourager les autres,” no doubt. If our service is not 
a temptation, we certainly shall not improve it by the shooting system. We 
must make it of advantage; for, without this, no Sepoys will enter it. Iam 
very anxious to hear the subsequent occurrences at Barrackpore, and the steps 
taken : the seoner what has happened is promulgated to the army the better. 
If silence is preserved, great evil may follow; for all that has taken place 
will be open to exaggeration.’ 


The. writer of the above feels that even silence on the subject must have 
a most injurious effect. But how much more mischievous must it be to 
promulgate to the world, as they have confessedly done, a false account, 
prohibiting others, at the same time, from publishing the truth? Is not’ 
this calculated to convince the public that Government is afraid or 
ashamed to publish the real facts; and to take away all credit from its 
statements in future? Will not this cause private reports to be eagerly 
sought after, and give even common rumours more weight than official 
accounts, which are thus brought into disrepute? Now, as far as conceal- 
ment was concerned, to attempt such a thing to any purpose is evidently 
absurd and impossible. For it is well known, that among the natives of 
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India news spread with the greatest rapidity, without any aid from the 
press. It is a remarkable fact, that the motions of Buonaparte in Europe 
were known among the native inhabitants of Calcutta, through private 
channels, before intelligence reached the European part of the commu- 
nity. A victory or a defeat in Russia was often reported for several days 
among the natives in the Calcutta Bazaar, before the public accounts 
arrived. With regard to events transacted in their own country, intelli- 
gence must, of course, pass with much greater facility. As Europeans, 
however, from being accustomed to the use of the art of printing, are out 
of the habit of corresponding privately on such subjects, by silencing the 
press, we, indeed, shut our own eyes. But we do not shut those of the 
Natives: on the contrary, we give them a great advantage over us; since, 
never having been habituated to the use of the press, they continue their 
ancient system of private correspondence, which, whenever they may have 
any real designs against us, is far more dangerous, being unseen and un- 
suspected. 

Some hostile movements had taken place also among the Sikhs in the 
North West of India, and the Lahore Arkbar of the 7th September states 
that “ Rajah Runjeet Sing was still encamped at Wuzeerabad, on the 
Chunab or Acesines. An Arzee arrived from Sirdaa Huree Sing, at 
Durbund, stating that the Zemindars of that quarter having risen in great 
force, to the number of nearly ten thousand horse and foot, he, with 
Sirdars Jumiyat Singh and Moolraj, marched to attack them at a 
place about two kes from Gund Gur’h. The insurgents were prepared 
for battle ; but on the arrival of the troops fled, and in the flight several 
were killed and wounded. After this success, the Sikh troops occupied 
the ground deserted by the insurgents ; and all the Sirdars, with about 
one thousand horse and foot, encamped in one enclosure, the remainder 
of the force being dispersed in the adjacent villages. At night the rebels 
re-assembled, surrounded the enclosure, and commenced a vigorous 
attack on it. The fight lasted from midnight until morning. Sirdar 
Jumiyat Singh, his nephew, Moolraj, commandant of horse, Bod’h Singh 
and the commander of Dhunna Singh’s contingent, and Sudda Sookh, 
were slain, and of the 1000 horse and foot, only about 200 escaped. The 
remaining 800 were killed by the insurgents. 

‘ On hearing of the heavy loss thus sustained by the Sikh forces, the 
Maharajah despatched a Shookkeh to Sirdar Huree Singh, desiring him 
to strengthen his position at Gund Gur’h, and keep up his spirits, as the 
Maharajah proposed to join him without delay.’ 

Although doubtless the best policy of the Indian Government would be 
to let these opponents waste their strength upon each other, yet from the 
peculiar habit we have of monopolizing all the quarrels of India to our- 
selves, as well as the restless spirit we always evince to be something more 
than spectators of disputes, however little they may concern us, it is by 
no means improbable that this apparently neutral warfare may be the 
foundation of much work for our troops. The advices from Saugor like- 
wise state that the Pindaree Chief, Sheikh Dulla, had again appeared in 
arms near the Nerbudda, and that another refractory Chieftain had ad- 
vanced to the vicinity of Jubbulpore. 

A detachment of the 60th N.I. had marched from Bhopalpoor in the di- 
rection of Neemawar, reinforced at Seerora by one hundred horse of the 
Bhopal contingent to intercept Sheikh Dulla, who had been levying con- 
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tributions on the village, and was said to have one thousand men unde? 
him. A detachment was also expected to co-operate from Saugor. The 
banditti had also been plundering in‘ greater force than usual about Sha- 
ranpoor and Hansee, and troops had marched for their dispersion from 
the North Western stations. The general state of the interior may indeed 
be regarded as lebouring under strong excitement, which a reverse in the 
war now carrying on must render most dangerous. At Delhi and ano- 
ther station under the Bengal Government, the lives of two of the Civil 
servants of the Company had been attempted by the natives; one of them 
was beset by a party and escaped with difficulty, and the other, a judge, was 
shot at while sitting in his own Kutchery (or Court of Justice) by a sepoy 
who was apprehended. 

The accounts received at Calcutta from Cheduba, stated the troops 
there to be in good health. The gun-boats and frigate on that station 
had gone against Ramree and taken three stockades without loss. The 
troops which had been landed then proceeded about three miles along the 
coast without seeing a single Burmese, and then returned to the first 
stockade, where they passed the night. At three o'clock in the morning 
the enemy attempted to surprise the camp, but were repulsed. 

The letters from Nusseerabad confirm the accounts of the disturbances 
in that district, and state that a battering train was about to depart 
against Jeypore, when the Ranee had assembled all her troops to pay 
them their arrears, after receiving which, they refused to return to their 
cantonments. She had also quarrelled with her Prime Minister, who had 
taken refuge in the British camp. ‘The latest accounts from Ellichpore 
also stated that Sheikh Dulla had been defeated on the 12th of October, 
by a detachment under Captain Seyer, and that on the 21st he was sur- 
prised by Lieutenant Lermit, and many of his party killed ; but that he 
himself effected his escape wounded. 

The private letters from Calcutta, speaking of the expenses of the war, 
state that the treasuries were empty and specie fast disappearing. Two 
successive propositions of loan from the government, one a transfer 
loan at four per cent., and the other a cash loan at the same rate, the 
exchange to be two shillings, had failed. The following is an extract of a 
letter dated October 21 :— 


‘It is impossible to go on this way very long. A blow willbe attempted 
somewhere, but itis said that even the Government have not made up théir 
minds where ; and the public, if you can call it a public, has been able to 
discover nothing like consistency in the plan of the campaign, or caution in 
the commencement of the business. You must not suppose the natives of 
the interior are passive spectators ; on the contrary, their attention is strongly 
rivetted upon the operations on our eastern frontier ; and the news of any se- 
rious disaster, or eveii the protraction of a doubtful contest, will be enough 
to raise up hosts of enemies on every side. It cannot be dissembled that our 
rule, though most beneficial to the industrious classes, even with them is no- 
wise popular, excepting perhaps in the newly-acquired districts, so lately 
rescued from utter devastation, aud hardly settled enough yet to ensure 
against relapse. What must be the astonishment of the good people in Lead- 
enhall-street to find that, while they have been securely calculating upon 
two millions of surplus revenue, and a long series of unmolested patronage 
and dominion, the very existence of their. empire has, in a few months, 
fallen into jeopardy, under the very Governor-General, whose caution, pa- 
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cific virtues, and economy, they are perhaps at this moment contrasting with 
the opposite qualities of nis predecessor ! : ; 

_ *I wish you could be a witness of the surprise with which we receive the 
intelligence of the East India House debates, wherein all manner of indirect 
abuse is heaped upon our late Governor-General, and all manner of eulogy 
passed upon our present Lord and Commander-in-Chief.’ 


Suttees appear still to disgrace the annals of British Government in 
Bengal; one having taken place in November opposite Isherah. ‘The 
victim was a woman about thirty years of age, the mother of three chil- 
dren. 

Since closing the preceding summary of Indian news, some additional 
letters from Bengal, dated between the 15th and 18th of November, 
have been put into our hands, from which we give the following ex- 
tracts :— 

‘There is a mess of sixteen officers stationed at Kemmendine, which is a 
great advantage; and they have a messman who is very clever, and gets 
them fresh meat when no other mess can procure it, It is not much; but 
still, though only a few mouthfuls for each of them, it is of the utmost con- 
sequence in keeping off the scurvy, from the worst kind of which disease the 
European troops have suffered, and are still suffering greatly. 

‘ A communication has been opened with a place called Mergui ; and 
Colonel Miles, of the 89th, has taken a place called Tavoy, and bullocks, 
buffaloes, &c. were coming from these places by the last accounts, so that it 
is to be hoped the food is improved by this time, and that the ravages of 
sickness and death will cease in consequence. 

‘ The 13th and 38th King’s regiments are coming up here again, and are to 
be relieved by the Royals and 47th, They went down to that vile place, 
Rangoon, two of the finest regiments in India, nearly 800 strong, as they 
are about to return here with scarcely sixty efficient! men in each regiment. 
Is it not dreadful? The damp and bad food (and scarcity of the latter also) 
have reduced the force, especially Europeans, dreadfully. 

“It is impossible to predict what measures will be next taken in this ill-con- 
ducted, ill-planned war; nothing of consequence has as yet been done, 
When the season is suficiently advanced for the army from the frontiers to 
march towards Unmerapoora, the capital of Ava, it is to be hoped there 
will be a speedy finale of this business; but how the Rangoon army are to 

et there, Pod only knows; and it will be very hard upon them, who have 
arts all the brunt and hardship of the contest, to be kept as an army of re- 
serve only, without sharing in the triumph. 

‘ The Burmese are shocking savages; they mutilate all the dead bodies 
they can meet with, and crucity the dead Sepoys, greatly to the horror of 
the living ones. Two chiefs of Mergui and Tavoy are just arrived here as 
prisoners. I think Lord Amherst must have enough upon his mind at 
present, for certainly it is a nervous and critical time for India. 

‘ The public prints will have told you of the mutiny at Barrackpore, and that the 
47th Native Infantry is struck off the list in consequence, The Company’s Artil- 
lery, and two King’s regiments were brought out against the mutineers, and,. 
although every thing is now quiet, and it is to be hoped Sir Edward Paget’s: 
decided conduct has quieted the feeling of disaffection, yet it is supposed to- 
have spread a through the Native troops, and there is no knowing whe- 
ther it may not show itself somewhere else, where there are no Europeans at 





1 This letter confirms what was stated in another place, with the addition of 
the word, ‘‘ efficient,” there being perhaps, 100 in each, though half might be 
ipefficient from sickness. * 
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hand to stop it. The ridiculous system of economy, so much in vogue now- 
a-days, will not do for India; and one would have thought Governments in 
this country had erperience enough of the folly of interfering with the preju- 
dices of the Natives on the Madras side, without cutting their allowance of 
coolies and cattle for carriage here. The Sepoys are high caste men, and 
will not carry their cooking things, &ec. like Europeans. 

‘ There is a report, that the hero of Ramoo (a place on the frontiers, where 
we were worsted at the very beginning of hostilities) is about thirty or forty 
miles off with 9000 men, with the intention, according to m1s owN account, 
of driving the English into the sea. Some people hope the gentleman will 
try it ; but, for my part, I would rather he should walk quietly into the sea 

-humself instead! At Mergui and Tavoy, as soon as the chiefs were taken, 
the poor people returned quietly to their homes, and said they had no wish 
to fight the English, but their chiefs would make them. Many poor wretches 
from the Dalla shore, opposite to Rangoon, came over at that time in boats, and 
begged General Campbell's protection, as they were literally starving. They 
‘will be very useful in fishing, &c, The sick are getting better as the cli- 
mate improves. Fresh provision was getting more abundant. One party 
had just brought in plenty of cattle. Poor creatures! I am sure they have 
need of every thing that can be got for them. It is, altogether, a disheart- 
ening war, and every one seems tired of it. The letters of the officers say, 
in every other line, that they hope it will soon be ended. There is nothing 
but privation and expense, and no glory.’ 


MADRAS. 


Our advices from Madras extend to the early part of November, and 
are neither less important nor less interesting than those from Bengal. 
It is through letters received from this Presidency that we learn two very 
remarkable facts as illustrations of the spirit of dissatisfaction prevailing 
in the higher parts of Hindoostan as well as in Bengal. 

It is stated on the authority of letters from the upper provinces, and 
appears entitled to as much credit as information coming through such 
channels generally deserve, that Mr. Oldfield, a civil servant on the 
Bengal establishment, while on duty in the neighbourhood of Agra, at the 
Zillah court, uf which he is the registrar, or assistant to the judge, was 
beset by a party of natives, and in the affray was wounded, though not 
dangerously, before he could effect his escape. It is not said whether the 
cause of this assault arose from any personal hostility to the individual 
himself, or a feeling of hatred to the class of which he was a member. 
In either case, it must be matter of deep regret. 

The other instance of a similar nature, which is communicated through 
the same channel, is, that Mr. Scott, also of the Bengal civil service, 
registrar of the Zillah court at Moradabad, and joint magistrate of a neigh- 
bouring district, was actually shot at, while sitting on the bench and ad- 
ministering the affairs of his own court. This was done by a Sepoy, one 
of the guards of the court itself: but fortunately the musket either missed 
fire, or was turned aside so as to save the life of the intended victim, and 
the Sepoy was accordingly secured and taken into custody, 

Such events as these are indications of a spirit that cannot be mistaken = 
and although no more cause for this spirit may exist now than formerly, yet 
it at least proves that men are emboldened by the aspect of the times, to 
display that spirit in a manner which they had hitherto hesitated to do. 

Accounts received from Bareilly, which is also under the Bengal Go- 
vernment, state that the squadron of the 5th cavalry, which had arrived 
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there and were under orders to march off again on the following day, to 
join their head quarters, had been directed to stand fast, in consequence of 
some intelligence from Moradabad, to which the papers could but vaguely 
allude; the fear of offending Government preventing them from more 
fully explaining. 

The most recent accounts from this Presidency (Madras), are of an 
‘equally alarming nature; and show that the spirit of resistance to the 
British authority, which we have already noticed under the preceding 
head, has more ramifications than could have been supposed. Letters of 
the 3d Nov. mention an unfortunate affair as having taken place between 
a small body of our troops and the garrison of a fort belonging toa Native 
Chief. From the slight detail furnished by the Indian papers, it appears 
that a troop of horse artillery, under the command of Captain Black, being 
on the march from Fort St. George to another station, when about thirty 
miles from Darwar, was ordered by Mr. Thackeray, the chief Com- 
missioner and Collector in that part of the country, to attack a small 
fort, the chief of which had manifested a disposition to revolt, and had 
put himself in an attitude of resistance. An attack was consequently 
made, nearly at the commencement of which a sally took place from the 
fort, and the whole troop it was found had been cut off, (with the excep- 
tion, it was added, of Dr. Turnbull, the Assistant Surgeon.) Captain 
Black, Lieutenants Sewell and Dighton, and Mr. Thackeray, were re- 
ported to be killed, and Assistant Collectors Stevenson and Elliot taken 
prisoners, after being severely wounded. 

Such is the only statement of facts which the Indian papers thought it 
safe to give. We are enabled, however, from private sources, (now un- 
fortunately the only one through which truth can be obtained,) to add 
some further particulars respecting this affair, from letters written on the 
spot. The following are extracts from a letter, dated near Darwar, 
October 24 : 

‘ The affray commenced on the 23d. The day previous, Mr. Thackeray 
gave orders for sentries to be placed over the treasure and jewels in the fort, 
amounting to about fifteen lacs. He also ordered two guns of the horse 
artillery to be brought into the fort on the morning of the 23d. As a party 
of artillery was coming in to relieve the party sent in the day before, the peo- 

le refused to admit them. When this was made known to Mr. T. he ordered 

aptain Black to proceed to the gateway and plant his two remaining guns, giv- 
ing them one hour's law, This having elapsed without their compliance with 
the requisition, another half hour was allowed ; after the expiration of which, 
the guns were fired and the gates blown open, upon which the enemy com- 
menced a tremendous fire upon our horse artillery and infantry, Mr.Thacke- 
ray then proceeded towards the fort from his tent, ard was almost imme- 
diately shot; receiving a matchlock ball in the groin, he fell, 2 -.!so did Capt. 
Black and Lieut. Dighton; and Lieut. Sewell was badly wounded. 

‘ They shortly afterwards took Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot prisoners, and 
brought them in front of our troops, who were still firing. The above Gen- 
tlemen requested our troops to desist from firing, saying, that their lives 
would be instantly sacrificed if they persisted ; consequently all surrendered, 
and were taken prisoners. On the 24th, a serjeant of the horse artillery, a 
jumadar, and all the Sepoys, were released and allowed to proceed unmolested, 
and they came in yesterday morning. Mr. T.’s body was likewise allowed 
to be brought in; and the sight of it was dreadful, indeed. He was cut on the 
head, one arm was cut off, the face dreadfully disfigured by sword wounds, 
and hardly to be recognized. We attended his last remains yesterday even- 
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ing. Thus fell our much lamented friend. A better man never existed.— 
Darwar, 26th Oct. 1824.’ , 


The cause of this rupture is said, in the Bombay Gazette of 3d Nov. to 
be this : 

‘It appears the Deshai or Chieftain of this place dying in September 
without any issue or natural heirs, the lands held by him as a Jagheer 
lapsed to the sovereign state. The management of them had therefore 
been assumed by Mr. Thackeray, until he should be furnished with 
further instructions for his guidance. Some of the principal servants of 
the late Deshai had concealed the fact of his death, and endeavoured to 
impose on the Government the adoption of a child of the late Deshai, but 
which proved to be totally false and unfounded.’ 


A letter of the 26th of October, from the same quarter, adds the follow- 
ing particulars : 

‘It is to be feared that Mr. Thackeray acted with unfortunate precipitation 
in ordering the guns to’ be fired; the insurgents having, it is understood, 
repeatedly required him to withdraw his troops, adding, that they would 
then coniorm to the orders of Government. This he would not accede to, 
and we have paid dearly for it. Letters have been received from Messrs. 
Stevenson oan Elliot, m which they say, that if the force from Belgaum 
should take summary measures against the place, their lives would be in- 
stantly forfeited. We are given to understand that the Kittoor people are 
‘willing to negotiate with the Bombay Government, upon condition that their 
lives shall be spared, and the country given over to them on its former foot- 
ing of complete independence ; that it is only on these conditions they will 
liberate Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot; that, on the other hand, they will 

ut those Gentlemen to death, and afierwards defend the place to the 
hast man. 

‘There are various reports raised hourly. I have related the substance of 
such as have reached me. The bodies of Captain Black and Lieut. Dighton 
have come in; and Lieut. Sewell is here in a very dangerous condition. The 
force from Belgaum is in the vicinity of Kittoor, and Mr. Edeo is now the 

rincipal civil authority on the spot. It is understood that he will join Col; 

ierce, escorted by a party of horse artillery, amounting to about two troops, 
being those who were so lucky as to escape ; but their four gallopper guns 
and ammunition fell into the hands of the enemy. Col. Pierce will be likely 
to stand in need of reinforcements, and will, probably, call for every dis- 
posable man.’ 

A letter from Madras, of a later date than those from the scene of action, 
and embodying apparently the facts and opinions then most currently 
known and entertained, contains the following remarks: 


‘I take the earliest opportunity of sending you some of the news in this 
quarter, Two days ago despatches arrived from Darwar and Belgaum, an- 
nouncing that Mr. Thackeray had directed an attack on Kittoor, in which 
himself, Captain Black, of the horse artillery (Madras), and several 
other officers, were killed ; only Messrs. Stevenson and Elliott, two of Mr, 
Thackeray’s assistants, and about 40 Sepoys, have survived, and they are all 

risoners of the Raja in Kittoor, which is garrisoned by about 4 or 5000 men, 
Mr. Stevenson was permitted to write and to state, that it was the resolution 
of the Raja and his people, to sacrifice themselves as well as the prisoners, 
if a shot was fired against the place. Mr. Fullerton was left in charge at 
Darwar, with only 30 or 40 Sepoys, to protect the Cutcherry ; and, by his 
letters, appears to have been in a great fright on hearing of this occurrence ; 
but, probably, the brigade at Kulladghee was able to afford protection to 
Darwar. The Belgaum force, it seems, have been unable to reach Kittoor 
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immediately, in consequence of Appa Desshai, commonly called the Mepan- 
kur, having destroyed all the boats on the rivers, so that le also must be in 
rebellion, Major Lodwick’s regiment, the 6th, was countermarched by 
orders from Poona, and returned here by forced marches yesterday ; but is 
ordered to proceed on field service immediately, and to join the troops assem- 
bling near Darwar, under the command of Colonel Pierce. 

‘We expect a movement to the southward of the horse artillery, and irre- 
gular horse from Poona, in the course of a few days. These preparations 
appear to indicate apprehensions of a general disturbance amongst the south- 
ern Mahratta Chiefs ; but we are all here entirely in the dark, and I have 
not heard of any agitation amongst the Putwendhan Chiefs, who are our 
nearest neighbours ; if they get up, we shall have enough to do to protect 
the Raja’s territory, although a wing of the 14th Regt. from Ahmednuggur 
is ordered down to replace the 6th Regt. We are ignorant of all particulars 
of the unfortunate event at Kittoor, and every one is a good deal surprised at 
the attack of such a place bya few companies of Sepoys, and also at Mr. 
Thackeray and his assistants, having been, it would appear, in the thick of it. 
Captain Black also, and two other officers, were merely ona visit, it seems, 
when the event took place. The business altogether is very obscure.” 


The attack at Kittoor appears, by all authorities, to have been rashly 
and unnecessarily determined on by Mr. Thackeray ; and although there 
can be no doubt that the refractory Natives will be at last put down there 
as well as elsewhere, it would have been much better if such an ex- 
posure of our weakness had not taken place, particularly at the pre- 
sent time, when there is much distress in the country, and no great 
force within immediate reach. - 

The Coolies, (a race of natives so called, and not porters, as that word 
.implies,) near Ahmedabad, have also shown a disposition to revolt; and, 
in quelling them, one officer (Lieut. Ellis) is said to have been killed, 
and about 200 Sepoys who were with him. 

All the treasuries of the three Presidencies were at a low ebb; and in 
one, the payment of the civil servants was suspended until further orders, 
The 6 per cent. loans had not succeeded at either of the Presidencies. Pro- 
Visions were quite exhausted at Rangoon. Several native regiments were 
ordered to Darwar, and money was wanted for them also. Add to which, 

-there was expected to be a deficiency of the usual revenue from a failure 

of rain. The threatened payment of the crore and half of 5 per cent. 
loan in March, 1825, would, no doubt, be abandoned. The merchants 
at Bombay were looking to the opening of a loan at 5 or 6 per cent., and 
as the demand for bills became less, the exchange was expected to rise. 

A letter from Madras, dated early in November, contains the following 
passage :— 

‘ The 4 per cent. loan has been successful at Bombay ; you are, no doubt 
aware of its disrepute in Calcutta. Here very little has been subscribed to 
it; nothing by calculating men, whose expectations having been raised by 
the rumoured excessive expensiveness of the war, and further stimulated by 
the indiscreet exposure of the impoverished state of the Treasury, manifested 
by the offer of Treasury Notes for all further demands, hold back in hopes of 
necessity obliging the Bengal financiers, ere long, to offer better terms. But 
it will be dire necessity alone which will induce them to advance in terms 
once offered.’ 


We shall conclude our summary of news, obtained through the letter 
from Madras, by the following statement, of the accuracy of which 
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we have no reason to doubt; but as the Chairman of the East India 
Company, in his place in debate, thought fit to question even its proba- 
bility, we shall repeat it here in words at length. It is this: that H. M. 
13th and 38th regiments of foot, who had embarked with the original 
expedition to Rangoon, in battalions of 800 strong, and were to be re- 
lieved by the Royals and H. M. 47th, had, in consequence of living in 
the swamps of a flat piece of land almost continually under water, and 
deprived of all nutritious sustenance, being fed chiefly on salt beef, 
without even the luxury of wholesome water to drink, being reduced, the 
one of them to about 80, and the other to 60 eilicient men ; and these in so 
debilitated a state, that a day’s march was more than they could have per- 
formed. We can have no possible interest in the exaggeration of facts 
like these. We give them onthe best authority that can now be had— 
letters from the country itself. Let the British Government only eman- 
cipate the press of India from its present degrading fetters, and then we 
may have fuller, as well as more accurate information, on all that relates to 
the country. 

‘ As a proof of the heartlessness and perversion of all good feeling 
which a fettered press, and the suppression of all honest opinion is 
almost sure to produce, we need only offer to the indignant notice of the 
English reader, the following specimen of flippant mockery, and dis- 
graceful indifference to the sufferings of a starving population; which 
cannot be read without abhorrence. It is from the Madras Courier of 
Sept. 7, 1824, and is as follows: 

‘Locat.—We have nothing novel to offer under this head :—PEOPLE 
ARE STARVING,—no sign of rain,—and the Madras Assembly took place 
last evening.’ 

We need not add a word of comment to such a text as this. 

The following are portions of a letter containing some intelligence from 
the seat of war at Rangoon, which has not before transpired : 

‘The state of Indian affairs have undergone a great revolution since you 
departed from the Tropics ;—both at home, as to the new organization of the 
army, which is doubtless a great improvement, in as much as it will keep 
up that acquaintance between men and officers, which was formerly pre- 
vented by so constant removals ; and also, because a second battalion can 
no longer form a place of refuge for those whose conduct has disgraced them 
ina first; this Burman war, too, is a great innovation, but few seem inclined. 
to think for the better. You will, no doubt, if justice be done, hear sound- 
ing reports of the zeal of the Madras army ; and, indeed, the very circum 
stance of our having sent five Brigades, (containing five European regi- 
ments,) and being in readiness to embark ¢wo more, will speak for itself. The 
Sepoys walked into the boats as carelessly as the Europeans, not a man mis- 
sing,—nay, more, corps not ordered on the service have, in several instances, 
turned out one hundred volunteers for other colours, to be shipped off at 
twenty-four hours’ notice. 

‘The case in Bengal was somewhat different,—the first onset was the total 
destruction of thirteen companies near Chittagong,—the refusal of the Marine 
Battalion to embark,—the arrival of an order tor a Madras brigade, to protect 
Chittagong, which is now there under Colonel Fair, and for a Madras force 
to protect Calcutta, which has, however, since been countermanded. Sir 
E. Paget wrote to Sir Alexander in the highest terms of us,—“I envy you 
your Presidency,” &e. After all this you will be astonished when I say, that 
our troops have been so ill-treated as to cause a general disgust through the 
whole. It was generally supposed that our force, under Brigadier-General 
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M’Bean of the 54th, would act in some degree independently of that under 
Sir Archibald Campbell, from Bengal, after the capture of Rangoon. The 
reverse has unfortunately been the case ;—he is either the most prejudiced 
or the most misguided man they could have sent,—his conduct to our staff, 
&c. has approached to insult. The last private letters hint at his having put 
our engineers and pioneers under Bengal officers ; and it is a fact, that our 
artillery has never been employed, while he has taken four-fifths of their 
ammunition for the Bengalees. 

‘The despatches have been filled with their exploits, and the Madras troops 
have been only once mentioned; which once, however, may give rise not im- 
probably to an inquiry. Two columns of ours, under Colonels Hodgson and 
Hi. Smith, were ordered to the attack of a Stockade a few miles up the river, 
which Sir Archibald Campbell himself, in the Hastings Frigate, was to at- 
tack by water. His report says, the cSlumns failed through a mistake, and 
private letters explain this to be, that the Madras Europeans got in and were 
fired on by the Hastings; the men becoming confused fired at random, and 
what with the rain, the thick jungle, and the fire of the Hastings, the Stock- 
ade was abandoned with the loss of four officers and fifty men, killed and 
wounded, chiefly by our own fire. By the last accounts they were so hemmed 
in, that no one could stir a quarter of a mile from the camp except in force. 
We are in such want of provisions as to be supplied from the ships, though 
the Bengal troops have four months’ stock. Nothing has been done since the 
capture of Rangoon in May.—’Tis the height of the Monsoon, and though 
the Burmese made no resistance in the town, they are now like bees round 
us,—the jungle is so thick that they cannot be seen within pistol shot, and 
they make a Stockaile in ove night so silently, that our men cannot discover 
them till fired on.—Every day they have to thrust them out of these enclo- 
sures, which are burnt regularly, but always replaced before morning; in 
fact, they are the worst enemies we have had fora long time. The portion 
of the Bengal army that are still in the north are watching Runjeet Sing, who 
has a large and very fine army in readiness, as he says, tor Kabool.’ 


There is one remarkable fact stated in this letter, of which we had not 
heard before: namely, that the Marine Battalion at Bengal had re- 
fused to embark! This was indeed a much more decided and open act 
of mutiny than the conduct of the 47th N. I. at Barrackpore. The 
Marine Battalion, as its name imports, is raised expressly for the pur- 
pose of serving by sea, and generally furnishes the Marines to the Com- 
pany’s ships of war. For them, therefore, to refuse to embark, was a bold 
step indeed! But what was done to remove the causes of their dissatis- 
faction (for causes no doubt they had) we do not know. We only know 
that they were not massacred and mowed down by a masked battery of 
artillery ; or we should certainly have heard of that. Sir Edward Paget, 
who, be it remembered isa king’s officer, and therefore not likely to have 
much sympathy with what are called the “ idle prejudices” of the Sepoys, 
was then up in the interior of the country: and those having the military 
command at Calcutta, thought it perhaps wiser to satisfy the reasonable 
demands of the men, than to blow them out of existence by a discharge 
ofcannon. The fact is, this mutiny was appeased by gentle means, and 
not a life was sacrificed. We have no hesitation in expressing our firm 
belief that the subsequent mutiny might have been suppressed in the same 
easy manner, and the evils of the dreadful carnage and its dispiriting 
effects throughout all India have been saved. Let those who neglected 
these means answer to their own hearts and to the world for the conse- 


quences ! 
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BOMBAY. 


Tue letters and papers received from Bombay since our last, extend 
from the Ist of October to the 5th of November, the latest date received. 
The contents of the papers are as meagre and uninteresting as they must 
always be under such a system of terror as that which keeps down free 
discussion and public opinion in India. The banishment of Mr. Fair 
from Bombay is likely to operate as a check upon all independence of the 
Press in that is!and for some time to come; and this, added to the fact of 
there being only two papers in the Settlement—one of them the Govern- 
ment Gazette, published by authority, and the other the Gazette of a 
Member of Government, equally cargful not to speak freely, except to 
censure those opposed to men in authority—is suflicient to account for the 
base use to which this powerful engine, the Press, is used by those who 
wield it without an opponent or even the power of reply. Our private 
letters are, however, more unrestrained in their communications, and 
from these we accordingly draw our most valuable information. 

From a letter written early in October, we learn that the hostile feel- 
ings of the Barristers towards the Judges, at Bombay, had in no degree 
abated. The Advocate-General, it is said, though less violent before 
the two Judges of the Supreme Court than he was before the single one, 
as Recorder, continues to conduct his cases in such a manner as even 
those best acquainted with the modes of proceeding in England, think 
offensive and disrespectful in the highest degree. It is said, indeed, that 
formal representations on this subject have been made to the Board of 
Control, and that his recal had even been thought more than probable. 
It is now universally understood, that the secret cause of all this hostility 
towards the Judges, but to Sir Edward West especially, arose from his 
honest and praise-worthy endeavour to stop the career of extortion which 
the lawyers were running with unchecked reins at Bombay. This con- 
duct in a Judge deserved the thanks of the whole community, and the 
especial patronage of the Government under which it was displayed : but 
uphappily for Sir Edward West's peace, though much to his honour, he 
espoused the cause of the oppressed and injured Natives of India, and 
extended the protection of the law to those who had before experienced 
little else but its evils. It was this, unquestionably, which brought upon 
him the hatred of the Ruling Powers ; and we have, therefore, no ditticulty 
in believing what is currently rumoured and generally credited in the best 
circles of Bombay, namely, that in all their insults and opposition to the 
Court, the Barristers were backed by two of the Members of Government, 
Mr. Elphinstone and Mr. Warden; by the latter more openly, but not 
more efiectually, than by the former. The Bombay Gazette, of which 
Mr. Warden was himself the chief Proprietor from the time of the sus- 
pension of the Bar, until the unhappy Editor, Mr. Fair, was sent home, (it 
being rumoured that he had relinquished his proprietary right in it since 
that event,) regularly and systematically misrepresented almost all the 
proceedings of the Court; and it is now asserted and believed by many, 
that the Barristers themselves assisted in furnishing those garbled re- 
ports, and that Mr. Fair was by much the most innocent of all the persons 
engaged in these transactions, though the parties who supported him had 
neither the virtue nor the courage to come forward and avow themselves 
like men in the hour of need. Sir Ralph Rice, the late Recorder of 
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Penang, had arrived, according to the latest accounts, to take his seat as 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and as Mr. Elphinstone had 
found it necessary to redeem his former opposition to the Judges, by 
offering up Mr. Fair as a victim to their offended dignity,—a measure’ 
which no circumstance whatever can justify, and which, though in our 
estimation it was undignified in the Judges to ask, it was still more de- 
grading to the ex-liberal Governor to grant—it was thought that matters 
would be more amicably conducted than heretofore. We trust, however, 
that neither Sir Edward West, nor his colleagues, are thus to be won 
from that part of their duty which consists in protecting the helpless 
Natives from the oppression of their Governors, however they may have 
committed themselves by consenting to let their countrymen be dealt 
with according to arbitrary power, and not according to law. We should 
be more satisfied to see all classes equally shielded by its protection. 

As an illustration of the uses to which the Press of Bombay is applied, 
we may mention, that in Mr. Warden’s Gazette of the 6th of October, 
there is a letter, probably written by himself, but certainly from some one 
high in authority, commenting on an assertion made in Parliament, as to 
the threatened deportation of a Native, which the writer pretends to in- 
sinuate is incorrect, though he must have known at the time that no man 
in Bombay, even if he knew the circumstance referred to, dared to come 
forward with his proofs, as he might be sent to overtake Mr. Fair, in his 
circuitous voyage by the way of Bengal and China to England, for the 
benefit of his health, and the imprevement cf his manners! The mag- 
nanimity of these Indian authorities in affecting to throw down the gaunt- 
Jet when they know that ne man dare take it up, in giving a challenge 
which it would be little short of treason for any man to accept, cannot be 
sufficiently admired. This is the evil of a rerreReED Press: the cure is 
only to be found in establishing a free one. This letter, however, de- 
serves, perhaps, something more than being merely referred to: we shall, 
therefore, give the whole of it to our readers, in separate portions, 
making a few remarks on it as we proceed.—Lhe writer says : 

* In the debates that appear in the periodical prints in England on Indian 
affairs, nothing surprises an Indian so much as the ignorance which some 
Members of the House of Commons betray of the subject on which they are 
enlightening the nation. ‘This is very — in some of the speeches on 
Mr. Buckingham’s case; while others are led away by misrepresentation or 
misinformation. I have to notice only one on this occasion. ‘lhere is a 
passage in the speech of an honourable Baronet in that debate which has cer- 
tainly surprised me very much; and as the point is susceptible of elucidation, 
I should feel obliged by any individual pointing out the year in which the 
transaction occurred : 

<¢ It appears that a Native had made a good bargain with the Government, which 
they were desirous he should abandon, and which he was determined to keep, 
(4 laugh.) He was threatened with deportation, (to what place is not specified,) 
and his answer was to be found on the Company's records. Withaspirit becoming 
an Englishman, with that spirit which the Natives always manifested, if noé 
crushed to the ground, as they too often were, (hear, hear,) he answered to 
this effect :—* Honourable Sir, I have been informed that you threaten to turn 
me off the Island. I believe it is untrue. I am satisfied, Honourable Sir, that 
you are too well acquainted with the laws of your country, and the rights of Bri- 
tish subjects to take that course.’ ”’ (Hear.) 

‘ Those individuals who have never been in India, or who, having visited 
it, are little acquainted with the country, and still less with the measures of 
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the local Governments, are the most ready to imbibe unworthy impressions 
of the mode in which the Natives are treated by their rulers... With such false 
impressions they blindly run on the rock of prejudice, which tinctures and 
distorts the whole of their proceedings.’ 


,’ 

This is all very lofty and very fine: but supposing it to be even trpe, 
which, as long as the History of Mr. Mill exists, any man may fairly doubt, 
as that great and excellent work, unrivalled for its comprehensive, as well 
as accurate information on Indian affairs, is the production of an individual 
who never set foot in the country ; yet, supposing it to be perfectly true, 
it is, unfortunately, most inapplicable to the present case. The Honour- 
able Baronet to whom the writer alludes must have been known to him 
by name, as he quotes this portion of his speech from the reports of the 
debate in the newspapers, where his name is mentioned at length. He 
ought to have known, therefore, (for no man in India besides himself 
can be ignorant of the fact) that this worthy Baronet passed the best 
years of his life in India, at the head of a mercantile house of the first 
character, and mest extensive connexions; that his opportunities of know- 
ing the character of the Natives of India was as great as that of almost 
any man that ever visited the country, and that throughout his whole 
career, as well as up to the present moment, he was, and still continues to 
be, one of their warmest advocates and most faithful friends. The rea- 
soning of the Bombay Member of Government, (for so we must consider 
the writer in Mr. Warden’s Gazette) is hardly more accurate than his 
knowledge of facts. He says: 

‘ But can any thing more strongly prove the enlightened character of a 
Native; (which in this instance was so much more so than that of the Govern- 
ment which he seems to have been iustructing in its duties ;) can there be a 
more decisive proof of the spirit of independency, and therefore of the im- 
provement in THEIR habits that has been generated by British rule, than 
the reply which is said to have issued forth from the pen of a Native?’ 


We beg the reader to admire the logic of this short sentence. It is quite 
worthy of one who speaks with an authority, and who is not, therefore, 
hound to be reasonable, as other men are. A whole race of people, com- 
posed of all manner of men, Hindoos, Musulmans, Jews, Parsees, and 
others, living under British conquest, and British rule, are so subservient 
to those who govern them, that not one man in a million dares utter a 
murmur of complaint. One such man, however, does arise, from a class 
possessing the greatest portion of intelligence and spirit to be found among 
the Natives generally, we mean the Parsees, and he alone ventures to 
speak his mind more freely than his neighbours: When lo! the Bombay 
Counsellor assumes, that because a Native had been found not “ enlight- 
ened” enough, merely, but rather bold enough to do this, therefore, he 
exclaims, “‘ What a striking proof that @// other Natives have been 1m- 
PROVED in their habits by our rule!” Alas! the truth is, and the writer 
himself must well know this, that the Natives want no “ enlightening ” 
to teach them the nature of the English rule: they feed it too accurately, 
and know much more on this subject than we are willing to believe. They 
want ‘‘ emboldening ” only: and if they were at liberty to speak freely, 
without fear of punishment for so doing, hundreds would be found as able 
to teach their rulers their duty, as this bold and independent Parsee ; not, 
however, because we have taught them this lesson, since the very na-~ 
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ture of our despotism in India has a directly contrary tendency. The 
writer proceeds : 

€ Some abuses were discovered some years ago in the office of Superinten- 
dent of Police, who was accustomed to send suspicious strangers off the Island, 
—a kind of power similar to that which is exercised even in England under 
the Alien Bill. With all the overwhelming power which the Governments of 
India are imagined to possess, and with which they ‘ ‘oo often crush” the 
Natives of India, they have none so arbitrary in reference to foreizn Natives, 
even as that exercised under the Bill in question. Any attempt, however, 
or even a thought, to banish a Native of Bombay from the Island—with views 
of economy toc—is so very extraordinary a procedure, that its proof or dis- 
proof is desirable on many grounds; and especially in vindication of the cha- 
racter of the Government.’ 

Here is an Englishman—can he be worthy the name ?—who thinks that 
the Government of India have no power so arbitrary as that which the 
Government of England possess, to send away aliens! and he thinks it 
necessary to ‘‘ vindicate the character” of the Indian Government from what 
he would have us believe to be a foul aspersion on its purity. Why, it was only 
one short month before his letter was penned, that one of his own country- 
men, not an alien, but a brother, Mr. Fair, was sent, in the most arbitrary 
manner that can be well imagined, a veyage round the world; was trans- 
ported, like a felon, untried and unheard (for the offer made by him to 
substantiate the truth of his report by respectable witnesses, was rejected 
with scorn, and thought to be only a fresh insult to Government, by pre- 
suming to be able to prove as true what they had already pronounced to 
be false). Does the Government of England possess any power equal to 
this? Canthey kidnap any Englishman they choose, and send him to 
Bencoolen or China, for merely mentioning his friend and patron’s name, 
as was done in the case of Mr. Arnot? or giving an incorrect report of 
public proceedings, asin the case of Mr. Fair? The Bombay writer may, 
perhaps, suppose that in India, even Englishmen are aliens, Perhaps 
they may be; and, as such, may really have no business there at all! 
But then, what becomes of the right of his honourable masters to all the 
wealth and power of the country in which they themselves are strangers? 
By what authority has Mr. Warden a seat in their Council? By what 
authority does he maintain his Gazette? And why does he and others 
write in it? If Mr. Fair was an alien, Mr. Warden is equally so. If 
free-speaking Englishmen have no business in India, enslaved and tongue- 
tied Englishmen ought not to have a better right to be there: and as to 
the vindication of the British name and character, it is not difficult to 
pronounce in whose hands that duty might be most safely reposed. 

We may mention, en passant, that even the threatened deportation of 
a native of India is not so ‘ extraordinary a procedure ” as this official 
writer supposes. In Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, such things have 
been often heard and often known. We are not so insensible to the 
safety of the parties as to mention their names here, for that would en- 
sure them some signal proof of the vengeance of their oppressors elsewhere, 
if the parties themselves are still living; and if dead, their descendants 
would not fare the better for our indiscretion. We proceed, however, to 
give the last portion of this memorable letter, being desirous that not a 
syllable of it should be lost : 

‘It is evident from the tenor of the letter from this Native that he had re~ 
ceived no orriciaL COMMUNICATION of any intention to banish him; and 
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little doubt exists in my mind that no such measure has ever entered into the 
imagination of the Governments of this Presidency from the year 1668 to this 
hour,—a hoax must have been passed on the Native which he has transferred 
to oruERs, but if any one can state the year, or furnish a clue to discover 
when this extraordinary bad bargain, which nen pon the adoption of so ex- 
traordinary a measure to cancel, was contracted, they will oblige, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, VINDEX.’ 


The first portion of this paragraph is most probably true. The 
Governments in India know well enough what to communicate in writ- 
ing, and what to keep in the more safe and irresponsible form of verbal 
communication. When the determination of the Bengal Government 
was taken, not to suffer the property of the Calcutta Journal Press to be 
made any use of whatever as long as one hated individual was likely to 
derive any profit from that source, they took care to cause this to be in- 
timated in those ‘‘ winged words” which are not afterwards to be pro- 
duced in evidence against their utterers. So, also, in the case of this or 
any other native of India, a verbal threat would be as effectual as a 
written one: and we all know what a hin¢ from men in authority can do, 
in every country under the government of an avowed and absolute des- 
potism, as that of India is admitted to be. 

But the highest flight of this official writer’s absurdity is left for the last. 
He assumes to himself the attribute of omniscience as well as of omnipo- 
tence: and entering into the heart of every man that has held authority in 
India from the year 1668 up to the present hour, he asserts his belief that no 
such idea as that of deporting a native ever entered into the imagination of 
these immaculate men! Here is a searcher of hearts indeed! An ordinary 
man would have been contentto say, that no such event had actually hap- 
pened : but men who speak with the tongues of oracles, and whom no 
one dares to question or contradict, assume a higher tone, and presume, 
at least, to know what is hidden from all other eyes but their own. If 
even the acts of Indian rulers were told in the language of truth, we 
should have a sad picture of humag infirmity ; but if all these collective 
imaginings, from 1668 to 1824, could be presented in their true colours 
on the tablet of history, we believe that even they themselves would 
turn from the picture with horror and dismay. 

The last modest request, inviting any one who remembers it, to state 
the particulars of this ‘bad bargain,” is quite worthy of the author’s pen. 
He well knows that no Englishman on the spot, no, not even the worthy 
Baronet’s relatives and friends, dare come forward to substantiate the 
assertion, without risking more than it would be worth to put down such 
an empty vindication of offended authority as this: and he knows also, 
that no native, acquainted with the disgraceful transaction, would be 
so silly as to suffer himself to be ensnared by such a trap as this, into 
further difficulties, by accepting the invitation offered. No,no! while 
the press of India remains in its present state, free for all men in au- 
thority to say what they please, and fettered to all men who could con- 
tradict them; if a hundred “ vindicators” were to appear in the ranks of 
authority, and Mr. Warden’s Gazette were to be filled with nothing else 
but their lucubrations, they would obtain no credit here. If they will 
not themselves speak the truth, let them permit others to do so for them : 
till then they are unworthy of consideration. 

To return to the subject of general news from this Presidency, we 
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shall first give an extract from a letter, written at one of the principal 
stations in the Deccan, toward the end of October 1824, which is as 


follows : 

€We shall have a famine all over the Deccan—Government must know it, 
and could, in a great degree, soften the misery by coming forward in time, 
and laying out four or Sve lacs of rupees in grain ; for there is plenty in the 
country, but all getting into the. hands of forestallers; and if Government 
came into the markets against them, many thousand poor wretches would be 
saved : but no—they would dose considerably, and that tells bad in Leaden- 
hall Street. This country has been going to the dogs ever since it was con- 
quered ; and it must ever be the case under such a rapacious revenue system. 
In 1823, there was grain enough raised for five years’ consumption. It was 
then of so little value, that the Ryots could not realize enough to pay the col- 
lector; stili Government insisted on cash, and the consequence was the sale 
of five times the usual quantity of grain to parts of the country (Berar parti- 
cularly) which had not been so productive, and two bad years following, the 
people have now neither money nor grain. God help the poor inoffensive 
wretches! They really deserve something better than the East India Com- 
pany’s blessings—missionaries and starvation,’ 


It would be well, perhaps, if the Government at Bombay could have 
heard this under their own Presidency, and at the moment when it was 
most useful, instead of its coming to their ears for the first time, as it 
now will, through these pages, after performing a voyage to England and 
back again in the interim: but if the paragraph given above had been 
printed in Bombay, ix any paper not the property of a member of 
Government, the paper would probably be suppressed; and if sent to 
either of the Public Secretaries by an officer in the service, he would, 


perhaps, have had a reprimand for his officiousness as a reward. The 
following is a portion of a letter from Bombay, dated early in November : 


‘There appears to be but little doubt on the public mind as to the pecu- 
niary wants of the Bengal Government, although the attempt to impress it 
with a contrary opinion, by opening a loan at 4 per cent., did fur an instant 
blind a few of the Natives as to the real state of the finances, The subscrip- 
tions to this loan amount to about 40 lacs, including 25 from the Bank of 
Bengal, I understand ; and that Government calculates largely on the sub- 
scriptions here, at Bombay, and at Madras. They have applied to the King 
of Oude for a supply of cash, and,' it is said, will obtain 50 lacs from him. 
Another loan, however, on terms more favourable to the public is confidently 
looked for at Calcutta, and money is scarce in consequence of intending pur- 
chasers hoarding their means. The one and a half crore will not be paid off 
in March next, as far as present appearances indicate, and paper has risen 
a little within the last few days. 

‘ The Government of Bengal is making large purchases of cattle for the expe- 
dition, and collecting, per force, all the hackeries (carts) they can find. Their 
preparations are now, indeed, beginning to look somewhat in earnest, and 
troops are in motion towards each point ot attack, From Rangoon we expect 
soon to hear of the army having commenced their advance towards Ame- 


rapoora.’ 

By subsequent accounts it appears that the expectations formed of the 
4 per cent. loan had been completely disappointed, the paper having 
fallen to a discount of 1 or 2 per cent., which of course compelled Govern- 


ment to commence drawing it in again. 
Some accounts of the proceedings of the Sikhs had been received at 


Bombay, by which we learn that the Maharajah arrived at Umrutseer 
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early in September, and immediately intimated to the chiefs his intention 
of proceeding to Cabool, and if that kingdom should submit to his autho- 
rity, he promised to perform all required of him. The ditch and fortifi- 
cations of Umrutseer were directed to be put in repair, and orders were 
given for purchasing a considerable quantity of iron for the purpose of 
being cast into shot. A subsequent account mentions his arrival at 
Lahore with the whole of his army, shortly after which he despatched a 
letter to the Ameers of Sinde demanding the tribute which they had been 
accustomed to pay to the king of Cabool, and threatening, in event of a 
refusal, that he would resort to hostile measures. 

Letters of November 3, advert to the disturbed state of the Bheels, 
and say they are plundering in the northern Concan, which is close to 
Bombay. The whole of the surrounding country is, it is said, in a most 
disordered state ; and one writer says, nothing is more certain than that, 
with the troubles ia India Proper, the war in the Burmese territories, and 
the hostile movements in the north, the Company’s Government will have 
their hands full. All the letters from this quarter, as well as from every 
other part of India, earnestly pray that Lord Amherst may be recalled. 

With respect to the disturbances in the north, alluded to above, 
.we have an illustration of what is meant by these expressions, in the 
heads of a letter received from Bengal, dated the 15th of November, 
but which we place here for the purpose of affording the explanation 
which it gives. This letter states, that the Jeypore states are in open 
rupture with us; that Sir David Ochterlony has taken the field in that 
quarter to keep them in awe, or to quell them ;—that the Sikhs are in 
motion ;—that Runjeet Singh hasa large force collected ;—that Ameer 
Khan is gathering troops around him from all quarters;—and that 
every person or state in acknowledged enmity with the British power, 
is more than usually active and stirring. Such is the threatening 


aspect of affairs! 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


Tne constant inquiry in all circles connected with India appears to be 
— When is Lord Amherst to be recalled? No one seems to entertain a 
doubt that this mus¢ sooner or later happen : their only uncertainty appears 
to be as to the time. Neither the Ministers, however, nor the Court of 
Directors are willing to undo what they have done, as long as there is a 
hope of its being avoided. It requires the magnanimity of a great mind 
to acknowledge an error, and still more to set about repairing it as soon 
as it is discovered. But for such greatness of mind, the strictest search 
at the India House, or Board of Control, would be a waste of time. The 
Directors know that he has shown himself incompetent to govern India = 
but not one of their whole body rises to avow this. Nay, they even show, 
by their silence, an acquiescence in the complaint of the only Director 
who has spoken on the subject, and who rose to deprecate the idea of 
passing any unfavourable opinion on the conduct of an absent man! The 
Board of Control are equally satisfied of the incompetency of Lord Am- 
herst to discharge the high and arduous duties of his station: yet nei- 
ther will they admit this publicly to the world, The practice of both these 
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bodies is to uphold and defend, outwardly at least, whoever is acting 
under their immediate authority; though, as in the case of Lord Hast- 
ings—at the very moment they are applauding him in public to the 
skies—they may be writing the severest censures on his measures in se- 
cret despatches. 

It is hardly just, however, in the present instance, to attribute all the 
disastrous changes which have taken place in India since Lord Hastings 
left that country, to his successor, Lord Amherst, It is his misfortune to 
be a weak man, or he never would have consented to make such pledges 
as were required of him before he went out, to carry all the dirty orders 
of the Directors into effect for curtailing the allowances of the Military 
Service, already too scanty, and needing increase rather than abatement. 
It is his weakness also which has enabled those more wicked men by whom 
he was surrounded to carry their iniquitous measures into effect. We 
do not believe that Lord Amherst would, had he acted on his own unaided 
views and feelings, have invaded the rights and property of individuals 
in the manner which, backed by Mr. Adam, Mr. Bayley, and Mr. Har- 
rington, he has, conjointly with them, suffered to be done. Neither would 
the notion of a Burmese war, or a Rangoon expedition, have originated 
with him. The former, it is said, was the advice of the Political Secre- 
tary, Mr. Swinton, a quiet and inoffensive man in his way ; but as much 
fit to be Political Secretary in India, as Mr. Trant to be Prime Minister 
of England. ‘The latter is attributed to the great professional talents of 
the Military Secretary, Col. Casement, than whom, perhaps, the Bengal 
army hardly ever had a more unpopular man at its head. 

To the interests of India and England it is the same thing, however, 
whether the wickedness of many, or the weakness of one, had the 
largest share in producing the evils that have resulted : — without 
the one, the other would have been unequal to the production of the 
misery entailed by both; and the most desirable event would be, to see 
the whole governing body changed. As this is not likely to happen, how- 
ever, the next best step would be, the appointment of an able and popu- 
lar Governor-General, to unite the office of Commander-in-Chief in the 
same person. For this appointment we know of no two men more suited 
than Lord William Bentinck or Lord Hastings. The former has not 
sufficient interest at Court; and the age of the latter may be thought an 
objection. But, it is said, that Ministers have actually sent out the 
Liffey frigate to bring Lord Amherst home; and that to Lord Hastings, 
who is shortly expected in a frigate from Malta, they are prepared to offer 
the joint offices of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief in India, 
if he will accept them. 

Nothing could be better for India, at the present moment, than his re- 
turn, especially as it appears to be so ardently wished by all classes in 
that country, and would undoubtedly restore confidence in a greater de- 
gree than could be done at once by an untried stranger. If Lord William 
Bentinck could be appointed to accompany him, in order to succeed, in 
the event of the Marquis meeting the fate of Lord Cornwallis, who re- 
turned only to leave his remains in India, it would be a wise provision 
for keeping that confidence unbroken. It is added, that, in consequence 
of this intention of Ministers, Lord Combermere, though actually ap- 
pointed to the office of Commander-in-Chief, will not leave England 
until this point is settled. From all we hear on this subject, his remain- 
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ing at home will not be a matter of deep regret to those who think the 
highest qualifications necessary for such distant and difficult commands. 


In the debate on Mr. Hume’s motion, for the production of a military 
despatch of Lord Hastings to the India Company, in 1819, which oc- 
curred in the Commons, on the 24th of March, Mr. Wynne made an as- 
sertion which, if true, would make the whole Civil Service of India (than 
which a better educated, more gentlemanly, or more honourable class of 
public men, taking them in the whole, does not anywhere exist,) as a 
set of triflers and fools. He asserted, that the fact of Lord Amherst 
having handed the lady of Commodore Hayes (of the Company’s Marine) 
to table, when he ought to have handed the wife of an elder Civil Ser- 
yant, had been the cause of more outcry against his Lordship’s whole 
administration, from the indignation of the Civil Servants generally, at 
this public insult to their body, than any ill-success attending his public 
measures. 

Really, Mr. Wynne must be one of the weakest of men himself, or he 
must have thought all those who heard him men of the most contemptible 
intellects, if he believed that such a statement as this could obtain credit 
among them. Half a dozen of the Calcutta ladies, who thought them- 
selves ill-used by seeing Mrs. Hayes put above them, might have 
been angry at such a mark of precedence, and two out of the three 
old ladies, of the other sex, who guide his Lordship’s councils might 
have been a little nettled to see their wives neglected. But to say, 
that the whole Civil Service, or any other part of them than the half 
dozen named, cared a straw about such an unimportant matter, is te 
pass a censure on their understandings, which we do not believe they 
deserved. We shall take an early occasion to say something on the 
peculiarities of Indian society, more at large, but content ourselves for 
the present, with assuring Mr. Wynne, that lis poor attempt to help 
Lord Amherst out of a difficulty, will only excite ridicule in India, 
however he may delude himself with the hope of its being successful 
here. 

When the debates at the India House, and in Parliament on Indian 
affairs are mentioned, little remains to add under the head given above ; 
though we hope the time is approaching when there will be less of se- 
crecy in the proceedings of the Board of Control and Court of Directors 
than at present. 

In our last we omitted to notice, that on the 24th of February Mr. 
Hume had moved, in his place in Parliament, for a return of the number 
of British born, and other European subjects banished from India from 
the year 1784 up to the present period, distinguishing the circumstances 
attending each individual case; which, after a slight alteration by way 
of amendment from Mr. Wynne was agreed to. When the papers are 
printed we shall examine their details. 





In the course of the past month Sir Charles Forbes adverted, in his 
place in Parliament, to a cruel regulation of the India Company, pre- 
venting their large ships sailing in company with each other for mutual 
succour or relief, in consequence of their having once had to pay de- 
murrage on one of their large ships, which had been detained in assist- 
ing to save the drowning men from the wreck of another. The fact of 
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the Kent, Indiaman, being in that situation, without a consort or compa- 
nion ; the periods fixed for the separate sailings of the ships carrying 
troops from England to India; and the announced departures of the 
China ships, at intervals of a few days only after each other from Gan- 
ton, tend to corroborate the accuracy of the assertion. 

The East India Company have been making the most extensive pre- 
parations to send out reinforcements to India. About seventy vessels, 
many of the largest dimensions, have been tendered to them to carry out 
men and stores; and the report is, that 30,000 tons of shipping will be 
taken up by the Company. The average tenders are 15/. per ton, out 
and home, and for the voyage out about the half. 

The destruction of the Kent, Indiaman, by fire, affords materials for a 
melancholy tale. The details have been repeated in all the public pa- 
pers of the kingdom, -so that it is the less necessary to repeat them here. 
The conduct of Captain Cook of the Cambria, who, accidentally falling 
in with the Kent soon after she took fire, succeeded, notwithstanding a 
boisterous sea, in getting on board his little vessel of 200 tons upwards of 
six hundred men, including troops, women, and children, and saving them 
from destruction, was highly enterprizing and admirable. Though out- 
ward-bound with miners and materials for Mexico, he brought them back 
safe to England, landed them at Falmouth, where they were humanely 
treated by the inhabitants; and received, as he richly deserved, the 
thanks of his own employers, of the Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
of the Underwriters at Lloyd’s, and of the East India Company, each 
of whom presented him and his crew with liberal rewards; in addition 
to which, he had the strongest manifestations of gratitude from those he 
had saved, and the general approbation of all classes of his country- 
men. 

On the 4th of March, a deputation of the Merchants connected with 
the Cape of Good Hope waited upon the Cuancetion of the Excue- 
QUER respecting the duties on Cape Wine. In the reduction of wines 
generally, from 7s. 7d. to 4s. per gallon, wine from the Cape was entirely 
overlooked. As it forms the return payment of two-thirds of the exports, 
the article is of the first importance to that colony, and has lately 
averaged eight thousand pipes annually. The present duty on Cape 
Wine is 2s. 6d. or 2s. 7d. per gallon, and the merchants pray for a 
reduction, on the scale of that of the other duties. The wine from the 
Cape cannot, they contend, without this reduction, stand the competition 
with Portugal and other wines. The Deputation was favourably received, 
and informed that the representation would be immediately taken into 
the serious consideration of Government. 

It is the avowed determination of Government to pay the troops in the 
Colonies in British coin for the future, instead of dollars; in consequence 
of which, 200,000/. are to be transmitted to the several islands and 
stations. The Samarang has already sailed with 60,000/. for the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Mauritius; and upwards of 70,0007. are to be 
shipped on board the Ferret, Captain Hobson, for conveyance to the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, and Barbadoes. 

Mr. George Ricketts has been presented at Court, on his being 
appointed one of the Puisne Judges in India, and received the honour of 
Knighthood, 





DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


On Wednesday, the 23d of March, a 
Quarterly General Court was held at 
the East India House. 

The Cuarnman took his seat at 12 
o'clock, 

SUPERANNUATION LISTS. 

The Cuairman begged to call the 
attention of the Court “to a List of 
Superanuuations of the Servants of 
the Company, made by the Court of 
Directors since the last Quarterly 
General Court of Proprietors. 

The Secretary was desired to read 
the list, when he read the heads of it 
as a matter of form ouly. 

Mr. Hume begged that before the 
Chairman proceeded with other busi- 
ness, the paper might be read entirely, 
so as to show the names and the ser- 
vices of the persons to whom the su- 
peranpuated allowances had been 
. granted. 

The CrLerk accordingly read the 
paper, which contained only the name 
of one individual, whose salary having 
been 110/. a year, it had been resolved 
by the Court of Directors, that in con- 
sideration of his long services, he 
should be placed on the Superannuated 
List, and allowed two-thirds of his 
salary, being 734. 

Mr. Tranr said, it had often oc- 
curred to him, that such papers as 
these ought to be laid on the table in 
the adjoiniug room, for the perusal of 
the Proprietors, previously to their be-. 
ing called upon to vote upon them. 

The Cuairman observed, that this 
course had never been considered ne- 
cessary, and therefore had never been 
adopted. But the Court was required 
by Act of Parliament to lay these 
papers before the House of Commons ; 
and according to a bye-lawof the Court, 
all papers whatever that were to be 
laid before Parliament were, tirst of 
all, to be laid before the Court of 
Proprietors ; it was therefore necessary 
that this Court should have the present 
list submitted to it. 

Mr. Hume wished to bé informed, 
whether any regulation existed at the 
present moment to prevent aged per- 
sons from entering the service of the 
Company ; for it appeared to him, that 
if there were no such regulation, the 
consequence would often be that many 
persons would enter their service at a 
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time of life that in a very few years 
they would become superannuated. 

The CHAIRMAN said, that there was 
always in these cases attention paid to 
the age of the individual, although 
there might be no particular regulation 
upon the subject. But the general 
rule was not to take persons into the 
service of the Company beyond the 
age of thirty-five. Theindividual who 
had beeu placed on the superannuation 
list, had served the Company faithfully 
seventeen years, and be thought. was 
an object deserving of the allowance 
proposed to be made to him. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 
APPOINTMENT OF FIRST ASSISTANT TO 
THE SURVEYOR OF BUILDINGs. 

The CuairMAn said, he had further 
to inform them, that this Court had 
been made Special for the purpose of 
laying before the Proprietors, for their 
approbation, in conformity of the 17th 
section of the 6th chapter to the bye- 
laws, a resolution of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the 26th of January last, for 
the appointment of a person in the 
capacity of First Assistant in the office 
of the Surveyor of Buildings, ata salary 
of 350/. per annum, but his successor 
to be at a salary of 300/. per annum, 
Allthat he should do, therefore, was to 
move—That the Court do approve of 
this Resolution of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and of the appointment made by 
them. 

Mr. HuME was desirous of being in- 
forméd who was the surveyor of build- 
ings. It was quite evident that the 
individual who filled that appointment 
should be a person qualified by educa- 
tion, experience, and talent, to perform 
the duties of it. He, therefore, wished 
to know whether the person who bad 
been named by the Court of Directors 
had been regularly bred to the business 
of asurveyor, so as to enable him to 
act efficieutly in his situation ? 

The CuairMAn said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had wholly mistaken the object of 
the motion; he was confounding the 
two offices of Surveyor and First As- 
sistaut together. ‘The person now ap- 
pointed was the First Assistant to the 
Surveyor, and not the Surveyor him- 
self. The Surveyor was a gentleman 
whose merits were well knowu to every 
body. He had built our College at 
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Haileybury, which was considered by 
all who had seen it as the finest monu- 
ment of his talent and genius. The 
Gentleman whose appointment was now 
under consideration was formerly the 
Clerk of the Works, and in that capa- 
city had shown himself a most useful 
and meritorious servant. Upon the re- 
tirement of Mr. Cockerell, the Court of 
Directors thought it fortunate to be 
able to appoint him on the ground of 
merit only. He had no increase of 
emolument by the exchange, but only 
a few more privileges, which by his 
past services he was considered emi- 
nently entitled to. 

Mr. Hume did not object to the 
amount of salary; he only wished to 
know whether this person was capable 
of affording that assistance which the 
Report of the Court of Directors said 
would be required of him. 

The CuairRMAN said, the Court of 
Directors were quite satisfied of his 
ability to perform the duties of his si- 
tuation. 

A Proprietor asked, what was 
the salary of the Surveyor, and what 
were his duties, that it should be ne- 
cessary for him to have a first and 
second assistant ? 

The Chairman said, the present 
salary of the Surveyor was 500/. a-year. 
The increase of his duties was very 
considerable. Hon. Members need 
only look over the very great extent of 
the building they were now in to satisfy 
themselves that the appointment of 
Assistant Surveyor was absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

The CHAIRMAN then put the motion, 
that the Court do approve of the ap- 
pointment, which was agreed to. 


PENSICN TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM, 


The Cuatrman begged to inform 
the Proprietors, that this Court had 
been further made Special for the pur- 
pose of laying before them, for their 
approbation, a Resolution of the Court 
of Directors of the 5th of January last, 
granting to Major-General Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B. a pension of 1000/ 
per annum, from Christmas last, in 
consideration of the eminent services, 
both civil and military, which had 
been rendered by him during a long 
period of active service. He should 
content himself with moving—“ That 
this Court do approve of the Resolution 
of the Court of Directors of the 5th of 
January last.” 

General THorNTON fully approved 
of this grant, and he was only sorry 
that, seeing the gallant General in 
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such a state of health and vigour, he 
was no longer in the service. 

Mr. Parrison begged to say a word 
or two in answer to the observation 
which had just been made. When the 
gallant General, whose meritorious 
services every person must acknow- 
ledge, returned from India, great hope 
was entertained by the Court of Direc- 
tors that that Officer would soon be 
again employed in some public capa- 
city. He had the honour to be in the 
Chair on the occasion when the subject 
was discussed, as to sending out a 
mission to Persia; and at that time 
Sir John Malcolm evinced the greatest 
readiness to go upon that mission ; but 
this appointment was opposed by the 
Colonial Department, and_ therefore 
nothing was then done. When be left 
the Chair, it was upon the pledge, that 
if their present hon, Chairman did not 
take the matter up, he (Mr. Pattison) 
should consider it his duty to pursue 
it; but the consideration of the Hyde- 
rabad Papers put a red to all other 
business, and prevented him from pro- 
ceeding as he had intended. It was 
thought, however, by many of the 
Court of Directors, that we ought to 
appoint this distinguished Officer to 
one of the Governorships of India; 
— hear;) aud if that had been 
done, it would have prevented them 
from coming to this Court to-day to 
ask for a pension, But that attempt 
had also failed, and the consequence 
was, that this eminent person was 
now put upon the shelf, for reasons 
which he could not well understand, 
but which he dare say were very suffi- 
cient. Under these circumstauces the 
Court of Directors thought that they 
could not allow this illustrious Officer 
to go out of their service without some 
signal mark of their entire approba- 
tion of his conduct during along series 
of splendid services to this Company, 

Mr. Home said, that he should most 
cordially vote for the motion; but he 
wished to state the grounds why he did 
so. Although we had had many valuable 
Officers in our service, whose merits 
were worthy of being rewarded, yet 
few had enjoyed the opportunities of 
rendering such eminent services to 
the Company as the gallant Officer 
whose name and merits were now un- 
der the consideration of the Court. It 
happened that he (Mr. Hume) was in 
India when Sir John Malcolm was 
coming fairly into the service, and he 
could only say, that the universal feel- 
ing towards him, both en the part of 
the Natives and Europeans, was that of 
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the highest respect and gratitude. He 
was not aware that any public servant 
before that period, he might say nor 
since then, stood so well in India as 
Sir John Malcolm. He mentioned this 
fact, because he considered, that ifthere 
were any of their servants who deserved 
more encouragement than others, they 
were those who by their conduct and 
example taught and encouraged others 
to endeavour to make the Natives of 
India look up tousas their friends, 
their fathers, and their benefactors, 
instead of contemplating us as their 
masters and their tyrants. (Hear, 
hear.) It was such men whom we 
ought to keep in our service and ought 
to reward. He could not help contrast- 
ing the state of India during the time 
of Sir John Malcolm and the present 
period. Then all was confidence and 
respect towards the British name—now 
every thing was mistrust and doubt. 
Mr. Buckincuam said he did not 
rise to disturb the unanimity which 
seemed to prevail in the Court. He 


was happy to observe the general feel- 
ing in favour of the motion; and he 
had therefore the less scruple in offer- 
ing himself to their notice ; as he might 
now indulge the hope that Ais rising to 


advocate the claims of Sir John Mal- 
colm would not prejudice his cause in 
the eyes of the Directors. He could 
not consent to give a silent vote upon 
this occasion: and, although the ser- 
vices of Sir John Malcolm were too well 
known to require any lengthened de- 
tail from him, yet he could not refrain 
from adverting more particularly to a 
few of the striking points of his char- 
acter and career. (Hear.) It was at 
a very early period, under the ad- 
ministration of Marquis Wellesley, 
that, in a political sketch of India, 
published by Sir John Malcom, he had 
the merit and the honour of being the 
first to draw public attention to the 
state and condition of the Indo-British, 
or half-caste population—a race for 
which little has yet been doue—and to 
point out tothe Government the im- 
portance of elevating and ameliorating 
their condition. (Hear.) In his ma- 
turer years, Sir Johu Malcoln had 
acted a most distinguished part in 
diplomatic transactions with the Na- 
tives of Ludia, and it might be said, to 
his honour, that no man understood 
better than himself,the most effectual 
means of securing their attachment, 
which was by a system of kindness and 
conciliation, and not by force. (Hear, 
hear.) Perhaps no man that ever ser- 
ved in India was more generally or 
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more justly beloved by the Natives of 
that country : and his benevolent wish, 
to promote their happiness was not 
satisfied with all he could himself do 
to promote it; for,on his quitting India, 
he left behind him a code of instruc- 
tions to the Residents serving under 
his authority, which was attached to 
his Report on Malwa; the chief feature 
of these instructions being a marked 
attention to the interests aud happiness 
ofthe Natives, which he seemed on all 
occasions anxious to promote. (Hear, 
hear.) Nor was his fame confined to In- 
dia alone. He (Mr. Buckingham) had 
had occasion to travel through Persia in 
the year 1816, and he felt peculiar 
satisfaction in stating, that at every 
step of his progress he heard the name 
of Sir John Malcolm, as one familiar 
to all Persian ears, and it was never 
ronounced but with feelings of grati- 
fide and respect. He had no hesita- 
tion, indeed, in declaring his belief, 
that the high consideration enjoy- 
ed by the English about that period 
in Persia was more owing to the ex- 
cellent and judicious conduct of Sir 
John Malcolm, during his diplomatic 
Residence in that country, than to any 
other cause. ( Hear.) 

He paid this tribute of his praise to 
that gallant Officer with the greater 
alacrity, because, upon the subject of 
the restrictions on the Indian press, he 
had been compelled to differ with him, 
and certain discussions of rather an 
unpleasant nature had taken place in 
consequence. That subject had, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the object of 
the present motion, to which, as no 
man had a higher opinion than he had 
of the gallant General’s military and 
diplomatic services, he should give his 
most cordial and hearty concurrence. 
( Hear, hear.) 

The questien was then put, and car- 
ried unanimously in the affirmative. 


LATE MUTINY IN INDIA, 


Mr. Hume would not have troubled 
the Court upon this occasion, if the 
subject which he was about to intro- 
duce was not one of considerable im- 
portance. No one was ignorant of the 
events which were now passing in In- 
dia, and for which he found it impossi- 
ble to furnish himself with any expla- 
nation. When he was in India, he had 
always witnessed the most ready obe- 
dience on the part of the Native troops, 
and the greatest confidence reposed in 
them by the Europeans, which had 
combined to produce the most brilliant 
results. His sentiments respecting 
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the press were well-known; he had 
foretold that the interference of 
Government with the press in India 
would be attended with unpleasant 
consequences, Phose consequences 
had not ouly taken place, but still 
continued. 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order.—He 
begged to ask the hononrable Gentle- 
man if he meant to follow up his ob- 
servations by proposing a resolution ? 
If so, he thought he had better move it 
upon notice. 

Mr. Hume assured the honourable 
Proprietor he should have the benefit 
not of one, but of two or three resolu- 
tions. He was observing that his pro- 
phecies were fully borne out. They 
were now entirely ignorant of what 
was passing there; the only commu- 
nications received were from persons 
who were afraid to speak out, lest 
they should be punished with banish- 
ment. When he (Mr. Hume) was in 
India, the idea of such proceedings 
taking place was never conceived. The 
Court was bound to consider, out of 
respect to themselves, and considera- 
tion for the millions intrusted to their 
charge, of the best means to put an 
end tothem. He laid it down as the 
subject of every letter from Itidia 
which he had seen, that the white as 
well as the black population of that 
country had lost all confidence in the 
Governor-General. ( Hear.) They look- 
ed most anxiously for the measures of 
the Court; they expected that the 
Government of England would have 
sent out some person competent to 
conduct the Government of that 
country. The public press was pre- 
vented from affording them the least 
assistance in the way of information. 
It was well known that every occur- 
rence that took place any where, was 
told in a different way by each of the 
spectators, by which means the public 
had the advantage, by seeing and com - 
paring all the several accounts, of being 
able to form an accurate judgment of 
the fact. But in India they were de- 
prived of this advantage. In the in- 
stance of the unfortunate affair at 
Barrackpore, a circular letter was 
sent round to each paper, forbidding 
them to publish or notice any part of 
what had taken place there until the 
official account was first published. 
Not only this, but letters had been 
written to the editors, informing them 
that if they published any observations 
respecting Mr. Buckingham's remo- 
val from the country, they would incur 
severe displeasure, This was beneath 
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the conduct of men'who were conseious 
of acting right, aud was only to be 
understood when pursued by sach men 
as Mr. Bayley and Mr. Adam, whohad 
forgotten what they owed to themselves 
as Englishmen. It was to this system 
that he attributed the want of confi- 
dence in the Government which at pre- 
sent prevailed; and if it were allowed 
to continue, the consequences also 
would not only continue, but would be 
fearfully aggravated, Now, he asked, 
had any measures been taken to pro- 
cure the recal of Lord Amherst? In 
all the letters which he had seen, the 
writers said, ‘* For God’s sake, don't 
mention my name.” Such was the 
dread of the consequences of impart- 
ing information. The honourable 
Proprietor then mentioned the circum- 
stance of two Gentlemen having been 
recently taken away suddenly from 
their indigo plantations and transport- 
ed; of which, he said, he supposed 
they would receive the accounts ina 
few days. In fact, India at present 
could be compared to nothing but a 
person sitting on a barrel of gunpow- 
der with a train just ready to be light- 
ed. Such was the state to which it 
had been brought by the conduct of 
the present Government. It began 
with the put.ing down the press, and 
individual oppression, and all its sub- 
sequent acts were marked by the ut- 
most imbecility. The troops were or- 
dered away in the rainy season ; the 
consequence of which was, that out of 
a body of 8,000 or 9,000 men, 1,100 
were destroyed by disease. Now if the 
whole of that body had been cut off by 
the enemy in ove day, it would not 
have had so great an effect upon the 
other troops as the death of these men 
by disease. Next, there was a great 
unwillingness on the part of the Na- 
tive troops to march without cattle to 
carry their baggage ; but there was no 
corresponding disposition on the pa.. 
of the Government to meet that feeling 
on the part of the troops. he difli- 
culties thickened ; desertion became 
frequent; in one corps, on the 18th of 
October, (and here he begged to be 
understood as not blaming the Govern- 
ment so much for plunging the count. 
into this war, as for not taking mea- 
sures to meet the feelings and prejudi- 
ces of the troops), no less than 254 
men, out of a body of 1,000, deserted 
within eight-and-forty hours. This 
ought to have been a warning, and 
such warnings were coustautly taking 
place, yet the Government pers‘ ted 
ina reduction of the troops’ ali. w- 
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ances. In consequence of the activity 
of the Burmese to cut off all supplies, 
the Sepoys found it difficult to exist on 
their allowances. Every ragamuffin 
that went on the gun-boat expedition 
from Calcutta received an advance of 
25 per cent., yet they refused to in- 
crease the allowance of cattle to the 
Sepoys, which, combined with the 
dread of an evil power in the Burmese 
country, produced the unfortunate 
proceedings which had taken place at 

tarrackpore. The mu ny, however, 
having taken place, he admitted it 
ought to have been suppressed, but in 
a different manner from that which 
had been resorted to. He saw no oc- 
casion, for instauce, for opening mask- 
ed batteries upon their own soldiers, 
many of whom had fought and bled 
for them ; and he had, therefore, been 
ready to weep over the fate of these old 
soldiers. But further, it appeared 
that on the field the Native officers re- 
tired, and were no parties to the re- 
bellion ; but what was the conduct of 
the Government? Instead of reward- 
ing them for their fidelity, they drew 
no distinction between the innocent 
and the guilty, but they ordered them 
all to be dismissed and disgraced. 
Ifere, therefore, were men who re- 
mained honourable and faithful, class- 
ed with the mutineers. How very dif- 
ferent was the conduct observed upon 
the occasion of a regiment mutinying 
at Charing-cross, at the time of the 
Queen’s trial? The Duke of Welling- 
ton rode into the mews, and the regi- 
ment was instantly marched off to 
Kingston, The conduct of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief upon this occasion 
deserved great credit. What would 
have been the consequences had this 
regiment heen treated in the same way 
as the troops at Barrackpore? The 
European officers were hardly less dis- 
satisfied then the Natives: they said 
they hoped the Marquis of Hastings 
would be sent back to them ; and yet 
how lamentable it was to see that in- 
dividual at that very moment disgrace’, 
a3 far as this body had the power to 
disgrace him. He would say no more ; 
they must have the proceedings under 
Lord Hastines’s administration, and 
those under the present Government, 
before them. Lord Hastings did not 
leave his conduct to be guided by peo- 
ple here who knew nothing about the 
inatter, 7 laugh.) He did not trust 
to the epizion of a committee of mer- 
chants and bankers. The Court would 
not do their duty, unless they had the 
re.ont proceedings fairly ur savelled, 


and the grounds of action as far as 
possible before them. Then, if he 
found he was in error in blaming FE ord 
Amberst’s Government, he would be 
the first man to acknowledge that error. 
The honourable Proprietor concluded 
by moving—** That there be laid be- 
fore this Court a copy of the militai/ 
despatch of the Marquis of Hastings, in 
1619, to the secret department of the 
Court of Directors, on the organization 
and allowances of the Bengal army ; 
and a copy of the despatch of the Court 
of Directors to the Government in 
India, in 1823, on that subject; to- 
gether with a copy of the despatches 
from India, stating how far their or- 
ders had been carried into execution.” 

Mr. BuckiINGHAM, concurring fully 
with the opinions of the hon. Proprietor 
who preceded him, thought it his duty 
to assist in removing the doubts which 
some of the hearers seemed to him to 
entertain, as to the connexion of the 
Indian Press with the late melancholy 
and disastrous transactions adverted 
to. He contended, that the suppres- 
sion of all freedom of the Press, and 
consequently of the expression of the 
public opinion, in India, was intimately 
connected with the present unfortu- 
nate situation of that country. This 
fact had indeed been stated by Mr. 
Hume, but it seemed to make so little 
impression on the Court, that he 
begged to state a few observations in 
illustration of that position. It might 
be recollected, that, in the early part 
of Lord Hastings’s administration, a 
rebellion broke out at Cuttack. The 
Press was then under a censorship, 
and the Government was unable to 
obtain that full and accurate inferma- 
tion respecting the complainis of the 
people there, which it undoubtedly 
would have obtained through the 
Press, if it had been free. From the 
moment that the Marquis of Hastings 
removed the censorship from the Press, 
India enjoyed uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity; (heer;) but no sooner had the 
press been again fettered by his suc- 
cessors, than the old evils began to 
reappear. He believed that the mutiny 
at Barrackpore never would have come 
to such an extremity as tohave broken 
out into open disobedience, if the Press 
had been free. For weeks before the 
mutiny came to this crisis, the men 
had meetings and discussions among 
themselves. The reason why these 
circumstances were not communicated 
to Government was, that individuals 
did not like to be considered officious 
meddiers, which these who send com- 
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plaints or representations to Govern- 
ment are too frequently considered ; 
but if the Press had been free, many 
persons would have had no objection 
whatever to make communications to 
the Editors of the Newspapers, and 
thus the whole affair would have been 
brought, without risking displeasure 
to the informant, to the knowledge of 
the Governmeut and the public. 
(Hear.) He would state another 
instance in which injury had resulted 
from the enslavement of the Press. All 
persons who had been resident at 
Calcutta knew that a trade had long 
existed between that place and Ran- 
goon. The ship masters and pilots at 
Calcutta were better acquainted with 
the state of the climate and winds, 
as regarded Rangoon, than the civil 
or military servants of the Government 
could possibly be. If the Press had 
been open, he had no doubt that a 
hundred letters would have been 
written, communicating that informa- 
tion, which the result of the expedition 
showed that the Government them- 
selves really did not possess. But if 
any man, under the present state of the 
Press, had ventured to- question the 
wisdom of Government, with regard 
to the Rangoon expedition, he (Mr. 
Buckingham) was a living instance 
of what would have been his fate. 
(Hear, hear.) The result of the ex- 
pedition had shown that the Govern- 
ment was in a state of lamentable 
ignorance respecting the climate of the 
Burmese empire and other important 
particulars. Had the Press been free, 
Government would have received in- 
formation through it, by which not 
only hundreds of brave lives might 
have been saved, but the British name 
might have been preserved from a 
tarnish which he feared the result of 
this expedition had cast upon it. 
(Hear.) He thought that if the native 
troops alone had suffered in the ex- 
pedition, little sympathy would have 
been called forth on their behalf in this 
Court ; but it unfortunately happened 
that two British regiments, he believed 
the 13th and 38th, which had proceed- 
ed to Rangoon in battalions of 800 
strong, had, in consequence of being 
obliged to live in a swampy spot, 
wading almost constantly through the 
water—living almost like amphibious 
creatures, and without proper susten- 
ance—returned to Bengal, one, he had 
heard, with only sixty, and the other 
with something more than eighty men. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) While such was 
the extreme debility of even these poor 
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remnants of the whole body, it was the 
opinion of those who had seen their 
condition, that a heavy days march 
would have destroyed them altoge- 
ther. The hatred that these unfortu- 
nate transactions would cause, should 
press on the attention of the country, 
before it was too late, the importance 
of giving to India the advantage 
of a free Press; and, if no other ar- 
rangement could be made, he would 
prefer even restoration of the odious 
censorship, by which, if the public 
were kept in ignorance, the Govern- 
ment at least might benefit by the in- 
formation conveyed to them in the 
suppressed sheets, to the present 
abominable system, by which all 
parties were kept entirely in the dark. 
As he thought, on all occasions, that 
publicity was beneficial, he would 
support the motion for the production 
of papers. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Tran? said, that the hon. Pro- 
prietor was in error as to the rebellion 
of Cuttack. He (Mr. Trant) knew that 
persons had been sent there to inquire 
into the revenue system, and the Go- 
yernment was not in ignorance of what 
was taking place. Every body who 
knew the constitution of the Govern- 
ment in India, knew that it was open 
to any mode of communication. He 
would oppose this motion as being un- 
necessary, and thought this was rather 
an unfortunate period for bringing it 
forward. The information respecting 
the late proceedings was not yet com- 
plete ; and he would rather leave it in 
the hands of the Directors. This was 
not the first time there had been a 
mutiny in India. In Lord Clive’s time 
there was one very similar to this, and 
it was treated in the like manner. 
From his (Mr. Trant’s) knowledge of 
Sepoys, it could not have taken place 
without being previously known to the 
native officers. He denied that the 
latter had been treated alike with the 
mutineers ; for the mutineers had been 
condemned to death. It was perfectly 
true, however, that a total want of 
confidence in the present Government 
prevailed throughout India. All his 
(Mr. Trant’s) information from that 
country confirmed the statement of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen; (hear ;) 
and he, for one, had been very much 
surprised at the appointment of Lord 
Amherst. The state of India required 
a man of fully as much talent as the 
man who had just left it. He did not 
say, that Lord Amherst could have 
prevented the war, but he had shown 
himself quite incapable of conducting 
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the affairs of India; and be (Mr. Trant) 
would never cease to complain until he 
saw some other person intrusted with 
the Government, He knew enough to 
say, that an impression had been made 
which could not easily be removed, in 
consequence of which, their neigh- 
hours, and those who now called them- 
selves their friends, might take liberties 
they would not otherwise have taken. 
He hoped, therefore, that those who 
had the power, would lose no time in 
using every means to put a stop to this 
state of things. A man of the greatest 
experience and talents ought to be 
sought for without a moment's delay. 
He would, however, oppose the produc- 
tion of papers. 

Sir Cuarves Forpes expressed his 
disappointment that the motion did uot 
go at once to the recal of Lord Am 
herst; and he stated his opinion of the 
necessity of this step before in the 
House of Commons. He was met by 
the assertion, that Lord Ambherst’s 
private character was that of an amia- 
ble man: but it was not an amiable 
man, but an able statesman that they 
wanted. Because he had been engaged 
in a squabble, knocking his head 
against the Chinese government, he 
was therefore to be sent out to knock 
it against the wallin India. It had been 
said, that it would be as easy to trans- 
form his Lordship into a tiger as into 
a tyrant; owe this might be thought 
by some, but there was another animal 
which he much more resembled.— 
(Hear.) He had lost the confidence of 
all classes, and if his recal was not 
decided on here, it would soon be pro- 
posed in another place. He had letters 
from all sorts of persons in India, and 
even from ladies, on the subject. He 
had one very well written letter from 
the wife of an officer at Rangoon. 

The CHairMAN would not trouble 
the Court with avy remarks on the 
intended motion of the hon. Baronet, 
but would confine himself to the actual 
motion of the hon. Member, which he 
would oppose with all the influence 
that he possessed in that Court. This 
was not a new subject. When the 
Papers relating to Lord Hastings were 
before the Court, a motion had been 
made for the production of that, 
amongst other despatches, which mo- 
tion had been refused. The whole of 
the late misconduct was attributed by 
the hon. Member to the want of infor- 
mation derived through the Press ; but 
an hon. Proprietor (Mr. Trant) had 
siated that the Government had abun- 
dant means of information, ‘This mo- 
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tion was unnecessary, since the hon. 
Member had given notice of a similar 
motion to-morrow in the House of 
Commons, where he would have an 
opportunity of giving them his advice. 
But what right had he to say, that they 

(the Directors) were incapable of un- 
derstanding this subject, as Bankers 
and Merchauts? He doubted the as- 
sertion of another hon. Proprietor, 
relative to two regiments of eight 
hundred men being reduced to sixty of 
seventy; ifsuch had been the case, he 
(the Chairman) should have had intel- 
ligence of it. On the contrary, he had 
grounds to hope, that future results 
would be more satisfactory. 

Mr. EpmMonstTon said, that the-most 
brilliant and successful part of the 
Indian administration was during a 
period when the censorship of the Press 
existed. Hf any effect could be attri- 
buted to a free Press in that country, 
it was a tendency to produce insubor- 
dination. 

Mr. Wasroroucn observed, that 
there were regulations for fettering the 
Press in this country, as well as in 
India—such as the necessity of giving 
notice respecting the type, aud regis- 
tering the names at the stamp office ; 
and a man might be banished for 
publishing a libel. He admitted, he 
must be tried and convicted first, which 
was not necessary in India; (hear ;) 
but there was a difference between the 
two countries. He read an extract from 
a French paper, to show that what was 
said in that house was analyzed in 
other countries, and how necessary it 
was, therefore, to be accurate in their 
statements. 

Mr. Hume briefly replied. He wished 
to have all the information he could, 
before he had recourse to moving for 
the recal of Lord Amherst. 

Mr. MILts (a Director) had not risen 
sooner, in the hope that some more 
important person would have protected 
the character of an absent man. All 
the information on the subject had not 
yet arrived, He considered, that the 
remarks made in this Court were cal- 
culated to prevent any English Noble- 
man of talent from going to India. 

Mr. GAHAGAN protested against the 
doctrine, that because Lord Amherst 
was not in London, no opinion was to 
be pronounced upon his acts. He op- 
posed the motion of Mr. Hume; he 
should be content to abide by the wis- 
dom of Parliament to-morrow night. 

General THorNnron considered that 
the remarks here were only caleulated 
to prevent English Noblemen who had 
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not great talents from going to India. 
He had never heard that Lord Amherst 
was a man of talents. It was the duty 
of Englishmen to speak out, when they 
saw India in such a perilous state. It 
was the duty of the Directors also to 
speak out ; informatiov ought not to be 
cebecked and stifled ; if so, a free Press 
would be necessery in India, 

The resolution was then put, and 
negatived without a division. 

Mr. Hume then moved, that there 
be laid before the Court, a copy of the 
despatches from the Government of 
Bengal, stating the extent and causes 
of the mutiny among the native troops 
at Barrackpore, and the proceedings of 
that Government thereon. 

Mr. TrRAnr opposed the motion. 

Sir C. Fores said he would now 
read an extract from the letter of the 
lady at Rangoon, to which he had 
alluded. The writer stated that disaf- 
fection was supposed to have widely 
circulated amongst the native troops ; 
that the ridiculous system of economy 
now so much in vogue would not do for 
India. (Hear from Mr. Hume, and 
laughter.) That the Sepoys were high 
caste men, and would not carry their 
cooking utensils. (Hear, hear.) He 
would look fer uo more information 
than that afforded by the Government 
orders themselves, to warrant him in 
condemning Lord Amherst. He had 
heard that Government had such a 
measure in contemplation; and he 


would be very willing to let them have 
the credit of it. The country possessed 
fit men fur the situation, and he there 
fore trusted he should coon see Lord 
Amherst recalled. 

Captain MAXxriELD opposed the mo- 
tion. He should be sorry that such 
papers should travel out of England. 

After a few observations from Mr. 
Hume, the motion was put, and ne- 
gatived. 

General THORNTON gave notice of a 
motion at the next quarterly Court, 
relative to the suppression of informa- 
tion by Residents at Native Courts. 

Mr. Hume notified his intention of 
making a motion respecting the con-~ 
duct of Lord Amherst. 


LORD HASTINGS. 

Sir Cuarces Forses asked when the 
Court was. to be favoured with the 
Papers connected with the Marquis of 
Hastings’s administration, particularly 
that connected with the transactions at 
Oude ? 

This question gave rise to a long 
conversation, in the course of which, 
Mr. Hume stated, that the Hyderabad 
question, so far from being disposed of, 
was but just begun. The conversation 
dropped, with the understanding that 
the Papers were in the course of being 
printed, and would be produced at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The Court then adjourned at half 
past three o’¢lock. 
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CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


BENGAL. 

Caleutta.—Aug. 26. Mr. C. W. Smith 
reappointed Judge of Zillah, of Purneah. 
—Sept. 2. Mr. S. Bird, Fourth Judge of 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Conrt of 
Circuit, for Division of Dacca; Mr. C. 
W. Steer, Fourth Judge of ditto ditto, of 
Moorshedabad.—Oct. 14. Mr. J.T. Rivaz, 
Registrar of the Zillah Court of Etawah ; 
and Mr. G. F. Brown, Second Registrar of 
the Zillah Court of Allahabad. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

General Department, Nov, 4. — The 
Rey. J.'Torriano to be a Joint District 
Chaplain at Cawnpore; the Rev. H. R. 
Shepherd to be District Chaplain at Ber- 
hampore ; the Rey. J. C. Proby, District 
Chaplain at Ghazeepore. 

MADRAS. 

Fort St.George.—Oct. 1. Mr.W. Mont- 
gomerie to be Deputy Commercial Resi- 
dent at Ingiram., 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. + 


Head Quarters.—Aug. 18. Lieutenant 
Holyoake to act as Interp. and Quarter- 
master to 18th N. 0, and Lieut. Dowing 
to act as Adj. to detached wing of ditto; 


Lieut. Vernon to act as Interp. and 
Quarterm. to 33d N.1., vice Hewitt ; 
Lieut. and Adj. Oldfield to perform du- 
ties of detachment staff to troops assem- 
bled at Goalparah and Goahattee, under 
the command of Major Cooper; Lieut. 
K. F. Mackenzie to act as Adj. to 64th 




















N. I. vice Pollock. 24. Maj. Swetten- 
ham, 2d L.C. to be Member of the An- 
nual Arsenal Committee on Military 
Stores received from Europe. 26. Lieut. 
W. Ewart to be Interp. and Quarterm, to 
—_ N. L. vice Penrose, deceased ; Brey. 

Capt. Bacon, 65th N. I. to act as Adj. to 
Capt. Young’s Levy at Dinapore. 

Fort William.—Sept. 2. Lieut. Col. R. 
H. Cunliffe, Com. Gen. to be a Member 
of Board of Superiutendence for Breed 
of Cattle, vice Taylor, deceased. 

Head- Quarters.—Aug. 30. Lieut. R. C. 
Macdonald to be Interp. and Quarterm. 
to 49th Regt. vice Phillips, promoted ; 
Lieut. P. Grant to be Adj. to *) 1 Reg... 
= Wooley, resigned. Sept. Brey. 

Capt. Hepburn to act as Adj. to Ba L. I. 
Batt. 

Fort William.—Sept. 2. Lieut. Col. R. 
H. Cunlifie, Com. Gen. to be a Member 
of the Board of Superintendence tor 
Breed of Cattle, vice ‘Taylor, deceased. 

liead Quarters, Colcutta, — Oct. 11. 
Lieut, S. F. Hannah, 25th Regt. N. 1. to 
be Adj.; Lieut. V. Cary, 57th Regt. N. 
I. to be ditto. 13. Lieut. F. Hawkins, 
38th wx x N. I. to be Aide-de-camp to 
Major-Gen. Loveday, vice Herring, re- 
signed. 14. Lieut. I’. Lysaght, 2d burop 
Regt. to + Adj. vice Marshall, promoted; 
Lieut. H. A. Boscawen, 54th Regt. N. 
to be lnterp. and rg Gen. of A 

Lion Inf. att. 1 Lieut. and Brey. 

Capt. G. Burges ss he Interp, and Quar- 
term, Sth Regt. L. C. vice Rocke; Lieut. 
C. Farmer to be ‘Adj. tu the detached 
wing of 21s aye oe N.[. 21. Lieut. Col. 
‘l’. Garner, Ist Europ. Regt. to be Presi- 
dent of the Arsenal Committee, vice 
Becher. 28. Lieut. H. Clayton, 4th 
Regt. L. C. to be an Aide-de-camp, on 
- Lordship’s personal Statf; Licut. E. 

C. Archbold, 8th Regt. L. C. to be a Su- 
pernumerary Aide-de-camp to his Lord- 
ship; Lieut. C. V. Wylde to be Adj. 

Mth N. I. vice Gairdner. 

Head Quarters, Caleuita, — Oct. 28 
Capt. Herring, 37th Regt. N. I. to be 
Aide-de-camp to Major Gen. Sir G. Mar- 
tindell, K. C. B., commanding the Cawn- 
pore Division, from Oct. 14; Capt. Col- 
nott, 7th Reet. N. I. to be a Member of 
the Arsenal Committee ; Lient. Kirby to 
be Adj. to Chittagoug Division of Artil- 
lery, vice Lamb, promoted. 

Head Quarters, Barrackpore.— Nov. 
6. Capt. Swayne, Sth N. I. to raise re- 
cruits for the Line, in the Azimg uid 
adjacent Districts ; Lieut. J. C. C. Gray, 
2ist Regt. N. [. to be Adj. vice Malden, 
deceased ; Lieut. W. Grant to be Interp. 
pe Quarterm. 26th Regt. N. LL. vice 

Hodgson, promoted ; Lieut. C. Bracken, 
45th N. I. to be ditto, vice Ward, de- 
ceased, 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William.—Avg. 12. Mr. B. Wil- 
son to be an Assist. Surgeon. 26, Assist, 
Surgeon W. Bell to perform medical du- 
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ties of Civil Stations of Moorshedabad, 
vice Simms. Sept. 2. Dr. A. Walker to be 
an Assist. Surgeon. 

Oct. 24.—Ovliciating Assist. Surgeon 
Oliver to the medical charge of Captain 
Scott’s Detachment of Artillery. 

The undermentioned gentlemen are 
admitted as Assist. Surgeous :— 

Mr. H. Taylor, date of arrival Oct. ‘ ; 
Mr. J. H. Palsgrave, Oct. 8; Mr. 
Thomson, Oct. Ll ; Mr. W. Ststiee’ 
M.D. Oct. 11; and Mr. B.C. Sully, 
M. D. Oct. 12. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort IWilliam.—Aug. 19. Infantry.— 
Maj. W. D. Playfair to be Lieut. Col, from 
July 30, 1624, vice Taylor, deceased. 

21th Regt. Nu. capt St. John Heard 
to be Major ; ae Capt. and Lieut. R. 
Burney to be Capt. of acomp. ; and Eus. 
G. E. Vanheythusen to be Lieut. from 
July 0, l¢24, vice Pli ~~ 

_ 4 ch Regt. N. I. Brev. Capt. and Lieut. 

t. H. Phillips to be Capt. of a comp., and 
Eas J.W. Michell to be Lieut. from Aug. 
10, es vice Wilkie, deceased. 

Mr.J. Dowdeswell admitted to Artil- 
lery, a promoted to 2d Lieut. 

Messrs. W. Hope, H. P. Burn, and H. 
Johnson, admitted to Infantry, and. pro- 
moted to Ensigns. 

Aug. 26.—Messrs. G. T. Graham, and 
F. K. Duncan, admitted to Artillery, and 
promoted to 2d Lieuts. 

Sept. 2.—5i3d Regt. N. J. Capt. H. F. 
Denty to be M: ijor ; Brey. Capt. and Lieut. 





W. E. B. Leadbeater to be Capt. and En- 
sign ; I. C. Brown todve Lieut. from 
Sept. 2, 1#21, vige Canning. 


57th Regt, N. . Brey. Capt. and Lieut. 
A, Syme to be Capt. @f a comp.; and 
Ens. G. M. Sherer to be Lieut. from Aug. 
23, vice Vyse, deceased. 

Oct. 14.—Janfantry. Maj. W. Nott to 
be Lieut. Col. dated Oct. 2, 1824, vice 
Watson. 

254 Regt. N. I. Cant. W. Vincent to 
be Maj. ; Lieut. ‘i’. R. ®ell to be Capt. ; 
and kins. W. D. Kennedy to be Lieut. 
dated yea ag 

42d Reg N. 1. Brey. 
A. M* Kinnon es be Capt 2% 
Bb. Gould to be Lieut. 

The Right Hon. the Governor- General 

s ple eased to pronfote the undermeution- 
ed officer to the rank of Brig. Gen. dur- 
ing the continuance of the present war, 
or a furiher orders :- 

ol. J. W. Adams, ul. B , of léth Reet. 


Capt. and Lieut. 
and Ens. 


x ’ 

The unde: men tioned gentlemen are 
adealtted to the sei in conformity 
with their appointments :— 

Artille y. dr. I. E. Sage ; date of ar- 
rival Oct. 7, led. 

Cavalry. Mr. D. G. A. F, H. Mellish, 
date of arrival Oct. 5, 1824. 

& lafautry. Mr. W. veuton, date Oct. 5; 
Messrs. G. ‘Turner, J. 1. Low, aud W, 
Innis, date Oc*,6; Mess 's, J. P. Sharpe, 


vice, 
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T. Gould, J. Campbell, W. Alston, C. J. 
C. Collis, A. Learmouth, J. Grissell, H. 
J. Guyon, H. B. Harrington, Oct. 7; WwW. 
Thursby, W. Lyford, J. H. anes, M. 
Nicolson, H. hr Burt, J. Hamilton, 
€. Campbell, / . Tytler, T Irving, W: 
F. Campbell, & F Tytler, E.T. Erskine, 
and J. obertson, date Oct. 8. 

The Cadets of Cav alry, and those of 
Infantry, with the exce ption of Messrs. 
‘Turner, ‘Low, Learmouth, “Grissell, Gu- 
you, and Harrington, are promoted to 
Cornets-and Ensigns respectively 

Oct. 16.—The underm -ntioned gentle- 
men are admitted to the service, in con- 
formity with their appointme nts, and 
promoted to the rank of Ensign :— 

Infontry. Mr. R. Haldane, date of ar- 
rival Oct. 11, 1824; Mr. J. H. Phillips, 
ditto. 

Oct. 21. — Artillery. Lieut. Col. W. 
Hopper to be Lieut. Col. Coompepenas, 
from May 30, 1424, vice Carnegie, de- 
ceased ; Major. J. F. Dundas to be Lieut. 
Col. ; ; Capt. J. M‘Dowell to be Major ; 
Ist Lieut. W. Oliphant to be Capt. of a 
comp. ; and 2d Lieut. J. B. Backhouse 
tu be Ist Lieut. dated May 30, 1624. 

7th Regt. L. C. Lieut. J. Allen to be 
Capt. of a troop ; Cornet H. Halhed to 
be Lieut. dated Oct. 2, 1824. 

26th Regt. N. 1. Capt. A. Tfotter to 
be Major; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. W. 
Hodgson to be Capt. of a comp. ; and 
i iene R. B. Lynch to be Lieut. dated Oct. 

] 

The Niatiommetnees gentlemen are 
admitted to the service, in conformity 
with their appotiutments, and promoted 
to Ensign :— 

Infantry. Mr. R. H. De Montmorency, 
date of arrival Oct. 16; Mr. G. Greene, 
and Mr. F. B. Lardner, ditto. 

Cavalry. Lieut. Col. L. R. O'Brien, 
C. B., to be Lieut. Col. Commandant, 
vice Clarke, deceased, dated Oct. 7, 1424; 
Major K. Swettenham to be Lieut. Col. 
from Oct. 7, v3 4, vice O’Brien. 

2d Regt. L. ‘Capt. G. Arnold to be 
Major; Lieut. 5. "C. Lambie to he Capt. of 
a troop; and Cornet J. Inglish to be 
Lieut. dated Oct. 7, 1824. 

The undermentioned gentlemen are 
admitted to the service, in conformity 
with their appointments, and promoted 
to the rank o. eaeee’ — 

Infantry. Mr. A. . oa date of arrival 
Oct. 6, 1824; Mr. . Macintosh, ditto 
Oct. 10. 

Fort William, Oct. 28.— Artillery. 
Capt. R. M. O. Gramshaw to be Major ; 
Ist Lieut. H. J. Wood to be Capt.; and 
2d Lieut. E. Madden to be Ist Lieut. from 
Oct. 28, 1624, vice M‘Qnhae. 

Nov. 4.—21st Regt. N. 7. Ens. J. Dyson 
to be Lieut. from Oct. 14, 1624, vice 
Malden. 

The undermentioned gentlemen are 
admitted to the service, in conformity 
with their appointment, as Cadets of Ln- 
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fantry, and promoted to the rank of En- 
sign :— 

Date of Arrival at 
Fort William. 
12th Oct. 1624. 
28th ditto. 
29th ditto. 


Mr. C. Cooper ....0-- 
Mr. C. C. Jenkin ...... 
Mr. W. C. Birch ...... 
Mr. B. W. D. Cooke.,.. 29th ditto. 
Mr. R. Fitzgerald...... 29th ditto, 

Nov. 11.—The undermentioned gen- 
tlemen are admitted to the service, in 
conformity with their appointment by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
as Cadets of Infantry on this Establish- 
ment, and promoted to the rank of En- 
sign, leaving the dates of their commis- 
sions for future adjustment :— 

Date of Arrival at 
Infantry Fort William. 
Mr. W. H. C. Bluett.... 4th Nov. 18?4. 
Mr. J. De Winter C. J. Moir &th ditto. 
45th Regt. N. J. ¥us. W. Biddulyh to 
be Lieut. froia Oct. 21, 1624, vice Ward, 
deceased. 

52d Regi. N. I. Ens. W. 8. Menteith 
to be Lieut. from Oct. 26, 1824, vice 
Gore, deceased. 

The undermentiened gentlemen are 
admitted. to the service, in contorimity 
with their appointments by the Honour- 
_ the Court of Directors, as Cadets of 

Cavalry and Infantry on this Establish- 
ment, and promoted to the rank of Cor- 
net and Ensign respectively , leaving the 
dates of their Commissions for future 


adjustment :— 
Date of Arrival at 
Cavalry. Fort William. 
Mr. W. W. Fraser ...... 2d Nov. 1624. 
Infantry. 


Ist Nov. 1824. 
2d ditto. 
Ditto. 


Mr. T. Hutton..... 
. W. Fraser. . 
Mr. W. J. Martin . .... 
. W. F. Phipps Ditto. 
Mr. A. P. Graham ,,.... Ditto. 
. G. W. Hamilton.... Ditto. 

His Lordship in Council is pleased to 
make the following Promotions in the 
Ordnance Commissariat Department :— 

Assist. Commis. Uhristopner Bowman 

to he Deput " Commissary ; Dep. Assist. 
Commis. Joan Lawrence to be Assistant 
Commissary; Conductor Gerard Ovinger 
to be Deputy Assistant Commissary : 
from Oct. 7, 1824, in succession to Mo- 
therall, deceased. 

MEDICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Fort William,—Aug. 12. Mr. W. Twi- 
ning, Surgeon, to be an officiating Sur- 
geon; Deputy Superintend. Surg. W. L. 
Grant to be an officiating Superintend, 
Surg. and to proceed to Berhampore. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 
Fort William, Nov. 4, 1@24. 

No, 334 of 1624.—It being highly eXx- 
pedient to check desertion in the N vative 


ereerere 


eeeeee 


Corps of this Army, of whatever descrip- 
tion, the frequency of which, in conse- 
quence of the crime not having hitherto 
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been viewed in the light which its cha- 
racter demands, probably from the faci- 
lities attendant on recruiting, has of late 
years become discreditable to certain re- 
giments, and as such has been brought to 
the notice of Government by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; the Governor-General 
in Council is therefore pleased to direct 
that the following orders shall have im- 
mediate force :— 

1. A reward of ten rupees, sicca or 
sonat, according to the currency of the 
district, shall in future be paid to the 
yersou or persons apprehending or giving 
information which may effect the appre- 
hension by any public authority of a Na- 
tive deserter from any corps of this Army, 
of whatever rank. 

2. All Thaunadars, Police Darogahs, 
or Burkundasses, and all Peons or Chu- 
prassiei of Government, in whatever de- 
partment, shall be entitled to the same 
reward for each and every military de- 
serter they may apprehend, on their be- 
ing either identified or convicted with 
their corps as such ; and all the police 
officers of Government are ordered to aid 
aud assist in every way towards the secu- 
rity aud transmission of deserters either 
apprehended by themselves, or made over 
to them by others. 

3. All Native military, travelling with- 
out passports or authenticated certificates 
of leave of absence, are to be considered 
as deserters, apprehended as such, and 
transmitted to the nearest military or 
civil station for examination and orders. 

4. A printed form for such leave of 
absence, in English, Nagree, and Per- 
sian, will in future be substituted for the 
manuscript ones heretofore in use. These 
forms will be furnished to corps respec- 
tively by Government, through the office 
of the Adjutant General of the Army. 
The blanks to be regularly filled up in 
each language complete, and the certifi- 
cates to bear the usual countersignatures 
and to have the regimeutal seal affixed in 
wax. No erasures ever to be permitted. 

5. The reward for apprehending de- 
serters shall be payable in two ways ; 
first—In ready money, when the captors 
themselves bring the deserters to their 
cantonment or corps, so that they can be 
recognized at once.—Second, By bill of 
exchange, payable at sight, waeu the 
captors are at a distance, and unable 
personally to attend to their delivery, in- 
trusting that office to others. 

6. In the former case, on deserters 
being received and identified with their 
corps, the commanding officer shall, by 
a written Regimental Order, direct the 
officer commanding the troop or com- 
pany, to which each deserter belongs, to 
pay to those who have apprehendea and 
brought them the sum of ten rupees 
currency, taking a full receipt for the 
same from the parties, the completion of 
which, shall be suflicient quittance for 


the officer, and enable him to wiite off 
the sums so paid agsinst the names and 
pay of the deserters remaining due to 
them at the time of desertion. 

7. ln the second case of deserters be- 
ing sent from a considerable distance, 
and not in the charge of those who ap- 
prehended them, it shall be the duty of 
commaudants of corps, and stations of 
districts resnectively, to cause the amount 
of the appreaension money for every re- 
cognized deserter to be lodged by the 
officer commanding the troop and com- 
pany with the paymaster of tne division, 
who will grant a bi!! of exchange for the 
same, on the treasury of the district in 
which the captors or informers reside, 
and in bis or their favour payable at 
sight, or in favour of the magistrate, in 
case the apprehension has been made by 
the police, or by persons unknown ; 
psa the arrears due to a deserter fali 
short of the apprehension mouey, the 
difference will be charged to Government, 
aud drawn for in a contingent bill regu- 
larly vouched; but in all practicable 
cases the deserter must be made to pay 
for his own apprehension. 

8. When a soldier deserts, the com- 
manding officer of the corps will consi- 
der it his immediate duty to forwarda 
minute descriptive roll of the deserter, 
with all further information in his power, 
to each magistrate of the surrounding 
Zillahs, and to the Resident at Lucknow, 
should the deserter be a Native of Oude, 
and adopt the promptest measures in 
every other respect to eusure his appre- 
hension. 

9. His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief is requested to give the fullest effect 
to these orders, and to issue such direc- 
tions as may be necessary regarding the 
registry and care of the leave of absence 
passports to be used in future. 

10. Measures will likewise be adopted 
in the Judicial Department for giving the 
fullest effect to these orders through the 
Police Establishments of the countiy, 
and for preventing, by suitable arrange- 
ments, any abuse on their part, which a 
too zealous execution of the authority 
vested in them might possibly lead to. 

This order will be translated into Hin- 
doostanee under the instructions of Go- 
vernment, printed in the Nagree cha- 
racter, aud transmitted to Corps through 
the Adjutant General of the Army, with 
such farther orders as may to his Exeel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief appear 
necessary, 

W. Casement, Lieut. Col. 
Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 


Fort IVilliam, Nov. 4, 1824, 

No. 335 of 1424.—It is with much re- 
gret that the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General in Council feels himself called 
on to announce to the Bengal Army the 
cousequences of a most disgraceful mu- 
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tiny in the 47th Regiment of Native [n- 
fantry at Barrackpore, on the Istinstaut, 
in which the corps was joined by a num- 
ber of Sepoys, equal to about two com- 
panies of the 62d, and perhaps 20 men of 
the 26th Native Regiment. 

These Corps had been under orders of 
march for some time, and had expe- 
rienced some dificulty in procuring car- 
riage ; this, however, was immediately 
removed, on its being brought to the 
votice of Government, by an advance of 
cash to each corps to aid the Sepoys in 
procuring the necessary carriage cattle 
for their bagzage: us the eveut however 
proved, the ciiiiculty served but to cover 
a subterfuge ; a bad spirit »ossessed the 
corps, and when all difficu.ties were re- 
moved, aud it was no longer possible to 
practise evasion, they refused on the pa- 
rade to march, with the exception of 
about 180 men, and the non-comiission- 
ed and commissioned Native officers. 

Ou the receipt of a report to this effect 
by the Commander-in-Chief, his Excel- 
lency immediately adopted the necessary 
measures to briug those misguided men 
to a sense of their duty. He instantly 
proceeded to Barrackpore, and on the 
following morning having made a dispo- 
sition of the other troops at the station, 
and those which had arrived diving the 
night, the Adjutant General and Quar- 
termaster General of the Army, with his 
Excellency’s Persian Interpreter, and 
the Officer commanding the 47th Native 
Regiment, were deputed to make a last 
effort to induce the mutiveers, drawn 
up, loaded, and in regular parade order, 
to lay down their arms, but without 
effect. 

Nothing then remained but to inflict 
the puvnishment so justly merited: the 
Commander-in-Chief gave the precon- 
certed signal for an attack by a part of 
the force; the mutineersinstantly broke, 
and betuok themselves to flight, under 
the fire of the troops whoattacked them ; 
and such an example was made on the 
spot as the necessity of the case, and the 
infamy of the Regiment merited; the 
miost guilty of those who were made pri- 
soners having been subseqnenutly executed 
by the sentence of a General Cowt Mar- 
tial. 

That a transaction so unusual in, and 
disgraceful to, this Army, could have 
been planned and carried into execution 
without the knowledge, vot to say parti- 
cipaiion, of the Native commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers of the Corps, 
is not fora moment to be credited, com- 
posed as the Native Regiments are in 
sengal. Connecied by relationship, and 
living as the Native ofliicers and Sepoys 
do, almost under the same roofs, it 1s 
not to be believed for a moment that the 
grossest neglect of the duty the former 
owed to the State has not been shown by 
te” pariics in question; the Governor- 


General in Council consequently consi- 
ders the 47th Regiment Native Infantry, 
including its Native commissioned and 
non-commissioned Oflicers, to be dis- 
graced ; directs that No. 47 be struck out 
of the Ariny List, the Native commission- 
ed and non-commissioued Officers to be 
instantly discharged the service, as to- 
tally unworthy of the confidence of Go- 
vernment, or the name of soldiers, and 
that a New Regiment, to be numbered 
69, to which the European Officers of 
the late 4¢th will be appointed, be im- 
mediately raised in its stead, for general 
service, agreeably with the detail as laid 
down in General Orders of the 11th July, 
1423, No. 64. 

‘Yo the Native commissioned and nou- 
commissioned officers of the Bengal 
Army, the Governor-General in Council 
now more particularly desires to address 
himself. he is perfectly satisfied that no 
instance of insubordini tion can_ take 
place in a corps without such coming to 
their carly knowledge. He hereby de- 
mands from them, a rigid execution of 
their duty, and observes that even on the 
rumour of any discontent in a corps, it 
is their particular duty te communicate it 
instantly to their European officers, and 
to exert their utmost endeavours to put 
down in the first instance any appearance 
of combination ; his Lordship in Coun- 
cil further desires it to be distinctly un- 
ferstood, that in failure of that line of 
conduct which is expected from the Na- 
tive commissioned and non-cominission- 
ed officers of the Army, they will be held 
personally aud collectively responsible for 
any misbehaviour of the men, who are 
more immediately under their eye and 
command in the lines, than they can be 
under that of the European officers ; and 
that the most prompt diamigaal from the 
service will be the inevitable consequence 
of any want of exertion aud zeal, or any 
abandonment of duty : in short, he warns 
them to profit by the example of the 47th, 
who have drawn down on themselves a 
punishment they most justly merited. 

‘The Governor-General in Council, in 
order to make known the sentiments of 
Government to the Native Army as fully 
aud correctly as possible, is pleased to 
direct that this order shall be translated 
into the Hindoostanee language, and 
printed in the Nagree character for the 
purpose of transmission to corps respec- 
tively, through the Adjutant-General of 
the \rmy, under the orders of the Cém- 
mander-in-Chief, who will be pleased to 
issue such subsidiary orders as his Excel- 
leacy may consider necessary, drafting 
the privates of the late 47th, whose fide- 
lity remained unshaken, into such Regi- 
wients as may appear most expedient. 

Wa. Casement, Lieut. Col. 
Sec. to Goyt. Mil. Dept, 
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The troops assembling at Chittagong, 
and on te Portier of Sylhe, for sery ice, 
are brigaded as follows :— 

Ist Brigade. H. M.'s 44th Regt., 47th 
Regt. N.1., 62d Reet.N. 1. To command, 
Brigadier Shapland, 27th N. 1. Brigade- 
Major, Capt. White. 

2d Brigade. H. M.'s 54th Regt., 42d 
Regt. N. L., 26th Regt. N. To com- 
mand, Brig. Colquhonn Grant, H. M.’s 
54th. 

3d Brigade. H. M.’s 47th Regt., 7th 
Regt. N. L, 4ith Regt. N. I. ‘To com- 
mand, Brig. Gen. Cotton. Brig.-Major, 
Capt. ’Sadlier, H. M.’s 47th. 

4th Brigade. \4th Regt. N. L, 39th 
ditto, 52d ditto. To command, Brigad. 
Innes, C. B. eee Captain 
Currie, 14th N. 

5th Brigade. With Regt. Madras N. o 
16th ditto. To command, Brigadier / 
Fair. Brigade-Major. Lieut, A.B. Dyce. 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Fort IVilliam.—aAug. 19. Ensign S. J. 
Grove from 8th to 68t. N. I. as junior of 
his rank. 20. Local Lieut. H. Foster 
ry to Ruogpore Light Inf. ; Ens. the 

fon. R. V. Powys and R. Drought to do 
duty with Gist N. [. at Barrackpore 
Ens. Stubbs from 6th to 4ith N. 

Aug. 21.—Unposted Ensigns are ap- 
pire to do wi as follows :—E ns. M. 

duish, 67th N. L., at Benares; Ens. W. 
Hope, 42d ditto, Berhampore 3 Ens. H. 
Johnson, ditto, ditto ; Ens. H. P. Burn, 
ditto, ditto. 

Oct. 14.—Ens. Cade to 13th Regt. at 
Cuttack ; Major Gen. A. Ferguson to 31st 
N.I.; Lieut. Col. Com. M. White to 13th 
N.1.; Lieut. Col. W. D. Playfair to 12th 
N.I.; Lieut. Colonel W. Nott to 20th 
N.I.; Lieut. Col. T. Newton to 48th N. 
1.; Lieut. Col. Alexander from 44th to 
39th N. L.; Lieut. Col. W. R. Gilbert 
from 39th to 3ist N. 1.; Lient. Col. T 
Wilson from 3lst to 44th N. I.; Lieut. 
Col. W. C. Baddely to 36th N.L.; Lieut. 
Col. G. Sargent from Lith to 57th N. 1. ; 
Lieut. Col. Grage from 57th to 13th N. 
. 16. Ensign Abbott, 47th N.[. to 15th 
N.1. 26. Lieut. Greene, lately appoint- 
ed to do duty with the 6th company 3d 
batt. of Artillery, is directed to join the 
6th company 2d batt. to which he is 
posted ; Lieut. Dyke is directed to do 
duty with the 7th company 2d batt. until 
further orders. 

The Ensigns of [nfantry, to whom 

rank was assigned in Government Gene- 
ral Orders ot the 30th September, are 
permanently posted to Regiments as fol- 
sOW 

Basign M. Huish to the 2d European 
Regt. at Dinapore; Ensign H. P. Burn 
tothe Ist N. 1. ‘at Gurrawarrah ; ; Ensign 
H. Johnson to the 26th N. 1. at arrack- 
art Kusign Wm. Hope to the 57th N. 

. at Gowhatty (Assam); Ensign Win. 
Cole to the 67th N.1.at Benares ; Ensign 
E, T. Tierney to the 24th N, 1, at Ber- 
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hampore; Ensien H.C. Wilson to the 
40th N. 1. at Caeduba; Ens. R. Wyllie 
to the 6th N. I. at Lucknow ; Ensign C. 
Prior to the 64th N. I. at Neemuch; 
Ensign T. S. a to the 8th N. f. at 
Baitool ; Ensign J. Awdry to the 55th 
N. I. at Neemuch ; E nsign J. L. Murray 
to the 49th N. |. at Dacca; Ensign J. 
Grissell to the 2d N. I, at Dinapore; Ens. 
H. B. Harington to the 37th N. I. at Be- 
nares; Ensign H. J. Guyou to the 3ist 
N. I. at Mirzapore ; Ensign G. ‘Turner to 
the 38th N. I. at Keitah ; Ens. A. Lear- 
mouth to the 54th N, L. at Dinagepore ; 
Ensign J. H. Low to the 39th N. |. at 
Sylhet. 


The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to 
make the following postings and removals 
in the Regiment of cpr oo 

Lieut. Col. Com. Hopper to the 2d 
batt. vice Carnegio, aeall a. Lieut. Col. 
J. F. Dundas to the 3d batt. vice Hopper ; 
Major J. M‘Dowell to the 2d batt. vice 
Dundas ; Capt. W. Olivhant to Pw 5th 
comp. 4th batt. vice M‘ Jowell ; Ist steut 
J. 8. ne to the 3d comp. 3d batt. 
vice Oliphant ; Capt. H. C. — of the 
2d comp. 2d Vatt. to the Ist comp. 4th 
batt. and Capt. E. Biddulph from the lat- 
ter to the former; Capt. F. Croxton of 
the 8th comp. 3d batt. to the 4th comp. 
2d batt. and Capt. J. Brodhurst from the 
latter to the former; Cant. R. Roberts, 
now doing duty with tue Artillery at 
Dum-Dum, is directed to proceed and 
join the 3d troop at Meerut, to which he 
‘stands posted by General Orders of the 
lith A August jast ; 2d Lieut. Thos. Edw. 

Sage, lately arrived, is posted to the 8th 
comp. 2d batt. Artillery. 

Second Lieuts. of Artillery (recently 
admitted are posted to batts, and comps. 
as follows 

F. Ga titskell, 6th comp. 3d batt. ; 
Scott, ditto ; G. 'T. ¢ Graham, 7th’ comp. 
2d batt.; F. K. Duncan, ditto; J. D. 
Shakspe ar, Sth comp. 2d batt. 

Ens. J. L. Browe removed from 42d to 
29th N. fi. and Ens. C. Hutchinson from 
29th to 42d ditto. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, Oct. 24.— 
The undermentioned Cornet and Eusigns 
are directed todo duty with regimeuts, 
respectively as hereafter specified, until 
further orders. 

Cornet D. G. A. F. H. Mellish with 
the 7th Regt. Light Cavalry at Nusseer- 

Ensigus M. C. Carter, W. Featon, W. 
Innes, J. 2 Sharpe, T. Gould, W. Al- 
ston, C.J. €. Collins, W. ‘Thursby, W. 
Lyford, J. HL Biaashard M. Nicolson, 

sart, J ; ora C,. Camp- 

Irving, Ww. F. Campbell, R. Hal- 

R. H. De Montmorency, G. 
Greene, F. B. Lardner, A. Jack, ‘T. 
Mac kintosh, with the 2d Europ. Regt. at 
Dinapore. 

Exsitnus James Campbell, A.F. Tytler, 
G. F. Tytler, t6th Regt. N. L at Barrack - 


pore. 


G.D. 
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Ensigns E. T. Erskine, J. Robertson, 
J.H. Phillips, 61st Regt. N. 1. at Barrack- 
pore. 

The above young officers, with the 
exception of those appointed to do duty 
with regiments at Barrackpore, are to 
oh to their destination as soon as 
oats for their accommodation can be 
provided by the superintending officer of 
Cadets, under the charge of an officer to 
be appointed hereafter to that duty. 

Nov. 1.—Lieut. Talbot to 6th Regt. 
N.I. Ensign C. Cooper to do duty with 
2d Europ. Regt. Ensign E. T. Erskine, 
ditto, and to join the Detachment of 
Young Officers for the Upper Provinces, 
10. Lieut. Col. J. W. Blackney, from 35th 
to 69th Regt. N. I. and directed to pro- 
ceed to Beuares. 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK, 

Fort William, Oct. 14.—Lieut. Col. 
TT. Newton to rank from 22d Sept. 1824, 
in succession to Baines decenned. 

14th Regt. N. I. Major J. H. Littler, 
Capt. W. J. Gairdner, and Lieut. E. J. 
Dickey, from 22 Sept. 1824. 

MEDICAL POSTINGS. 

Fort William, Aug. 13.—Surg. J. Fal- 
lowfield to 2d Light Infantry at.Ghaze- 

re; Assist. Surg. H. 8. Mercer, to 
amelie Corps; Assist. Surg. ‘I’. For- 
rest to 46th Regt. N. I.: Oct. 14. Assist. 
Surg. G. M. Paterson, WI.D. to join 16th 
N. I.; Surg. E. Phillips to 62d Regt. 
N. I. 

EXCHANGES, 

Fort William, Aug 13.—Capts. C.T.G. 
Weston, 29th, and R. Foster, 66th N. L. 
vermitted to exchange corps; Lieuts. 

. Stewart, lith, and J. f: Kennedy, 
20th N. I. permitted to exchange corps. 
20. Lieuts. H. C. Clarkson, 42d, and ‘I’. 
Polwhele, 4ist N. I. permitted to ex- 
change corps; Lieuts. Oldham, 62d, and 
M‘Grath, 60th N. I. permitted to_ex- 
change corps. Oct. 26. Lieuts. Van- 
sandar, 67th N.I., and R. P. Fulcher, 
32d, are permitted to exchange corps. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort William, Aug. 20.—Captain C. 
Pearce, 29th N. I. to Europe, on sick 
certificate; Lieut. C. Douglas, 14th N. I. 
do. on sick cert.; Lieut. J. Black, 33d 
do. Madras N. I. ou sick cert. Sept. 
2. Lieut. W. W. Rees, 50th N. I. Dep. 
Assist. Com. Gen. do. on sick cert. ; 
Assist. Surg. T. Inglis, do. on sick cert. 
Oct. 14. Lieut. F. Beaty to Europe, on 
account of health; Surg. W. Farquhar, 
do. on account of health. 16, Major 
B. Thomson, 6th Regt. L. C. to Europe, 
on account of health. 28. Surg. H. Mos- 
crop, of Med. Dep. do. on account of 
health ; Cant. E. Browne, 59th N. I. to 
New South Wales, on sick cert.; Brev. 
Capt. A. Syme, 57th Regt. N. I. to Eu- 
rope on account of health. 

Nov, 4,—The following officers are 


persed to proceed to Europe on fur- 
ough on account of their health : 

Majer J. L. Gale, of the Ist Regt. N.1.; 
Lieut. R. Balderston, of the 43d Regt. 
N.1.; Lieut. C. Bracken, of the 45th 
Regt. N. L; Lieut. J. S. K. Biscoe, of 
the 9th Regt. N. I. Madras Establish- 
ment. 

Lieut. R. Deacon, of the Madras Esta- 
blishment, lately doing duty with the 
10th Madras N. Lat Chittagong, is per- 
mitted to proceed hence to Europe on 
account of his health, on the production 
of the prescribed certificate from the Pay 
Department. 

Brev. Capt. J. J. Casement, of the 39th 
Regt. N. 1. Brigade Major Bareilly, is 
permitted to proceed to New South Wales 
via Manritius, for the recovery of 
health, and to be absent from Bengal on 
that account for twelve months, 

Nov. 11.—Surg. J. Hare M. D. to Eu- 
rope, on account of his health; Assist. 
Surg. W. Duff, do. on account of health. 





MADRAS. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort St. George, Sevt. 3.—Capt. J. 
Macintosh, re-appointea Superintending 
Engineer in the Southern Division, from 
2d nit. 7. Capt. T. Cox to be Assist. 
Com. Gen. vice Cumming ; Lieut. T. R, 
Manners to be Den. Assist. Com. Gen. 
vice Cox; Lieut. +7. Prescott to be a 
Dep. Assist. Com, Gen. until further or- 
ders; Lieut. A. Douglas, of the 49th 
Regt. N. I. to be a Sub-Assist. Com. 
Gen. ; Lieut. Col. J. Nixon of the Invalid 
Establishment, is appointed to command 
the 3d Native Vet. Batt. vice Vaughan 
deceased. 10. Capt. W. Strahan, Assist. 
Adj. Gen. with the Light Field Division 
of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force at 
Jaulnah, to be Assist. Quarterm. Gen. of 
the Army, vice Peile deceased ; Capt. 
S. W. Steele, Assist. in the Quarterm. 
General's Dep. to be Assist. Adj. Gen. to 
the Light Field Division of the Hyder- 
abad Subsidiary Force at Jaulnah, vice 
Strahan ; Capt. R. Gibbings, Assistant 
Quarterm. Gen. at Jaulnah, to act as 
Assist. Adj. Gen. to the Division at that 
station, until the return of Capt. Steele 
from Foreign Service, or until further 
orders. 14. Capt. M. Tweedie, of the 
20th Regt. N. [. to command the escort 
of the Resident at Tanjore, vice Hardy, 
deceased ; Capt. J. Smith, 4th Nat. Vet. 
Batt. to command Negapatam. 

Sept. 17.—The Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to place Major Gen, 
H. Hail, on the General Staff of this Pre- 
sidency, to complete the number autho- 
rized by the Hon. the Court of Directors 
for the General Staff of the Madras 
Army; Major Gen. Hall is appointed to 
command the troops in the ceded dis- 
tricts; Col, W. H, Hewitt, C, B. of the 
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Infantry, to command the Southern Div. 
of the army, during the absence of Major 
Gen. Sir - Pritzler, K. C. B. or until 
further orders; Capt. F. Hunter, of the 
Ist Regt. L. C. to be Assist. Adj. Gen. to 
the Nagpore Subsidiary Force; Capt. 8. 
W. Steele of the 24th Regt. N. 1. to be 
Assist. Quarterm. Gen. to the Nagpore 
Subsidiary Force ; Capt. W. N. Pace of 
the 25th Regt. N. I. to be Persian Inter- 
reter to the officer commanding the 

vagpore Subsidiary Force ; Capt. J. Ar- 
“agin, of the 47th Regt. N. Lote a Dep. 
Judge Advocate General; Capt. J. Cro- 
kat, of the 50th Regt. N. I. to be Paym. 
to the Nagpore Subsidiary Force; Capt. 
R. G. Polwhele of the Artillery to ve 
Com. of Stores to the Nagpore Subsi- 
diary Force; Capt. Hunter, Assist. Adj. 
Gen. at Naygpore, to act as Assist. 
Quarterm, Gen. to that Force, during 
the absence of Capt. Steele on foreign 
service, or until further orders; Capt. 
W. J. Bradford of the 35th Regt. N. 1. 
to be Assist. Adj. Gen. to the Light Field 
Div. of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force 
at Jaulnah, vice Steele; Capt. E. Cado- 
gan, of the 33d Regt. N. 1. to be Aide- 
de-Camp to his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, vice Bradford; Lieut. 
R. D. O'Dell, of the 25th Regt. N. I. to 
be Fort Adjutant of Masulipatam, vice 
Bowness deceased; Capt. ‘I. MacLeane, 
of the Ist European Regt. and Sec. to 
the Military Board is permitted to pro- 
ceed to sea on sick certificate, with leave 
of absence for four months. 21. Lieut. 
Clarke, of the 37th N. L. and Lieut. E. 
Armstrong, 34th Light Inf. to be Sub, 
Assistants Commissary Gen. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 7.— Assist. 
Surgeons De Burgh Birch, M.D. R. Lind- 
sell, and G. Pearse, M.D. are permitted 
to enter on the general duties of the 
army; Sen. Assist. Surg. ‘T. Tomkinson 
to be Surg. vice White deceased, date of 
rank 28th May 1824; Sen. Assist. Surg, 
J. Jones to be Surg. from Ist June 1824, 
vice Richardson deceased ; Sen. Assist. 
Surg. G. Hewitson to be Surg. vice 
Spiers deceased, date of rank 23d July 
1824; Assist. Surg. D. Reid to be Surg. 
vice Hewitson, deceased, date of rank 
10th Aug. 1624. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 7.—The under- 
mentioned Gentlemen Cadets for the 
Artillery aud Infantry are admitted on 
the Establishment in conformity with 
their appointment by the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, and are promoted to the 
rank of Ist Lieutenaut and Ensiga re- 
Spectively, leaving the dates of their 
commissions to be settled hereafter : 

Artillery. Mr. 'T. K. Whistler, and 
Mr. W. H. Miller, arrived at Madras, 2d 
Sept. 1824. 

Infantry, Mr, H, Griffith, and Mr, 
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W. E. L. Evelyn, arrived at Madras, 2d 
Sept. 1624. 

Sept. 10.—39th Regt. N. I. Sen. En- 
sign C. G. Ottley to be Lieut. dated 5th 
Sept. 1624. 

Sept. 14.—Jnfantry. Colonel W. H. 
Hewitt, C. B. to be Col. of a Regt. from 
the 10th April 1624, vice G. Doveton de- 
ceased on the 9th April 1824; Sen, 
Lieut. Col. C. 'T. G. Bishop to be Lieut. 
Col. Com. from Ist May 1824, to com- 
plete the Establishment; Lieut. Col. W. 
Clapham to take rank from 10th April 
1824, in succession to Hewitt pro- 
moted. 

6th Regt. L. C. Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) W. Babington to be Capt. and 
Sen. Cornet E. Armytage to be Lieut. 
vice Johnstone, dated 20th May 1824. 

8th Regt. L.C. Sen. Cornet 'T. M. 
Hislop to be Lieut. vice Price, dated 22d 
Aug. 1824. 

Artillery. 1st. Lieut. R. G. Polwhele, 
to be Capt. vice Wilkinson, dated 4th 
Sept. 1624. 

Zist Regt. N. I. Lieut. Col. F. Bowes 
to take rank as Lieut. Col., and Senior 
Major J. W. B. Howell from the 10th 
Regt. N. 1. to be Lieut. Col. from Ist 
May 1824, to complete the Establish- 
mecut. 

6th Regt. N. I. Sen. Capt. C. de Car- 
teret to be Major, Capt. H. Mitchell and 
Lieut. H. J. Dallas, to take rank from 
ist May 1824, in succession to Bowes 
promoted. 

35th Regt. N. I. Senior Major H. 
Swayne, from the 25th Regt. N. L. to be 
Lieut. Col. vice Howell deceased ; date 
of commission 10th May 1824. 

25th Regt. N. J. Sen. Capt. F, Brown 
to be Major, Sen. Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) 
R. M‘Leod to be Capt. and Sen. Ens. h. 
Brooks to be Lieut. in succession to 
Swayne promoted ; date of commission 
10th May 1624; Sen. Major H. Bowdler 
from the 41st Regt. N. I. to be Lieut. Col. 
vice Smyth deceased ; date of commission 
15th Aug. 1824. 

41st Regt. N. 1. Sen. Capt. W. B. Spr 
to be Major, Sen. Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) 
H. Robinson to be Capt. and Sev. Ens. 
H. Hall to be Lieut. in succession to 
Bowdler promoted ; date of commissions 
15th Aug. 1#24. 

7th Regt. N. I. Sen. Ens. R. H. Bing- 
ham to be Lieut. vice Mansfield ; dated 
29th March 1624, 

Mr. Charles Milborne West is ad+ 
mitted on the Establishment as a Cadet 
of Infantry, in conformity with his ap- 
pointment by the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors from the 12th inst., and is pro- 
moted to the rank of Ensign, leaving 
the date of his commission to be settled 
hereafter. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 7.—In obedience 
to instructions from the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, the Hen, the Governor in 
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Council notifies in General Orders, that 
the rank of Breyet Captain will not in 
future be granted to any officer until he 
shall have completed a period of fifteen 
years’ service, reckoned from the date 
of his first commission as second Lieut. 
Cornet, or Ensign, 
REMOVALS AND POSTINGS, 

Fort St. George. Sept. \6.—Coruet T. 
W. T. Prescott, Ist L. C. to do duty with 
eth L. C. at Bangalore. 14. Lieut. Col. 
J. Knowles, C.B. commanding Nellore, 
is permitted to proceed to that station. 
16. Capt. Walker, Carnatic Europ. Vet. 
Batt. removed to 3d Nat. Vet. Batt. and 
directed to join detachment at Vizagapa- 
tam; Capt. C. S. Lynu removed from Ist 
to 3d Nat. Vet. Batt. and will join de- 
tachment at Condapilly; Major W. B. 
Spry, dth N. [., relieved from doing duty 
at Condapilly, and will join his  regt. 
17. Cornet J. E, Watts removed from 4th 
to 8th L. C. in which he will rank next 
below Cornet W. Shairp; Captain Bb. 
Baker removed from 3d to 2d Nat. Vet. 
Batt. and will join detachment at Gun- 
toor. 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 
Fort St. George, Sept. VA. 

6th Regt. L. C. Capt. R. Woolf and 
Lieut. J. S. Lushington te take rank 
from the 16th Oct. 1825, vice Scott re- 
tired ; Capt. R. H. Russell and Lieut. J. 
R. Brown to take rank from the Ist May 
1624, to complete the Establishment. 

8th Regt. L. C. Lieut. J. C. Wallace 
to take rank from 27th: May 1823, vice 
Avelive retired; Lieut. J. R. Robertson 
to take rank from Ist May 1424, to com- 
plete the Establishment. | 

Artillery. Capt. F. Derville and Ist 
Lieut. D. B. Dighton to take rank from 
lth Oct. 1820, vice Thoresby resigned 
18th Oct. 1420; Capt. C. Patton and Ist 
Lieut. J. Anderson, to take rank from 
13th May 1824, in succession to Hopkin- 
son promoted ; Capt. 'T. Bennett to take 
rank from 9th July 1821, vice Poggen- 
pohl deceased; Capt. N. Hunter to take 
rank from 16th Aug. 1¢21, in succession 
to Cleaveland promoted; Capt. J. J. 
Gamage to take rank from I/th Oct. 
1421, in succession to Mackintosh pro- 
moted ; Capt. T. Y. B. Kennan to take 
rauk from 26th Jan. 1822, in succession 
to Taylor promoted ; Cant. H. Gregory 
to take rank from Ist Feb. 1422, vice 
Mackintosh deceased; Capt, P. Mont- 
gomerie to take rank from 2Ist May 
1#23, in succession to Taylor inyalided , 
Capt. G. Conran to take rank from Ist 
June 1423, vice Moorhouse deceased ; 
Capt. D. H. Mackenzie to take rank from 
17th Jan. 1424, vice Palmer promoted ; 
Capt. I. Biddle to take rank from Ist 
May 1424, to complete the Establish- 
ment; Capt. J. Lambe to take rank from 
9th June 1424, vice Bennett invatided ; 
Capt. J. M. Ley to take rank from 25th 
June 1824, vice Rudyerd deceased, 


4th Regt. N. I. Major W, Jollie, Capt. 
H. S. Hall and Lieut. C. Church to take 
rank from 10th April 1824, in succession 
to Clapham promoted; Lieut. Col. J. 
Woulfe to take rank from 23d April 1824, 
vice Frith deceased. 

21st Regt. N. J. Major H. Downes, 
Capt. R.S. Wilson and Lieut. A. Shir- 
refs to take rank from 23d April 1624, 
in suecession to Woulfe promoted. 

Gth Begt. N. 1. Major M. J. Harris, 
Capt. J. Howison, and Lieut. F. A. 
Clarke to take rank from 6th May 1924, 
vice De Carteret deceased, 

102h Regt. N. J. Major R. Short, Capt. 
W. Stokoe and Lieut. A. Wight, to take 
rank from Ist May 1624, in succession to 
Howell promoted ; Lieut, Col. J. S. Fra- 
ser, to take rank from 6th May 1824, 
vice Hall deceased. 

34th Regt. N. I. Major J. Mallandaine, 
Capt. E. E. Brace and Lieut. W. B. 
Brooshooit to take rank from 6th May 
1¢24, in succession to Kraser promoted. 

7th Regt. N. J. Lieut. B. Stapylton to 
take rank from 4th Dec. 1823, vice Mac- 
kinnon deceased. 

45th Rect, N. I. Major S. 8. Gummer, 
Capt. M. H. Davidson, and Lieut. L. B. 
Witford to take rank from $d March 
1624, vice Beckett deceased, 

MEDICAL ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 2\.—Surg. G. 
Mather to rank from 29th Jane 1820, 
vice Parrock retired; Surg. C. Simsom 
from 24th July 1420, vice Rich deceased ; 
Surg. J. Hastie from Ist Aug. 1820, to 
complete the Establishment; Surg. J. 
Irving, M. D. from Sth Nov. 1420, vice 
Briggs deceased ; Surg. W. E. E. Con- 
well, M.D. from llth Jan. 1621, vice 
Ingledew retired; Surg. D. Henderson 
from 18th May 1621, vice Cooke de- 
ceased; Surg. D. Provan from 20th 
June 1421, vice Patterson strack off ; 
Surg. H. Atkinson from 9th July 1421, 
vice Sutton deceased; Surg. J. Wyllie 
from 29th Nov. 1821, vice M‘Andrew 
deceased; Surg. A. Campbell, M. D. 
from 6th Dec. 1821, vice Currie retired ; 
Surg. G. Meikle from 6th Jan. 1422, vice 
Sherwood retired; Surg. J. 'T. Conran 
from $th Aug. 1822, vice Hastie deceas- 
ed; Surg. D. Donaldson from lth Aug. 
1422, in succession to Harris deceased ; 
Surg. J. Harwood from 23d Jan. 1623, 
vice Longdill retired; Surg. J. Smart, 
M. D. from 16th Aug. 1824, vice Mather 
deceased; Surg. J. White from 17th 
Sept. 1625, vice Dalton, deceased ; Surg. 
Sir 'T. Sevestre from Ist Jan. 1824, vice 
Goldie retired ; Surgeons R. Prince, J. 
Aitkin, W. Wilson, M. D., R. Neilson, 
Ist May 1424, to complete the Establish- 
ment; Surg. J. Cruickshank from 22d 
May 1624, vice Kelly deceased. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. George, Sept: 7.—Lieut. Col. 

Commandant J, Russell, C, B, 7th Regt, 
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L. C, to Enrope, on furlough ; Lieut. 
Brev. Capt. J. T. Webbe 19th Regt. N. 1. 
to Europe on sick certificate. 10th. 
Lieut. J. Black 34th Regt. N. L. to Eu 

rope on sick certificate. 14. Capt. J. N. 
Abdy of the Artillery to Europe on sick 
certificate, 


BOMBAY. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 4.—Lieut. E. 
Burgess, 2ith N. 1. to be Adj. vice Ou- 
tram, exchanged to 23d N. IL. date Ist 
Sept. 1624; Lieut. H. Dampier, 19th 
N. I. to be Interp. in Hindoostanee, and 
Quarterm. vice Westley transferred to 
20th N. I. date Ist Sept. 1824; Lieut. 
H. Dampier, 19th N. I. to be Interp. in 
Hindoostanee, and Quarterm. vice West- 
ley transferred to 20th N. I. date Ist 
Sept. 1824; Lieut. J. W. Gordon, 7th 
N. I. Adj. of Ist extra batt. removed and 
epee Adj. to 2d extra batt. vice 
Watts appointed Quarterm. of Ist Europ. 
Regt. date Ist Sept. 1424; Lieut. J. Faw- 
cett, 5th N, I. to be Adj. to Ist extra 
batt. vice Gordon removed to 2d ditto, 
date Ist Sept. 1824. 13. Lieut. Law to be 
Staff officer to a detachment of Bombay 
Art. now at Rangoon ; Lieut. G. Le Grand 
Jacob, 2d N. 1. to be Interp. in Hindoos- 
tanee, and Quarterm. vice Teasdale, ex- 
changed into Ist. N. I. 15. Capt. J. 
Little, 2d Europ. Regt. to be Superin- 
tending Officer of Cadets, vice Room 
preeens, date 10th Sept. 1824. 16. 
sicut. G. Brown, 7th N. I. to act as Int. 
and Quarterm. to 8th N. L. until relieved 
by officer appointed to situation. 20. 
Lieut. G. M‘lutosh to be Interp. in Hin- 
doostanee and Mahratta, and Quarterm. 
to Marine batt. 21. Lieut. Foster, of 
Engineers, to be an Assist. of Ist class to 
survey department in Deccan. 23. Capt. 
J. Livingston to be Bar. Mast. at Presi- 
dency, vice Morison resigned, date 23d 
Sept. 1624; Lieut. Col. Willis to be 
President of Standing Committee of Sur- 
vey, date 23d Sept, 1424, 
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MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 4—Mr W 
Troop, admitted an Assist. Surg. 4. 
Surg. Purnell recalled from Southern 
Concan, his services being required in 
Mil. Dep.; Assist. Surg. Shaw to succeed 
Mr. Purnell as Civil Surg. in Southern 
Concan ; Surg. Smytton to succeed Mr. 
Shaw as Vaccinator at Presidency ; 
Surg. R. Wallace to succeed Surg. Ogil- 
vy, as Civil Surg. at the Presidency. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 4.—Messrs. T. 
B. Hamilton, J. Penney, and G. W. Mo- 
ney admitted Cadets of Cavalry, and pro- 
moted to Cornets; Messrs. H. H. Do- 
horty, A. Shepheard, and W. Thatcher 
admitted Cadets of Infantry, and pro- 
moted to Ensigns. 

15th Regt N. 1. Capt. F. M‘Cy. Iredell 
to take rank vice Collis, date 12th Feb. 
1424; Lient. H. C. Holland to be Capt. 
date Ist May 1424; Ens. T. Mitchell to 
be Lieut. vice Iredell promoted, date 12th 
Feb, 1424. 

Sept. 20.—Mr. R. E. Phillips admitted 
a Cadet and promoted to Ensign. 

REMOVALS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 6.—Lieut. J. R. 
S. Fenwick, Ist Gr. Regt. N. I. having beeu 
found guilty of murder in Supreme Court 
of Judicature at this Presidency (though 
judgment has been suspended), the name 
of that officer is directed to be struck out 
of List of Army from @th Sept. 1624. 

MARINE PROMOTIONS, 

Sépt. 6.—Midshipman G. Laughton to 
be Lieut. vice Goreham deceased, date 
Wth July 1424. 18. Junior Capt. T. 
‘Tanner to be Commodore at Surat, in 
succession to Capt. Blast. 


CEYLON. 
APPOINTMENT. 

Aug, 27.—The Rev. J. 8S. N. Glennie 
to perform duties of Archdeaconry of 
Colombo, now vacant by death of the 
Hon, and Venerable T. J.'Twisleton, D.D,. 
late Archdeacon of Colombo, till a sue- 
cessor be duly instituted to the same, 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA, 


[From the London Gazettes.) 
BENGAL. 


14th Foot. To be Lients. without pur- 
chase—Ens. J. R. Smith, vice Kirkman, 
deceased, dated 23th March, 1824; Ens. 
R.R. Naylor, vice Crawford, deceased, 
dated 2ist March 1824. ‘To be Ensigns— 
I. Capadosi, Gent. vice Smith, dated 
20th March 1424; and R. Budd, Gent. 
vice Naylor, dated 21st March 1824. 

Lieut. A. Stewart from half-pay Rifle 
Brigade to be Lieut. vice Tinling, ap- 
pointed to @4th Foot, dated 3d March. 

38th Foot. Lieut. E. Hopper to be 
Capt. without purchase, dated 16th Feb. 
1425; Ens, J. Campbell, Lieut, C, Mudie, 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 5, 





from half-pay 22th Foot, and Ensign R. 
Mends, from #7th Foot, to be Ensigns 
without purchase, dated 10th Feb. 1625. 
R. Deane, Gent. to be Ensign without 
purchase, vice Campbell, dated L0th Feb. 
1425. 
4lst Foot. Lieut. B. N. Bluett to be 
Capt. without purchase, dated 10th Feb. 
1#25; Ensigns J. G. Bedingfield and J. 
Douglas, from #!Ist Foot, and Ens. E. S. 
Spencer, from 73d Foot, to be Lieuts. 
without purchase, dated 10th Feb. W. 
Evans, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Beding- 
field, dated 10th Feb. 1625. 

87th Foot. Lieut. J. Moore to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Clifford, deceased, 
dated Ang. 1824; Ens. R. R. Harris, to 
L 
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be Lieut. vice Moore, dated 18th Aug. 
1824 ; R. Loveday, Gent. to be Ensign, 

vice Harris, dated 18th Aug. 1824; D. 
Herbert, Gent, to be Ensign without 
urchase, vice Mends, promoted in 38th 
‘oot, dated 10th Feb, 1825. 


MADRAS, 


lst Foot. Gent. Cadet C. Curtis, from 
Royal Military College, to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice Williamson, ap- 
pointed to 73d Foot, dated 10th Feb. 
1825. To be Lieutenants—Ens. H. C. 
Fraser, from 3#th Foot, by purchase, 
vice Stoyte, promoted, dated 23d Feb, 
1825; Ens, J. M‘Gregor, without pur- 
chase, vice Suter, deceased, dated 10th 
March 1¢25.—To be Ens. without pur- 
chase, R. G. Hill, Gent. vice M‘Gregor, 
dated 10th March 1825. 

4¢th Foot. Lieut. T. Brotheridge, to 
be Capt. without purchase, dated 10th 
Feb. 1625; Lieut. R. Vincent, from 89th 
Foot, Ens. J.T. Hall, from 18th Foot, 
and Ens. E. C. Smith, from 99th Foot, 
to be Lieuts. without purchase, dated 
10th Feb. 1825. 

69th Foot. Ens. J. W. Harris, from 
6ith Foot, to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Vincent, appointed to 46th 
Foot, dated 10th Feb, 1625. 

30th Foot. Lieut. W. Baxter from 
half-pay 22d Regt. to be Lieut. vice 


Rumiey, who exchanges, dated 3d March 
825 


69th Foot. A.C. Anderson, Gent. to 
be Ens. without purchase, vice Penn, 
prometr’ 2d Lieut. J. W. Bennett, to 
ve Ensign from half-pay of 3d Ceylon 
Regt. dated 3d March 1825. 


BOMBAY. 

4th Light Dragoons. C. Villiers, Gent. 
to be Cornet, by purchase vice Somer- 
ville, appointed to 2d Dragoons, dated 
25th Feb. 1625; I. Timm, Gent. to be 
Veterinary Surg. vice Burd, deceased, 
dated 17th Feb. 1825. 

20th Foot. Lieut. D. Compbell, from 
79th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Butler, who 
exchanges, dated 3d March 1825 ; Ensign 
J. Petts, to be Lieut. by purchase vice 
Keppel, promoted in Bombay Foot, dated 
17th Feb. 1625; J. Taylor, Gent. to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Petts, dated 17th 
‘eb. 1825. 


CAPE. 


6th Foot. Lieut. H. S. Larpin, from 
half-pay, 24th Light Dragoons, to be 
Lieut. vice T. N. Clarke, who exchanges, 
dated 19th Feb. 1825. 

Cape Corps. J. N. Reishton, Gent. to 
be Ens. without purchase, vice Fraser, 
ees in 44th Foot, dated 10th Feb. 

yay 
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ISLE OF FRANCE. 
82d Foot. Lieut. T. Hadwin, from 34th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Harford, who ex- 
changes, dated 10th Feb. 1625. 


ROYAL EAST INDIA VOLUNTEERS, 


Lieut. R. Smith to be Capt. vice Med- 
ley, who resigns, dated 23d Feb. 1425; 
Ensign C. Hebord, vice Smith, W. 
Heathcote, vice Keith, who resigns, J. 
Brown, vice Fletcher, tobe Lieuts. ; J.D. 
Retheidon, gent. vice Hebord, R. Cod- 
rington, vice Heathcote, W. W. White 
vice Brown, and G. Cox, vice Powell, t 
to be Ensigns, dated 23d Feb. 1825. 

BREVET. 

The undermentioned Cadets of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service are 
to have temporary rank as Second Lieu- 
tenants, during the period of their being 
ylaced under the command of Lieut. Col. 
Paley, of the Royal Engineers, at Chat- 
ham, for instruction in the art of sapping 
and mining : 

Gentlemen Cadets, C. W. Willis, W. B. 
Goodfellow, W. H. Atkinson, W. Scott, 
dated 10th Feb. 1825. 


[From the Indian Gazettes.] 
MILITARY AP£OINTMENTS. 


Fort William, Oct. 14.—Col. J. Dune 
kin, C.B. of H.M. 44th Regt. to be a Bri- 
gadier-General; Col. N. M‘Keller, C.B. 
of H.M. Ist, or Royals, to be ditto; and 
Col. W. Cotton, of H.M. 47th, tobe ditto, 
20. Capt. F. Champagne, H.M. 20th Foot, 
to be Military Secretary to His Excellen- 
cy the Commander-in-Chief, yice Mar- 
lay; Lieut. C. A. Wrottesly, 16th Lancers, 
to be Aid-de-Camp on His Excellency’s 
Personal Staff, vice Champagne. 28, 
Col. W. M‘Bean, of H.M. 54th Regt. 
Foot, is re-appointed, from 25th Aug. 
last, a Brigadier-General with the army 
serving in the dominions of the King of 
Ava. Nov. 11. Capt. W. Fendall, H.M. 
4 Regt. Light Dragoons, to be an Aid-de- 
Camp on fis Lordship’s Personal Staff, 
vice Cook, deceased, dated 9th Oct. 1824. 


PROMOTIONS, 


Head Quarters, Cacutta, Oct.5.—14th 
Foot. Lieut. H. Mansell, to be Capt. by 
Brevet, dated 28th Sept. 1824. 

38th Foot. Lieut. A. Campbell, to be 
Capt. by Brevet,dated 14th Dec.'1624. 

4th Foot. Brevet Lieut.Col. J. Camp- 
bell, from half-pay, Royal West India 
Rangers, to be Major, vice C. Gardiner, 
dated 6th May, 1824. 

38th Foot. Lieut. J. Matthews, to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Read, de- 
ceased, dated 23d Oct. 1823 ; Lieut. M. 
Semple, from 2¢th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice Willshire, dated 24th Oct. ; Ensign 
H, Grimes, to be Lieut, vice Matthews, 
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and E. Bagot, Gent. to be Ensign, vice 
Grimes, dated 23d Oct. 1823. 

44th Foot. Brigade Major A. Brugh 
to be Major without purchase, vice Nixon, 
deceased, dated 7th Noy. 1623; Lieut. J. 
Connor to be Captain without pureliase ; 
Ensign W. Ogilvy to be Lieut. without 
purchase ; Second Lieut. R. B. M‘Crea, 
trom Ceylon Regt. to be Ensign, vice 
Browne, dated 28th April, 1824; Gent. 
Cadet J. D. De Wend, from Military 
College, to be Ensign, vice Ogilvy; En- 
sign W.C. Langmead, from 76th Foot, to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Wood, 
dated 25th April, 1824. 

46th Foot. Ensign W. N. Hutchinson 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Law, 
dated 25th Oct. 1823; G. Woodburn, 
gent. to be Ensign, vice Hutchinson, 
dated 29th April, 1824. 

59th Foot. Lieut. N. Chadwick to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Clutterbuck, who 
retires, dated 29th April 1824; Ensign 
C. Coote to be Lieut. by purchase, ditto ; 
D. J. N. Barron, gent. to be Ensign by 
purchase, ditto. 

Oct. 30.—His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India is pleased to 
make the following promotions, until 
His Majesty’s pleasure shall be known : 

Lieut. E. Hopper to be Capt. of a Com- 
san esa snes ig arm Brigade Ma- 
jor Forster, deceased, dated 1th Sept. 
1624; Ensign F. Tudor to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Hopper, promoted, 
dated 18th Sept. 1624. 

4ist Foot. Capt. E. B. Stehelin to be 
Major without purchase, vice Hill, de- 
ceased, dated 19th Aug. 1824; Lieut. A. 
M‘Intyre to be Capt. of a Company with- 
out purchase, vice Stehelin, promoted, 
dated 19th Aug. 1824; Lieut. A. H. Mac- 
lean to be Capt. of a Company without 
—-; vice M‘Leod, deceased, dated 

7th Aug. 1824; Ensign L. Tallon to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice M‘Intyre, 
romoted, dated lyth Aug. 1824; Ensign 

. A. O'Neill to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Maclean, promoted, dated 
27th Aug. 1824; Ensign G. R. Read to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Hume, de- 
ceased, dated 10th Sept. 1624; J. Smith, 
gent. to be Ensign without purchase, 
vice Tallon, promoted, dated 19th Aug. 
1824 ; J. Boyce, gent. to be Ensign with- 
out pene vice O'Neill, promoted, 
dated 27th Aug. 1824; — Stedhart, gent. 
to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
Read, promoted, dated 10th Sept. 1624. 

54th Foot. Lieut. R. Woodgate, to be 
Capt. of a Company, without purchase, 
vice Black deceased, 27th Sept. 1824; 
Eusign H. W. Harris, to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Woodgate promoted, 
27th Sept. 1624. 

69th Foot. Lieut. W. Bell, to be Capt. 
of a Company without purchase, vice 
Coates deceased, 21st Sept. 1624; Ensign 
J. Currie, to be Lieut, without purchase, 


vice Taylor deceased, 3lst Aug. 1824; 
Ensign J. M. MacLean, to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Bell promoted, 
2ist Sept. 1624; J. Gray, Gent. to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice Currie 
promoted, 31st Aug. 1624. 


MEMORANDUM. 


4lst Foot. The promotions of Lieut. 
M‘intyre to be Captain, Ensign Tallon 
to be Lient., and John Smith, Gent. to 
be Ensign, in succession to Macleod de- 
ceased, as stated in General Orders of 
the 22d Sept. last, are cancelled. 


EXCHANGES. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta. 

Oct. 12,.—4th Light Dragoons, Major 
G. Brown from ¢th Light Dragoons to 
be Major, vice Onslow who retires upon 
half-pay 42d Foot, receiving difference, 
dated 13th May 1824.—16th Light Dra- 
goon, Cornet W. Penn from 17th Light 
Jragoons, vice Brett who retires on 
half-pay 24th Light Dragoons, dated 
24th April 1824.—20th Foot, Capt. R. 
Swinton from 17th Foot to be Captain, 
vice Rotton who exchanges, dated 29th 
April 1824.—Lieut. M. Day from half- 
pay Loyal West India Regt. to be Lieut., 
vice Warren, whose appointment has not 
taken place, dated 22d April 1824. 


FURLOUGHS, 


Head Quarters, Caleutta. 

Aug. 23.—Lieut. Col. Clifford, 89th 
Foot, to Europe for health. 30. Lieut. 
Thompson, 30th Foot, ditto ; Capt. Cup- 
paxe, 46th Foot, ditto; Capt. Coates, 
9th Foot, for health; Major Brugh, 
44th Foot, for health; Lieut. Tolfrey, 
&7th Foot, for health. Oct. 11. Ens. G. 
Johnson, H.M. 59th Reg. to Calcutta, on 
sick certificate, from thence to make ap- 
plication for leave of absence to Europe, 
should his health require it. 13. Capt. 
Milne, llth Light Dragoons, for two 
years to Europe, on sick certificate. 
18. Lieut. Harding, 89th foot, to Europe, 
for two years, on account of health ; 
Ensign Gordon, ditto, ditto, for one 
year, for retiring on half pay; Lieut. 
Fraser, 47th Foot, to Europe, tor two 
years, on account of health. Nov. 2. 
Brev. Lieut. Col. Major Belli, of 16th 
Lancers, to Calcutta, on sick certificate, 
for 3} mouths, on the expiration of which 
term, should the state of his health re- 
quire it, he is to make application for 
leave to proceed to sea, or eventually to 
Europe, for recovery. 10. Capt. Ellis, 
16th Lancers, to Europe, for two years, 
on urgent private affairs. 

13th Drug. Brev.-Maj. Thornton, from 
date of embarkation, for 2 years, to Eu- 
rope, on urgent private affairs. 

3th Lt. Inf Lieut. Meredith, from 
date of embarkation, for 2 years, to Eu- 
rope, for the benefit of his health, 
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59th Ft. Lieut. Kelly, from the date of 
embarkation, for 2 years, to Europe, for 
the benefit of his health. 

89th Foot—Lieut. Moore, from date of 
embarkation, for two years to Europe, 
for the benefit of his health. 

Capt. Enderby, of His Majesty’s 16th 
Lancers, has. permission to repair to 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Calcutta on sick certificate, and to be 
absent on that account for 3} months. 
On or before the expiration of which, 
should the state of his health require it, 
and be certified accordingly by the Medi- 
cal Board, he is to make application for 
leave to proceed to sea for the recovery 
of his health. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 

Births —Aug. 4th, At Kurnaul,the lady 
of Capt. J. Barclay, 4th Light Cavalry, of 
a son.—l4th. Mrs. C. Wiltshire, of a 
daughter.—l7th. Mrs. A. M. Inglis, of a 
daughter—At Suagor, the lady of A. 
Garden, Esq., of a son.—19th. At Bareil- 
ly, the lady of W. F. Dick, Esq., civil 
service, of a son.—At Hameerpeor, Bun- 
delkhund, the lady of M. Ainslie, Esq., 
civil service, of a son.—22d. Mrs. John 
D’Rozario, of a sou.—The lady of Capt. 
Robeits, superintendent of buildings, 
Western Prov., ef a daughter.—24th. At 
Chowringhee, Mrs. Nayss, of a daughter. 
—25th. At Suagor, the wife of Conductor 
A, Facy, of a daughter.—27th, Mrs. C. 
Waller, of a son.—29th. -Mrs. W. Ox- 
borough, of a daughter.—30th. Mrs. R. 
Williams, of a son.—3l1st. Mrs, A. Flem- 
ing, of a daughter.—Sept. Ist. The lady 
of Il. G. Vibart, Esq., civil service of a 
son.—Sept. Ist. At Dum Dum, the lady 
of Dr. B. W. Macleod, of a son.—3d, The 
lady of Lieut. Houghton, H. C. Marine, 
of a daughter.—6th. The lady of Mr. 'T. 
Marriott, ofa daughter ; at Chowringhee, 
the lady of J. M. Seppings, Esq., of a 
son.—éth. At Serampore, Mrs. T. St. J. 
Byrne, of a son.—9th. At Dacca, the lady 
of Lane Magniac, Esq., civil service, of a 
daughter. —10th. At Ramnagur, near 
Coolbariah, the lady of I. H. Savi, Esq., of 
ason; Mrs. 8S. P. Singer, of a still-born 
child.—12th. At Barrackpore, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. D’Aguilar, of a son—l5th. 
The wife of Mr. D. Burnett, of a daugh- 
ter; Mrs. L. F. Pereira, of a daughter.— 
19th. At Ahmedabad, the lady of J. Wil- 
liams, Esq., C.S. of a daughter.—23d. At 
Secundrabad, the lady of Lieut. H. R. Kir- 
by, 4th Regt. N. L. ofa daughter.—2é¢th. 
At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. W. 
M‘Leod, 35th Re t. of a daughter.—Oct. 
12th. Mrs. W. Walter, of a daughter; 
At Jubulpore, the wife of Lieut. M. Ni- 
colson, of a daughter; at Poonamallee, 
the lady of W. R. Smith, Esq., Medical 
Establishment, of a son.—13th. At Chit- 
toor, the lady of R. Gibbon, Esq., of a 
daughter.—\5th. ‘The lady of W. P. R. 
Sheddon, Esq., of a daughter.—l7th. At 
Calcutta, Mrs. G. Johnson, of a daughter. 
—Iéth. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. J. 

peuric: l4th N. |. of a daughter; the 

y of N, Paliologus, Esq., of a son— 


20th. At Benares, the lady of Capt. S. 
Watson, 55th Regt. N. |. of a son.—2Ist. 
At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. D. Kitchen- 
er, of the Fyzell Kurrem, of ason ; at 
Husseerabad, the lady of Dr. Welehman, 
of a son.—29th, At Serampore, Mrs. D. 
Rodrigues, of a sou.—Nov. Ist. At Arrah, 
the lady of Lieut. Col. Com. Baldcock, of 
ason.—2d, At Banleah, Mrs, C, Parkin- 
son, of ason.—5th. At Midnapore, the 
lady of J. H. Doyley, Esq. of C. 8. of a 
son.—7th. At Calcutta, the lady of R. W. 
Poe, Esq., of a son; the lady of “ant. 
Swimhoe, 2d Grenadier Batt., of a daugh- 
ter; Mrs. Sevestre, of a sou; in Fort 
William, the lady of Capt. Chesney, Ben- 
gal Artillery, of ason.—l0th. At Chow- 
ringhee, the lady of Lieut. Col. Tombs, 
3d_ Regt. Cavalry, of ason.—tilth. At 
Calcutta, Mrs. J. Sutherland, of a 
daughter.—13th. At Serampore, Mrs. J. 
C, Fink, of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Aug. 30th. At Allahabad, 
A. W. Begbie, Esq., civil service, to Mar- 
garet Anna, daughter of the late James 
Grant, Esq., formerly of the same service. 
—Oct. 9th. Mr. A. D’Souza, to Miss C, 
D’Rozario.—15th. At Barrack pore, Lieut, 
W. Glasgow, son of the late Lieut. Gen. 
Glasgow, to Amelia, second daughter of 
the late R. Campbell, Esq., of Calcutta, 
—18th. At Calcutta, H. 8S. Pennington, 
Ksq., to Miss C. A. Lyons.—I9th. At 
Calcutta, W. Thacker, Esq., to Miss M. 
Edwards; at the Cathedral, ‘T’. Palmer, 
Esq., to Miss J. H. Adams.—20th. At 
Allahabad, Lieut. E. Winter, 4ist Regt. 
N. I., to Fanny, second daughter of Capt. 
B. Wilkinson, of H. M. service.—23d. At 
Barrackpore, Capt. A. F. Richmond, 23d 
Regt. N. I. to Miss A. F. Cumberlege, 
eldest daughter of late Col. Cumberlege, 
of Beaogal Establishment.—25th. At 
Calcutta, Lieut. J. C. Whiteford, 65th 
Regt. to Jane, third danghter of the Rey. 
J. H. Rice, L. L.D. 3 J. F. Hara, Esq., 
to Miss M. R. Grimwood.—Nov. Ist. At 
Lucknow, M. Ricketts, Esq. to Mrs. C, 
KE. Ravenscroft.—9th. At Caleutta, Rev. 
L. B. E. Schmed, to Miss M. Jackson; 
at Cawnpore, Mr, W. Polhill, to Miss S. 
P. Remball. 

Deaths.—Aug. 12th. At Chanderna- 
gore, Mr. i’. J. Williams, aged 63.—1L3th. 
At Ahmednuggar, Eldred, infant son of 
Capt, H, Pottinger.—17th, At Bankipore, 
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Robert Edward, youngest son of Mr. J. 
Bell, aged eight months.—20th. At Meer- 
ut Lieut. J. Liston, H. M. lith foot.— 
2ist. Mr. ‘I’. Browne, Mirzapore printing 
establishment, aged 32.—23d. James 
Sheriff, son of Mr. J. Urquhart, aged 
five years; at Rungpore, Capt. J. Vyse, 
57th N. I.; at Gurrawarrah, Lieut. 'T. 
Goldney, Ist N. 1.; Harapet Arathoon, 
Esq., an Armenian merchant, aged 58.— 
24th. Mr. L. Verdoncel, aged 44.—26th. 
On the river, by the upsetting of abvat, 
Capt. Head, of the H. C.’s ship Canning. 
—350th, At mr ge Norman, infant 
son, of Capt. A. M‘Leod, commanding 
Rungpore L. I.—3ist. At Serampore, 
Charles William, eldest son of Mr. J. 
Cashman.—Sept. Ist. Miss A. N. Chal- 
craft, aged 21 ; the wife of Mr. Huggins, 
of Seebpore.—2d. Eliza, infant daughter 
of Mr. John Peterson; at Dum Dum, 
Sophia Russell, infant daughter of Capt. 
Pereira, of artillery; Mr. A. Salter, late 
shipwright, aged 27.—3d. At Chowring- 
hee, Andrew Young, infant son of Lieut 
Col. H. Faithful; Mr. W. Griggs, stew- 
ard in the General Hospital.—6th. Agues, 
infant daughter of J. C. Burton, Esq., 
13th. Mrs. Anna Williams, wife of Mr. 
R. Williams, aged 22.—Oct. 7. At Kur- 
naul, Lieut. Colonel Clark, 7th Light 
Cavalry.—11th. Mr. R. Wailace, 2d Ofli- 
cer of the ship Hindostan ; Mr. Patterson, 
Surgeon of Ship Henry Porcher ; Major 
A. Owen, 29th Regt. N. L—17th. At Cal- 
cutta,the infant son of Mr.G.R.Gardener. 
—1l8th. At Coel, E. Harding, Esq., H. C. 
C. S.—26th. At Calcutta, Mr. T. Lock- 
wood, Assistant Surveyor-General’s Of- 
ficer ; at Jessore, Mr. J. De Silva, Seur. ; 
at Chunar, G. W. M. Gore, Lieut. 52d 
Regt. N. 1 —30th. At Chittagong, Mr.C. 
Da Burros.—Nov. Ist. At Hazareebaugh, 
Serjeant Major C. Wagstaffe.—4th. Mrs. 
J. D'Rozario.—dth. Isabella, second 
daughter of late Capt. J. Wilkie, 49th 
N. 1.—6th. At Calcutta, J. Dowling, Esq ; 
at Secrole, Major Gen. R. B. Gregory, 
Col, 3d Regt. N. L—#th. At Fort William, 
Mrs. Mary Sheen ; ‘at Allipore, Mr. R. 
Beaby,Head Clerk in the Board of Super- 
intendence Otfice.—10th. At Calcutta, 
Robert, infant son of J. Payne, Junr.--- 
13th, At Chandernagore, Miss M. Bru- 


net. 
MADRAS, 

Births.—Sept. 25th. At Wallajahbad, 
the lady of Lieut. Col. Brodie, of a son.--- 
2eth. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. 
W. M‘Leod, 35th Rent. of a daughter.--- 
Oct. Ist. At St. Thome, Mrs. A. Wil- 
liamson, of twin daughters.---3d. The 
lady of Lieut. W. Cotton, 10th Regt. N. L. 
of a daughter.---9th. At Arungabad, the 
lady of Capt. G. Tomkins, 10th Regt. 
Bengal, N. I. of a daughter.-- 15th. At 
Trichinopoly, the lady of J. Bird, Esq., 
of a son.---18th. At Madras, the lady of 
P. Raket, Esq., Secretary to the Nether- 
land Chief, of a still-born son ; at Vepery 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 



























































Mrs. M. Fitzgerald, of a son; at Madras, 
the lady of Lieut. Col. Com. Wahab, 
of a daughter.---19th. At Madras, the 
lady of E. R. M‘Donell, Esq., C. S., of a 
son.---2Iist. At St. Thomas’ Mount, the 
lady of P. Pulham, Esq., Madras Medi- 
cal Establishment, of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Oct. 4th. At Madras, Mr. 
A. T. Jones, to Amelia Maria, youngest 
daughter of J. Martin, Esq., of the Mar- 
ine Yard; Mr. W. Grant, to Miss Biles. 
---Gth. At Darwar, Lieut. S.W. Prescott, 
5th Regt. {Mad. N.1, to Sarah Georgi- 
na, eldest daughter of the late Lieut. Col, 
N. M. Smyth. 

Deaths.—Sept. 17th. At the Presiden- 
cy, C. Fullerton, Esq., late Judge of 
Chingleput.---22d. At the Presidency, 
lady Franklin, relict of late Hon. Justice 
Franklin.----24th. At the Presidency, 
Lieut. P. Brady.---26th. At Chindadre- 
pettah, Mr. J. H. Heal.---29th. At Ma- 
dras, the lady of Lieut. Gen. Bowser, 
Commanding the Mysore Division of the 
Madras Army.---Oct. 7th. At Madras, 
G. A. Rutter, eldest son of W. Rutter, 
Ksq.---10th. At Madras, J. Harwood, 
Esq., Surgeon to Sth Regt. L. C.---13th. 
At Royapooran, Mr, J. Thornhill; at 
Madras, H. De Fries, eldest son of L. De 
Fries, Esq.---ld4th, At St. Thome, Capt. 
D. Ogilvie, 2d. Regt. Madras, N. I. -- 
Lith. At 'Trichinopoly, John Frederic, 
son of Mr. W. Stapleton.- -25th. At 
Madras, Mr. J. B. Baptist. 


BOMBAY. 

Births.—Sept. 12. At Kaira, the lady 
of Capt. R. Burrowes, H.M. 4th Light 
Dragoons, of a son.—Oct. Ist. At 
Bombay, the lady of L. Hathway, Esq. 
Garrisou Surgeon of Tanuah, of ason.— 
At Surat, the lady of E. Grant, Esq. 
Civil Service, of a son.—l2th. At Bom- 
bay, the lady of Richard Woodhouse, 
Esq. of a son.—At Colabah, the lady of 
Major Barr, of a son.— 20th. At Bombay, 
Mrs. Briggs, ofa son.—2Ist. At Bombay, 
the lady of J. Farish, Esq. Civil Service, 
of a son.—24th. At Seroor, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col.Pierce, of the Horse Artillery, 
of a son.— 26th. At Bombay, the wife of 
Conductor J. Kilkemy, of a son,—28th, 
At Bombay, the lady of Capt. Black, 
Assistant Quarter-Master-General, of a 
son. 

Marriages.—September 6th. At Kaira 
Church, Dr. Cockerill, Horse Artillery, 
to Theresa, second daughter of Francis 
Daly, Esq. Ballylee Castie, Galway, and 
sister to Capt. Daily, H. M. 4th Light 
Dragoons.— 8th. At Kaira, Lieut. Chas. 
Lucas, Horse Brigade, to Miss Eleanor 
Greene, daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. 
T. Greene, Bengal Artillery.—2Ist. At 
St. Thomas’s Church, Capt. Geo. Bolton, 
H.M. 20th Regt., to Mary, only daughter 
of the late Johu Vye, Esq. of Ilfracomb, 
Devonshire.—27th. At Bombay, at the 
Roman Catholic Church in the Fort, by 
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the Right Rev. Don. F. Pedro de Alean- 
tra, three daughters of Sir R. de Faria, to 
his three relations and partners in his 
mercantile establishment. Ritta Maria, 
the eldest, to Mr. F. A. de Carvilho, 
Anna Apolonia, the second, to Mr. L. 
F. da Silva, and Rozaura Ditoza, the 
third, to Mr. J. M. Pinto.— Oct. 9th. 
Capt. Soppitt, 18th Regt. to Caroline, 
daughter of L. Phillips, Esq. of Mon- 
tague-place, Cheltenham.—Il4th. At 
Bombay, Mr. W. Benton, to Miss Long- 
don.—26th. At Pombay, Mr. Nelson, 
Garrison Sergeant-Major, to Elizabeth 
Cullen. 

Deaths.—Sept. 12. Geo. Taylor, Esq. 
Assist.-Surgeon, Madras Establishment, 
aged 25.—17th. George Michael, infant 
son of Mr. George Phillips.—24th. Mr 
Charles Mitchell, aged 39.—Oct. 25th. 
At Bombay, James Evans, infant son of 
Major Gray, Ist Regt. N. 1. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Births.—March 7. At Blackheath, the 

lady of Capt. Beadle, of a son. 
Marriages.— Feb. 22. J. R. Watts, 
ay Hon. East India Company’s Service, 
to Mary Ann, only daughter of J. Grice, 
Esq. of Rotherhithe.—24. At Colchester, 
Rev. J. Whiting, Chaplain to Hon. East 
India Comp., to Susan, daughter of the 
late Mr. C. White of Colchester; W. K. 
Hay, Esq., Hon, East India Company’s 


Commercial Intelligence. 


Service, to Catherine, youngest daughter 
of the late Capt. S. Nowell.—March 3. 
At St. Clement Danes, T. Hennah, Esq., 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, to 
Jemima Hayes, youngest daughter of the 
late T. Edgley, Esq., of Essex Wharf, 
Strand. 

Deaths. — Feb. 25. At Bath, J. J. 
Francklin, eldest son of the iate Capt. 
J.R. Francklin, Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service —March |. At Southamp- 
ton, Mrs. Baird, daughter of the late 
T. Dickson, Esq., of Barstow Park, Sur- 
rey, and grand daughter of the late Sir 
W. Baird, Bart., R. N.—@. At Chelten- 
ham, Capt. R. Boon, Commander of the 
Lady Nugent.—9. The Rey. J. Saffery, 
Baptist Minister at Salisbury. — 12. 
Mary, widow of Lieut. S. Kuisse, of St. 
Helena Establishment. — In Chester 
Place, Lambeth, on the l4th of March, 
sincerely regretted by a numerous circle 
of friends ; John Swiney, Esq., aged 75, 
one of the oldest officers of his Majesty’s 
Customs, having been collector at Sa- 
vannah le Mer, in the island of Jamaica, 
upwards of 45 years ago. He was the 
father of John Swiney, Esq., M:D., Gar- 
rison Surgeon of Fort William, Calcutta; 
of Lieut. Colonel George Swiney, of the 
Bengal Artillery, principal Commissary 
of Ordnance; and of Lieut. Sidney 
Swiney, of the Bengal Infantry. 





COMMERCIAL 


INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA. 


Catcutta, Nov. 4.—The Company have advertised for tenders for Indigo, and 


the price has again risen to 320 Rs. 


The sales have been chiefly confined to 


small parcels of Jessore, which bears a quotation of 300 Rs. per maund, for the 
extreme price. Many foreign purchasers have been in the market. The crop 


will prove to be full 95,000 maunds. 


Cotron.—This continues in fair inquiry at steady prices, and the market bare 


of the finest qualities. 
GRAIN is in immediate demand, 


Pirce-Goops.—The market much depressed, and demand limited. 
SALTPETRE.—The inquiry for this has impoved since our last, and prices rate 


higher. 


SUGAR continues in good request: the fine qualities chiefly wanted, China 


produce generally scarce and advancing. 


_ Mertats.—Iron of every description on the decline. Tutenague and Spelter 
in limited demand, but no alteration to notice in the prices: stock heavy. 
Block Tin in active inquiry, and Tin Plates in moderate demand. Copper on the 


decline ; Lead rather advancing. 


European Goops.—Anchors only saleable singly; and heavy, with iron 


stocks, principally inquired after. 


rally dull. 


inciy Beer rather on the decline, and in limited de- 
mand. Birmingham Hardware generally on the advance. 


Paint and Oil gene- 


FREIGHT To Lonpon may still be quoted at 5/. to 71. per ton. 


Nov. 6.—You will have heard of the scarcity which has so generally pre- 
vailed throughout India, That ill-fated colony, the Isle of France, is now suffer- 
ing under it, and ships are wanted to take rice down. The Lord Amherst and 
Cornwall are taken by the Government at the enormous price of five rupees per 
bag. Rice is consequently at too great a price to ship for an English market. 
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Report says, the Burmese have emissaries in various parts of Hindostan, poison- 
ing the minds of the troops with an idea that the inhabitants of Burmal possess 
some powers of magic, which can be destructively employed against their enemies. 

Nov. 15.—The quantity of dead weight for shipment to Europe is so great, that 
we rather incline to an improvement. Finer qualities of sugar and saltpetre 
have claimed some notice, but at no improvement in price. By the amouuts of 
imports of Spelter, it will be seen that those of 1824 was three times that of 
1823, and the stock in the hands of the holders is more than two years con- 
sumption. 

Late letters from Bombay state, that the crop of Cotton on the western 
side of India had entirely failed ; so that the market would be entirely destitute 
of the usual supplies from Bhowanagur and Cutch, while at Surat and Broach, 
only half the usual quantity, or about 25,000 bales, were expected to be pro- 
duced; and this entirely owing to the fortunate falling of some of the 
latter rains. 

Late latters from China state, that new Malwa Opium had been selling there at 
780 dollars per chest, but had declined to 660; but the consumption appeared 
to keep pace with the shipments. Calculations, from the lst of December to 
the 3lst of March, made a monthly consumption of 575 chests. Good Cotton 
was rs.13 Sas., and middling from rs.12 Sas, to rs.12 9as., the retailers complain- 
ing that there were few purchasers at those prices. The article was not on the 
rise, notwithstanding the kuowledge of the small quantity likely to arrive. We 
are informed by these letters, that some failure had taken place in the rice crops 
of many of the provinces ; that a scarcity of that necessary article was, in conse- 
quence apprehended by the Government. This had induced an edict by the 
Emperor, declaring that all ships importing cargoes of Rice, of 4,530 piculs, or 
upwards, into Canton, shall be exempted from the payment of all duties and 
port charges, of whatsoever description they may be. 





INDIAN SECURITIES. 


Carcutra, Nov. 18, 1624, 
diaies of Premium. 
Rs. As. Rs. As, 
Bemitinhle Loatic..cccscosecccscevccessesece oe 8 tO am © 
Tit, TIERED « ce censseh oceemesententeneas.. a € os Oe 
DOME BUSSE. occcnccctccecapeceeniacuvaneen O82 @ x aEEe 


Bank of Bengal Rates, Per Cent, 


Discount on Government Bills .....ceeeeeeeetererseeeereeeeeeeeed 
Do. on Private Bills ...ceeeeseeeeeseceeeseneeneeeeesereeeseeseD 
Interest on Loans on Deposit, open date .....cecceeerereeeeceeee 4d 8 


Pin. © MeMENS COTUUEN, 5 pac ckene's ceccnceseetecequciicvecescessan® & 


Rates of Exchange. 


Buy. , Sell. 
ls, 103d. to Is. 114d. OnLondon, 6 Months’ sight, inS. Rs. Is. 1ldd. to 2s. 03d, 


Madras, 30 Days’ sight, 94 to 96 sicca rupees per 100 Madras rupees. 
Bombay, ditto, ditto, $2 sicca rupees per 100 Bombay ditto, 


Price of Bullion. 
5. Rs 


s S. Rs. 

Spanish Dollars 1.6 cesceeecereeee 209 09 8 per 100 
DNL 5 cacvcstdedéserecscnss Oe 8 each 
PE OP PORES. coccmcecctcecdvcnses 
Dutch Ducats . ..ccecccee ceeveeee 
LOGS D’OrS 2. ccc ccccccccccvteccce 
Silver Five Franc pieces. ..........++ 
Stur Pagodas ..cccccvccccccccecee 
BOVEVEIGDA 0. cccccccesscceceecece 
Bank of England Notes..,+s¢1+s+06 
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no 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Port of Departure. Date. 


. Aug. 
» Dec. 

- Aug. ¢ 
. Nov. 


Mar. 4 Off Portsmouth Lord Hungerford Farquharson .. Bengal . 
Mar. 6 Off Dover -» Ellen -» Campe .. Cape F 
Mar. 6 Downs .. Greenock .» Richardson .. Bengal ‘ 
Mar. 7 Liverpool .» Hindostan -» M‘Callum =... Bengal F 
Mar. 13 Off the Start .. Duke of York .. Pitman .» China Nov. 
Mar. 15 Off Portland ,. Sir G. Webster.. Reynoldson .. Bengal .. Aug. 
Mar. 16 Off the Start .. Mellish ae Cole -. Bengal .. Oct. 
Mar. 20 Oif Portsmouth Simpson .. Simpson .. Bombay... Nov. 
Mar. 20 Portsmouth .. Henry Porcher,. Thomson  ., Bengal .. Oct. 
Mar, 20 Cowes .« Superb .. George «. China «+ Noy. 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 


Port of Arrival. ". Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 

China Orwell -. Muddle . London 

China .» ’ Princess Amelia. . London 

China -» Marq. Huntley .. London 

China -.» ‘Thames «» Haviside - London 

Bengal «+ David Scott .» Thornhill - London 

Bombay .» Ld. Castlereagh.. Durant .. London 

Bengal John Taylor... Atkinson . Liverpool 

Bengal - Bencoolen .. Kirkwood Liverpool 

Bengal Resource .- Fenn .. London 

Bengal . Asia -. Balderston .. Madras & Lond, 

Bombay . Kath. Stuart Forbes London 

Bombay . ‘Triumph e. Green . London 

Bengal .. Clydesdale .» M*‘Gill Liverpool 

Bengal .. Rose . Marquis . London 

Bengal . Exmouth . Owen Lond, & Madras 1 

Bengal .. Fairlie . Aldham .. Madras & Lond. 

Bengal . Lady Raffles ., Coxwell .. Madras & Lond. ( 

Bengal .. GeorgeHome ,, Young .. London t 

Bengal . LordAmherst ,, Lucas . Lond. & Madras t 

Bengal Claudine .- Nichol London C 

Bombay . Dorothy .- Garnock Liverpool 6 

Bengal .. Medway -- Wight London ( 

Bombay .. Marq. Hastings,, Weynton -» London 

Ceylon . George .. Cuzens +» London 2 

Bengal .. Cornwall -» Rose Madras & Lond. E 

Bengal .. CarnBreaCastle Davey - London € 

Bengal .. General Hewitt... Barrow . London M 

Bengal .. Boyne -. Stephens London H 

Bengal .. Layton «+ Miller * ,. London 4 

Bengal Astell o» Levy London & 

Bengal Lotus -- Field . Liverpool N 

Bengal .. Bridger -» Leslie .. Liverpool 0 

Cape .. Portsea Shepherd London Be 

KAI 

Cape Cyprus «. Biggs London " 

Jan. Cape Promise +» Glorgon . London m 











irte 


Lond, 


adras 
Lond. 
Lond. 


fadras 


Lond. 





Shipping Intelligence, 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Date. Port of Depart. Ship's Name, Commander. Destination. 
Mar. 1 Downs -« Atlas -» Maine +» Madras and China 
Mar. 9 Liverpool -« Crown -- Pinder -» Bengal 
Mar. 12 Downs -« Margaret +» Henderson ., Cape 
Mar. 12 Downs -» Heighington ., Wilson .« China 
Mar.12 Portsmouth ., H.M.Samarang., Cape 
Mar, 12 Cowes .. Venus .. Cowan .» Cape and Mauritius 
Mar, 13 Cowes .- Herefordshire ., Hope .» Madras and China 
Mar. 16 Plymouth -- Madras .. Fayrer .. Madras and Bengal 
Mar. 16 Downs +. Indus -» Moriasty .. Batavia 
Mar. 18 Downs -« Tiger »- Kent .» Ceylon 
Mar, 19 Downs -» Philolaxe +» Rheards . Batavia & Singapore 


Mar. 25 Portsmouth .. Hope 
Mar, 25 Portsmouth .. John 


SHIPS SPOKEN 


Date. P.of Depart. Lat. and Long. 


Sep. 26 London .. On the Equator,89F. 
Nov. 8 Mad.&Loud Entrance of Beng.Riv. 
Nov. 19 London — .. Off the Cape 

Dec. 1 London .. 

Dee. 5 Caleutta ..2.20 N. 83 E. 
Dec.18 China... 1152S, 94.23 E. 
Jan, 24 Liverpool ...1.24 21.30 

Feb. 4.London ,.On the Equator 

Feb, 21 London .,49.52 6,11. 


.. Flint .« Madras and Bengal 
«+ Popplewell .. Madras and Bengal 


WITH AT SEA. 
Ship's Name. Commander. Destination. 


Prince Regent Hosmer Bengal 


Susan Hamilton London 
Cambrian Clarkson London 
Sarah Owen Bombay 
Catherine Macintosh London 


Berwickshire Shepherd London 
D.of Lancaster Hannay Bengal 
Vansittart Dalrymple London 
Royal George Timms Madras & China 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. 


By the Greenock.—From Bengal: Mr. C. 
M‘Tirevie. 

By the Alacrity.—From the Cape: B. Burnett, 
Esq. and Mr. Bottomly. 

By the Ellen.—From the Cape: Capt. J.M. 
Ardlie, late of the Mary, and Miss Layton. 

By the Duke of York.—From China: Rev. R. 
Ward, Chaplain on the Bombay Establishment. 

By the Emma.—From the South Seas; The 
+ gael and Passengers of the late ship 

dney. 

By the Mellish.—F rom Bengal : F. M‘Naugh- 
ton, Esq. C. S., Major Gale, Ist N. 1.; Lieuts. 
Gardner and Fraser, of H.M.S.; Lieut. Bracken, 
ef H.C. S.; 8. Arnot, Esq.; Lieut. Biscoe, 
(died 25th Nov.) Miss Gale, and Master J. Reid. 

By the Lord Hungerford, from Madras and 
Bengal.—From Madras: Mrs. Strachan, Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Molle, Misses Murray, H. Smith, 
E. Smith, J. Smith, and Mast. C, Smith ; Lieut. 
Col. Com. J. L. Lushington, C, B. Ist. L. C.; 
Major W. Jollie, 4th Madras, N.I.; Lieut. 
Harding, H. M. 89th Regt.; Lieut. Francis, 
45th Madras, N.I.; Lieut.J. Patterson, Madras, 
Artillery ; Lieut. Bridge, 22d N.1.; M. G. Davi, 
son.—From Bengal: Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Conroy- 
Mr. H. Palmer, C.8.; Mr. Ried, C. 8.; Lieut. 
O‘Halloran, H. M. 38th Regt.; Lieut. Douglas, 
Bengal, 14th N. I.; MonsJBissas,‘Mons. D?! iche- 
zoyen ; Masters W. Kerr, M. Kerr, A. Conroy, 
and G. Conroy. 

By the Henry Porcher —From Bengal : Com- 
modore Schmyder, Governor of His Danish 
Majesty’s Colonies in the East Indies; Mr. 


Blane, Sec. ditto ; Mrs. Perry, Miss Rice ; Lieut. 
Col. Morley, C. B.; Capt. Barrett, 15th Foot; 
Lieut. Farling, 13th Foot; Lieut. Buchanan, 
3sth Regt.; Lieuts. Toltrey, 87th Kegt. and Rice, 
50th N. 1.3; Mr. Mair, and Mr. M‘Parland, 
Ass. Surg. H.C. 8 

By the Hindostan.—From Bengal; Two 
Misses Wood. 

By the Sampson.—From Bombay: Capt. 
M‘Callam ; Lieut. Wells; Lieut. Igglisden, and 
Mr, Dowler. 


PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 


By the Duke of Bedford.—For Bombay : 
Capt. Morgan, Bombay Artillery ; Capt. Stokes- 
ly, H. C. 8S. and Mr, H.G, Ashmore. 


PASSENGERS EXPECTED. 


By the Catherine.---From Bengal: Mrs. Pa- 
ton, Mrs. Nicho!, Major Thompson, Capt. A. 
Syme ; Lieut. Balderston; Dr. Moscrop; Dr. 
Farquhar ; Miss and Master Fallarton. 

By the Duchess of Athol.—From China: G. B. 
Robinson, Esy.; from Canton, Col. J. Coombs, 
23d Regt. N. I.; from Madras, Mrs. Coombs 
and Children. 

By the Thomas Coutts—Capt. Hutchinson, 
Country Service. 

By the Macqueen.---Mrs. Taylor, from Cal- 
cutta. 

Sy the Dunira,---Sir W. Fraser, Bart. and 
R. B. Hurdleston, Esq. from Chma; and D. 
Magniac, Esq. merchant. 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


By the Castle Huntley.—Capt. Elliott, R. N. 

By the Marquis Camden.—Mrs. Ibbetson of 
Penang. 

By the General Harris.—W. E. Phillips, 
Esq. late Governor of Penang, Mrs. Phillips and 
Children, 

By the Sir David Scott.—Mrs. Wallick, wife 
of Dr. Wallick, Superintendent of the Botanic 
Gardens, Bengal ; and Miss Stow from Bengal, 

By the Marquis of Huntley.—J. 'T. Roberts, 
Esq. Chinese Establishment, Mrs, Robarts 
and Children. 

By the Canning.---H. H. Lindsay, Esq. 
Chinese Establishment; and C, B. Lindsay, 
Esq. 3d Regt. Madras Cavalry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Louisa Woolls, from Bengal to Cape of 
Good Hope, grounded below Melancholy Point, 
and would be obliged to go up to be docked 
Mr. T. Buzzard, Purser of the William Money, 
died at Calcutta, 11th of September. 

The Georgiana Babcock, belongingj to Bengal, 
was lost at Zanzebar, northward of the Cape, 
in July last. 

The Udney sprung a leak on the 15th of June, 
off the coast of Nattal, and put into Delagoa 
Bay, from whence she was blown out on the 
22d, and proceeded to the Mosambique Channel, 
from whence she drove into Imhambane Bay, 
and was lost there on the 2d of July. Part of 
the cargo, consisting of 80 cases of Cardomums, 
and. 235 bags of Pepper, was saved, and sold at 
the Mosambique for the benefit of the Under- 
writers. The Passengers of the Udney, viz. 
Lieuts; Gress, Dawson, Forskett, Henderson, 
and Stapleton, Ass. Surg Wellerton, Lieut, 
Mylius, Master W. Wellesly, and the Chief 
Officer proceeded in the Emma Whaler, and ar- 
rived at St. Helena, 5th January. 

Capt. George Bunyan, of the Cornwall, died 
at Calcutta, as also his Chief and Third mates, 


The death of Capt: J. Head is confirmed by a 
letter, which states he was drowned on the 26th 
of August last, and the body had not been found. 

The Lord Amherst, Lucas, was to sail from 
Bengal, for the Mauritius, with Rice, the 30th 
November; return in three months, and sail 
for England early in April. 

All the Company’s Ships had arrived at 
China, up to the 17th November last, except the 
Canning and London, 

Mr; J. Hodson, Purser of the Sir David 
Scott, was left at Penang in bad health. 

The Golconda had been taken up at Bengal 
forRangoon. Capt. Edwards was coming home 
on account of bad health, as passenger in a Free 
Trader. 

Capt. H. A. Campbell died at Sea, 13th Dec, 
after leaving the Straits of Sunda, Mr. A, 
Pitcairn, 2d Mate of the Macqueen, died on 
board the Sir David Scott, soon after leaving 
Singapore. Mr. J.C. Milward, 4th Mate of the 
General Harris, died in the Straits of Malacca. 
Mr. Carnegy, Midshipman of the Berwickshire, 
died at Sea soon after leaving China. Mr. J. 
Mackenzie, 6th Officer of the Duke of York, 
died at China, 3d of October. 

The Simpson, from ‘Bombay, arrived at St. 
Helena, and touched at the Mauritius ; another 
very heavy hurricane had taken place there, 
and several Ships had been driven on shore ; 
among them was the Barossa, Hutchison, but 
her damage was not material, and she was 
loading Sugar for London, to sail in Jamuary. 
The Kambang from Batavia and Maaritius, 
pesens the Island after the hurricane, early in 

Jecember, and saw several ships lying in the 
Roads dismasted. 

The Jupiter, Young, from Singapore and 
Penang, was seen by the Maine, going into the 
Cape ina very leaky state, 

The Princess Charlotte, M‘Kean, for Liver- 
pool, put back to Calcutta, 21st September, to 
repair, 








